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A New Electrically Driven Radial Drill. 


There are several interesting features embodied in 
the electrically driven radial drill which the Dreses Ma- 
chine Tool Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, have just per- 
fected, but the most important improvement is found in 
the electric drive which has been applied to it. The lat- 
ter, it will be seen, is comprised of a constant speed 
motor connected by means of a toothed chain to a speed 





able, so that it may be interposed between any of the 
other six pairs of gears, completing and bringing into 
action the proper train, so as to furnish the desired speed. 

With the exception of the largest driven gear on the 
variable speed shaft, all of the gears on the two main 
shafts are fixed to their shafts. The large gear on the 
variable speed shaft is fastened by means of a pawl and 
ratchet gripping arrangement, which grips the shaft and 
rotates it when the power is imparted through the gear to 
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The Dreses 60-Inch Radial Drill Driven by a Constant Speed Motor through a Speed Variator. 


variator. Being on the side of the box containing the 
feed changing mechanism, the rheostat is placed in a 
convenient position, as this centralizes all of the appa- 
ratus controlling the speed of the machine. 

The speed variator has two shafts, each containing 
seven gears, which are so proportioned as to give seven 
changes of speed in geometrical progression. The changes 
are accomplished, however, without bringing the gears ov 
the two main shafts directly in mesh with one another. 
A system of idler pinions is employed to effect the changes. 
Two of these pinions are used, one being stationary, to 
keep the driven shaft revolving at the lowest speed when 
the machine is being operated at this speed and while 
other changes are being made,, and the other being mov- 


. 


the shaft, but allows the shaft to run freely when the 
shaft itself is from another source revolved at a speed 
greater than that at which the gear is running. Connec- 
tion between this ratchet gear and the smallest gear on 
the driving or constant speed shaft is formed by an idler 
pinion in a fixed position, which causes the large driven 
or ratchet gear to always run at the slowest speed. As 
long as the ratchet gear drives its shaft the machine is, of 
course, in operation at the lowest speed. 

When it is desired to increase this speed, however, 
the second idler is brought into play. This is fastened 
to the sliding lever protruding from the side of the 
variator, as shown in the engraving. In the rear this 
lever swings on a bridle. The lever, with its interme 
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diate pinion, is shifted from one side to the other of the 
planed ways, on which it rests until the pinion is brought 
into the proper position to give the desired feed. At the 
handle of this lever there is a spring latch, which when 
released locks the lever in the proper position, a plunger 
entering one of the drilled holes shown on. the side sur- 
face of the slide. This locks the lever as to lifting 
strain, and to secure it against horizontal motion a 
knobed pin is placed vertically through the lever into 
hioles drilled in the upper surface of the slide corre- 
sponding to those on the side. The holes for locking the 
sliding’ lever are accurately drilled, to suit the correct 
positions of the intermediate pinion relative to the cone 
gears which it is to connect. 

The mechanism is such that no engagement of the 
cone gears can be made unless the intermediate is in 
the correct position. The interposing of the intermediate 
between any of the six pairs of cone gears, of course, ac- 
celerates the speed of the variable speed shaft. When 
this is done the shaft runs ahead of the pawl on the 
ratchet gear and the latter continues to rotate idly at a 
lower speed. When the movable idler is again disen- 
gaged from the cone gears, the pawl falls into place 
again and the ratchet gear resumes its work in driving 
the variable speed shaft. In order to take up the shock 
of rapidly changing from low to high speeds, and vice 
versa, a frictional connection between the drill shaft and 
the variator is introduced. This friction is similar to a 
planer friction, and is so adjusted as to carry the heaviest 
load of the machine, but no more. 

As to the construction of the machine proper the fol- 
lowing points are of interest: The outside column of the 
machine swings on an inside stump fixed to the base and 
reaching almost to the top. ‘The clamping is performed 
by a split band encircling the flanges on both the fixed 
stump and the lower end of the column, which are turned 
to equal diameters. The drill spindle is driven in the 
usual way by a horizontal shaft near the base, which is 
connected by miter gears to a central shaft in the col- 
umn. This shaft is connected to a similar one on the out- 
side of the machine by a pair of spur gears. Connection 
by means of a pair of miter gears is furnished between 
the outside vertical shaft and the upper shaft of the 
arm. Four friction gears operated by adjustable handle 
connect this shaft with the shaft just below it, which 
transmits power to the drill spindle. The shifting of this 
rod changes the speed of the drill spindle. When the 
handle is in the central position the mechanism of the 
drill head stops. Pushed to the right, the speed of the 
spindle is increased without the employment of back 
gears, and pushed to the left, the back gears are engaged 
and the speed diminished. The reverse movements are 
controlled by a handle on the arm, which when shifted 
to the left reverses the spindle at increased speed. This 
is accomplished by means of an idler journaled in the 
frame which meshes between the friction wheels of the 
upper and lower shafts of the arm. By means of an ad- 
justing screw on the operating lever the brake power can 
be regulated so as to avoid the breakage of taps when 
overstrained or upon striking an obstruction. The pow- 
er feed to the drill spindle is of the geared type. It has 
six changes, and is varied by the shifting of a knurled 
knob on the feed rod, the gears being feathered to their 
shafts. 

tannin aneneeenee 


The Buffalo Frontier & Terminal Railroad Company, 
recently incorporated, have made application to the Rail-- 
road Commissioners of the State of New York for a valu- 
able franchise for a semicircular belt line around the city 
of Buffalo, extending from Bay View, on Lake Erie, a 
short distance south of the extensive plant of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, to the Niagara River, and the Erie 
Canal at Tonawanda, a distance of 28 miles, crossing and 
connecting with all railroads entering Buffalo. It is the 
intention of the new terminal company to build a break- 
water at Bay View and erect docks and elevators there, 
and to spend upon the railway and terminal improve- 
ments between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. Work will be 
‘commenced as soon as authority is granted by the Railroad 
‘Commissioners. 
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Lake Mining Matters. 


Freight Rates on Ore. 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 5, 1904.—Ore freights for 
the coming season have not been fixed, many of the pre 
liminary questions having yet been untouched. These 
relate to wages, union affairs, prices of other commodities, 
&c., and, of course, to the probable length of the season 
Then the amount of expected freight for the year will 
have an important effect on opening rates. The power 
of the United States Steel Corporation and their great 
fleet of lake ships operated by the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company will be exerted for the maintenance of as near 
the rate of last year as is possible, just as their power 
is now being exerted in favor of the steadiness of ore 
prices and against any radical decline.’ The elements seem 
to be on the side of the big corporation so far as a late 
opening is concerned, and it is acknowledged that the 
later the opening of interlake navigation the more prob- 
able is a remunerative rate. On the other hand, the 
Steel Corporation are not anxious for rates to be on the 
plane that many independent vessel owners want them, 
and will strive for a fairly equitable figure for the en- 
tire year. While it is acknowledged that the shipping 
owned by the mine owners is capable of handling about 
all the ore to be carried by big shippers, there has been 
a considerable amount of chartering lately, and some 
fleet managers are filled as full as desirable with season 
business. In these contracts the question of price per 
ton has not been considered, but the ore is to be carried 
at the “ going rate,” whatever that may prove to be. The 
Steel Corporation are likely to have little, if any, call 
for outside tonnage this year. 


The Baraboo Region. 


It is doubted in some quarters if the Baraboo region 
is to hold up to the expectations and early statements 
of men in charge of operations there. As is known, the 
International Harvester Company have been idle there 
all winter and may not resume for some little time, and 
now comes the information that the workings of the 
Iroquois Iron Company (Rogers, Brown & Co.) are 
drowned out. This was really to have been expected, 
for their shaft is through sandstone carrying an immense 
amount of water, and it may be a difficult matter to oper- 
ate it economically for some time. Considerable ex- 
ploration is under way there this winter, especially east 
from Baraboo, where a large area has been segregated 
by parties from Duluth under careful expert advice. 
There is a very decided question as to the actual result 
of mining operation in that district, so far as grades of 
oré are concerned, and it may be that all opinion, favor- 
able or unfavorable, as to the importance of the Baraboo 
region should be reserved for a time longer. 


New Explorations. 


Considering the status of the iron ore market, and 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge as to the 
continuance of present conditions as far as ore is con- 
cerned, there is a remarkable amount of exploration 
going on about Lake Superior. The Baraboo region has 
already been referred to briefly. West of Duluth, in 
Aitkin County, Minn., in and about T 46 N of R 27 W. 
exploration is increasing, and those at work express 
satisfaction with the results so far attained, though 
little really good ore is understood to have been found. 
Exploration will be difficult in this region, for there are 
very few outcroppings of bedrock for a long distance. 
These few are of a quartzite, apparently belonging to the 
same formation as that underlying the Mesaba ore 
bodies, and of a hornblendic gneiss. The general char- 
acter of the surface is sand and gravel plains and ter- 
minal moraines, and there is little to guide the explorer. 

One company are working just north of the inter- 
national boundary line, on Hunter’s Island. There are 
magnificent indications of iron, the faces of bluffs being 
covered with débris, originally lean ore, from which the 
silica is now absent, giving the iron a fine appearance. 
The operators have run tunnels into the ledge and have, 
so it is claimed, cut excellent ore which they state is 
hematite assaying up to 60 and 64 per cent. They say 
there is little sulphur and that it is decreasing, while 
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Up to this time work done in this 
same general region has shown little of value, and the 
general iron ore public is slightly skeptical, for the pres- 


phosphorus is slight. 


ent at least. The operators there are to put in diamond 
drills as soon as they can, which will not be for a month 
or two yet. If their work is successful there will be an 
important revival of explorations north of the inter- 
national boundary, probably extending the coming sum- 
mer to the Mattawin and Atikokan rivers. 

Some work is under way on the magnetite belts south 
of Ely, Vermillion range. It is reported that the White 
Iron Lake Iron Campany, working a drill there, are 
finding a large deposit of high grade ore, the company 
stating that they have cut more than 120 feet. They 
now propose to drill a hole 1400 feet deep, which would 
scarcely seem necessary in that formation. Contrary to 
the general opinion of amateur prospectors, this forma- 
tion is of quite flat dip. In the same vicinity, section 
32 T 62 R 11, others have found magnetic ore in place, 
and some pits have been put down this winter. 

In Baraga County, Mich., the westerly extremity of 
the Marquette formation, work is going on by the Bes- 
semer Iron Company of Duluth and most encouraging 
finds are reported, but the adjacent work of M. L. Fay 
and associates has been stopped. The Bessemer Com- 
pany have options on more than 100,000 acres of land 
and are making some selections. They have two diamond 
drills at work and are doing considerable pitting. Their 
ore is not high grade, averaging, as far as can be de- 
termined, about 55 per cent. iron and about 0.050 phos- 
phorus, but it is near the lake and will reach it east of 
Keeweenaw Point, giving it the Marquette lake freight. 
There is, however, no railway available and no ore dock 
at L’Anse, which is the harbor. There were docks at 
this point many years ago, but these were abandoned 
after handling the product of the old Taylor mine, 
amounting to not more than 33,000 tons; and were de- 
stroyed three or four years ago. The old railroad was 
torn up and sold for junk, together with its locomotives 
and cars, and it will take an assurance of excellent ore 
and guarantees of traffic to get it rebuilt. The Bessemer 
Iron Company have one drill hole through ore for more 
than 100 feet, then 65 feet through rock and into ore 
again, and are still in it. Further than this, together 
with some excellent indications from pits and shallow 
holes, they know nothing yet. 

A little exploration is under way at various points 
on the Mesaba range. The Oliver Iron Mining Company 
are working several drills at the village of Sparta, and 
evidently a large ore body will be proved there. Some 
others are working, among them Swallow & Hopkins, in 
section 10 T 58 R 16, and three or four parties, including 
G. A. St. Clair, just east of there on Embarras Lake, and 
northeast also. Mr. St. Clair has a nice body of fine Bes- 
semer ore shown up, and his success is enticing others. 
The Hopkins work in section 10 T 58 R 19 and in 2 58 18 
has been stopped, without favorable result. The work 
that was going on early in the winter in 24 58 18 has 
also been suspended. Nothing is in progress on the west- 
ern end of the range, but indications are for some activity 
there this year. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have been 
exploring their Jordan ore body, and the Oliver Company 
their Burt, the latter in preparation for additional and 
extensive stripping operations. 


Slow Kesumption of Operations. 


Little is being done in resuming operations at mines 
that have been closed during the winter. The open pit 
mines will not show any signs of activity for some time. 
The various mines that have been put under the sales 
agency of Tod, Stambaugh & Co. by Jos. Sellwood and 
associates are all resuming and should mine largely this 
year. These include all the mines that have been man- 
aged by Mr. Sellwood, except the two International Har- 
vester, Cypress, in which Pickands, Mather & Co. are 
interested, and Croxton and Longyear. Jones & Laugh- 
‘ins are resuming at their Lincoln, and several other 
mines on various ranges will be at work in a few days, 
so that the situation is beginning to clarify a little. 
Thanks to careful management on the part of mine man- 
agers, a weeding out process in which thought for per- 
sonal conditions had much influence, and an abundance 
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of work in timber woods, there has been little or no suf- 
fering on the part of miners during this cold and long 
winter, through which so little actual mining has been 
done. 

Copper Notes. 


The Calumet & Arizona Mining Company have de- 
clared a second quarterly dividend of $1.50 on their 
200,000 $10 shares, payable March 19. Their first divi- 
dend, three months ago, was the same, with 50 cents 
extra. It is the policy of the company for this year to 
pay only the regular dividends, accumulating a large 
surplus, which shall be at least $1,000,000, in addition to 
copper at mine and in transit. The company will have, 
after this second dividend is paid, more than $1,300,000 
in cash and quick assets. The company’s second mine, at 
the Oliver shaft, is in high grade copper oxides, at about 
600 feet down, and a drift working toward the shaft on 
the 850-foot level is in rich ore also. The smelting ca- 
pacity is to be doubled to care for this second mine. In 
the company’s first mine copper sulphides have just been 
encountered in quantity at the 1250-foot level, a fact of 
nu little importance. 

The Wolverine Copper Company, Lake Superior, have 
just declared a dividend of $3.50 a share on their 60,000 
$25 shares. With this payment Wolverine will have 
distributed $1,540,000 since 1898, when they commenced 
by the payment of $1 a share. Their semi-annuals in 
1900, 1901 and 1902 were at the rate of $2 a share; in 
1908 they were $2.50 and $3. 

The annual report of the Osceola Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, Lake Superior, has been made public and 
shows, instead of a deficit of $226,025, as a year ago, a 
surplus of $131,560 and dividends during the year of $1 
a share on their 96,150 shares issued. They made 16,- 
060,000 pounds of copper during the year, an increase of 
2,500,000 pounds, and sold it at 13 cents, an advance of 
1.22 cents. The costs were reduced from 9.91 cents a 
pound to 9.23 cents. D. E. W. 

———-—<o em. .- —— 


Demurrage Charges Collectable in Illinois.—The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois has handed down a decision sus- 
taining the principle of reasonable car service and hold- 
ing that a railroad company has a lien upon goods carried 
unti: reasonable storage, demurrage or car service charges 
have been paid. The decision, which was by Justice 
Ricks, was delivered in the case of Bowen Schumacher 
against the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company. 
The importance of the decision and the effect it will have 
on future car service by railroads is foreshadowed by the 
court, which said: “ The views expressed as to the rules 
pertaining to car service charges will, we believe, tend to 
the public welfare.” Under a former decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the State the railroads have rarely been 
able to collect demurrage charges, and therefore the rule 
in effect requiring consignees to unload cars within 48 
hours or pay a charge of $1 per day has been only par- 
tially effective in giving railroads and the public the full 
benefit of the former’s equipment. 

a 

The annual meeting of the second district of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association was held at Springfield, 
Mass., on the 3d inst., when this Second District Com- 
mittee was chosen: Chairman, Alonzo W. Whitcomb of 
the Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass.; vice- 
chairman, H. D. Beach of the Pacific Iron Works, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; F. H. Strong of the Eaton, Cole & Burnham 
Company, Bridgeport; George T. Brown of the Brown 
Cotton Gin Company, New London, Conn., and Charles 
BE. Hildreth of P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester. An inter- 
esting discussion of matters pertaining to the association 
was held, a transcript of which was forwarded to the 


Administrative Council. 
Oe 


In opening the Australian Federal Parliament at Mel- 
bourne, on March 2, Lord Northcote, the. Governor-Gen- 
eral, declared that a preferential tariff with Great Britain 
would secure for Australia an immense and stable market. 
The Government was gratified at the cordial reception 
that had been given the proposals for such an arrange- 
ment, and he believed the feeling would be strengthened 
when Mr. Chamberlain visited Australia. 
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A Baush Boring Mill with Motor Drive. 


Boring mills, perhaps more than any other class of 
machine tools, have been slow to appear with ‘i favorable 
application of individual motor drive. Heretofore most 
of the designs that have been advanced have placed the 
motor outside of the machine, where it occupied useful 
floor space. Even when mounted upon the frame it has 
usually occupied a protruding position, difficult of access 
itself or an obstruction to the accessibility of other im- 
portant parts. A recent arrangement, as illustrated here- 
with, is one of the most satisfactory schemes thus far, 
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that the next slower gear combination would allow at 
top motor speed, except on the slowest combination, as 
it would entail a sacrifice in power. At the highest speed 
of the motor the fastest speed of the table is 76.3 revolu- 
iions per minute and the slowest 10.9, or with the lowest 
speed the slowest possible speed of the table is one revo- 
lution per minute. 

The tool has a capacity for swinging work 51% inches 
in diameter and 40 inches high. The face plate is 51 
inches in diameter and is unusually well supported, having 
an outer bearing on the under side nearly equal to its 
diameter and another under the center on the outer edge 
of the spindle. The hight of the face plate from the floor 
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A BAUSH BORING MILL WITH MOTOR DRIVE. 


since it overcomes or compromises on many of the for- 
mer objections. 

The engraving represents a 51-inch boring and turning 
mill as built by the Baush Machine Tool Company of 
Springfield, Mass., and the motor a Crocker-Wheeler 15 
horse-power semi-inclosed form I machine. The drive is 
communicated to a modified cone pulley shaft through a 
Renold silent chain 24% inches wide, with a speed re- 
duction of 3 to 2. There are, in addition,,three gear 
changes, the total reductions of speed for each from 
motor spindle to table being 14 to 1, 45 to 1 and 98 to 1 
respectively. With either gear combination the motor, 
which is supplied with current on a four-wire multiple 
voltage system, is capable of 21 speeds in either direc- 
tion, varying from 1065 to 106 revolutions per minute. 
It is not intended, however, to use motor speeds lower 
than those necessary to give the table the same speed 


is 30 inches and the diameter of its spindle 10 inches. 
A hole through the center of the latter allows the chips 
to fall under the mill, from where they may be easily 
removed. In place of the face plate a combined inde 
pendent and universal chuck may be substituted, the 
two being made interchangeable. The distance between 
the uprights is 46% inches and the traverse of the tool 
bar is 24 inches. By the manipulation of the lever seen 
near the top of the machine the cross rail may be raised 
and lowered by power without revolving the face plate. 
The cross rail is deeply arched, with double walled back 
and large flat wearing surfaces. The saddles are at- 
tached to steel feed screws by split nuts, which can be 
opened and a rapid movement obtained by rack and pin- 
ion engaging a steel rack on the cross rail. For feeding 
and thread cutting the saddles are arranged with the 
Hendey-Norton gear changing device, by means of which 
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15 positive rates of feed can be obtained on each saddle, 
both vertical and horizontal, and the changes can be 
made instantly while running. 

Strength, compactness and rapid producing capacity 
are prominent features of the tool as equipped in the 


manner described. ‘The one illustrated is installed in 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad shops at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., where nearly all the machine tools have in- 
dividual motor drive, and those requiring various speeds 
are supplied on the Crocker-Wheeler multiple voltage 
system of current supply. 

——— 3+ ——_—____ 


The National Feed Water Heater. 


One troublesome feature of the ordinary feed water 
heater is that the coils are assembled with connections 
inside the heater, making it necessary to shut down the 
entire apparatus in order to remedy any trouble that 
may occur in a single coil. The new National feed water 
heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, does 
away with this disadvantage by making each coil con- 
tinuous between two cast iron headers, one near each 
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bate court where it was filed March 4. It reads: “ This 
is my last will. I give all my property to my wife, whom 
I appoint sole executrix.”’ 


—_—_—— oo —_——__ 


The Distribution of Lake Superior Iron Ores. 


‘The United States Geological Survey, Division of Min- 
ing and Mineral Resources, has issued a map prepared by 
John Birkinbine of Philadelphia which shows the distri- 
bution of ores mined in the Lake Superior region in the 
year 1902. This map covers the section of country ex- 
tending eastward from Minnesota and north of North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas. It is a graphic pres- 
entation of the immense tonnage of ore produced and the 
enormous distances over which it is hauled. 

The method adopted to show the distribution of ores 
is ingenious and striking. The body of the map being 
printed in black and the rivers in blue, the courses taken 
in the distribution of ores are sharply indicated by red 
lines. Solid lines show the distribution of 1,000,000 tons 
or more, while dotted lines represent less than 1,000,000 


tons. The lines begin at the mines in the Lake Superior 
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THE NATIONAL FEED WATER HEATER. 


end of the cylinder. Each header has a flat cover plate, 
which may be readily taken off to allow for repairing, 
and any coil may be shut off at both ends without in- 
terrupting the operation of the remainder while repairs 
are being made. There are 15 coils in the large sized 
heaters, of seamless drawn brass or copper tubing, 1% 
to 21%, inches in diameter. The steam from the boiler 
exhausts into the head of the heater in the usual manner, 
and surrounds the coils, heating the feed water up to 210 
or 212 degrees F. 

The National Pipe Bending Company of New Haven, 
Conn., are the builders of the heater, and have recently in- 
stalled three of them in the new power station of the 
Old Colony Street Railway Company at Quincy, Mass. 
Two heaters of 5000 horse-power each are now build- 
ing for the power station of the Edison Electric Com- 
pany of Boston, which will make 40,000 horse-power of 
the company’s heaters in this one station. Other orders 
that have been filled lately included a 6000 horse-power 
heater for the BHastman Kodak Company, one of 3000 
horse-power for the Springfield, Mass., Street Railway 
Company, and two of 1500 horse-power each for the 
Davol Mills. 

—_—_-_><-@—._ 

Hermon B. Butler, late vice-president and treasurer of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, left property to the 
amount of $610,000. His will, dated December 20, 1895, 
was so remarkably brief as to create comment in the pro- 


. 


region, and thus show how the product of each range 
starts to market. As most of the ore finds its way to con- 
sumers by Lakes Superior, Huron and Erie, this course is 
marked by a great number of solid parallel lines, making 
it look like a broad highway. Extending from Lake Erie 
are a large number of lines radiating in various direc- 
tions, with many concentrating in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh. Lake Michigan has several parallel lines, owing 
to the fact that so much ore is transported over that lake 
to the furnaces at Chicago and Milwaukee. All-rail ship- 
ments are shown from mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan to Mayville and Milwaukee in Wisconsin and 
Chicago in Illinois. It is interesting to note how the lines 
radiate from receiving ports on Lake Erie to such com- 
paratively remote points as Missouri, Southeastern Vir- 
ginia, Eastern Pennsylvania and Eastern New York. 
Some ore has been and is still shipped to tidewater, 
there meeting in competition ores received from foreign 
countries. 

A leaflet accompanying the map gives a full explana- 
tion of the method adopted in indicating the territory 
reached and the quantity shipped to each locality. In 
addition to the shipments which are marked on the map a 
relatively small quantity went also to Alabama. Some of 
the blast furnaces which are in part supplied with Lake 
Superior ores also draw portions of their material from 
other deposits which are remote, although not at so great 
a distance as the Lake Superior mines. 
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The Eight-Hour Bill Strongly Opposed. 


Iron and Steel Experts Submit Arguments. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1904.—Some of the most 
important of the manifold practical difficulties in the 
way of an enforcement of a rigid eight-hour system, as 
provided by the bill now pending in Congress, were 
pointed out to the House Committee on Labor on the 3d 
inst., by I. W. Jenks, general manager of the American 
Steel Hoop Company’s mills at Mingo, Warren, Girard, 


Greenville and Youngstown, and A. R. Hunt, general su- ° 


perintendent of the Homestead Steel Works. The testi- 
mony of these two ackuowledged experts in iron and steel 
making effected such a decided impression upon the mem- 
bers of the committee that the advocates of the bill are 
now seriously considering an amendment providing for 
overtime work whenever a strict adherence to the terms 
of the proposed law would result in inconvenience or loss. 
It is hardly necessary to say that such an amendment, al- 
though nullifying the most drastic feature of the pending 
measure, would not make it acceptable to employers, who 
are opposed to any government interference with the 
operation of private manufacturing plants. 


Testimony of I. W. Jenks. 


Mr. Jenks began his testimony by referring to state- 
ments made a year ago by M. M. Garland, at one time 
president of the Amalgamated Association of Lron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, to the effect that the finishing depart- 
ment of the Republic Tron & Steel Company had agreed 
with the Amalgamated Association to go to an eight-hour 
basis, which he expected would be put into operation im- 
mediately. The agreement of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Mr. Jenks said, was the same as that covering 
the union mills of the American Steel Hoop Company and 
provided simply that “ an eight-hour turn will be adopted 
where practicable.” Such an agreement had not been 
found practicable and, in his opinion, could not be put into 
operation successfully. Other witnesses testified before 
the House Committee a year ago that the. American Steel 
Hoop Company’s mills at Youngstown employed 700 men 
on an eight-hour basis, but Mr. Jenks declared that out of 
a total of 553 union members, only 16 were on .an,eight- 


hour basis, and even that small number were not restricted © 
to eight hours, but very often worked eight and a half or... 


nine whenever. relays failed to appear on time, or when a in a mill in which after a young fellow gets 17 or 18 years 


knocking off on the minute would keep a train of rolls idle 
until other men could be secured. Continuing, Mr. Jenks 
sajd : 

“The eight-hour basis is absolutely impossible, accord- 
ing to my experience in a mill, which has covered the time 
since I was twelve years old. In the first place, a puddler 
cannot get his work out in the eight hours. Our average 
time for a puddler in the mill to-day to make five heats 
of iron is ten and a half hours. You cannot possibly cut 
that down so that a man could leave promptly on the ex- 
piration of exactly eight hours. The 16 men who work on 
a nominal eight-hour basis are operating roughing rolls 
in the 12-inch mill. It is a laborious position and it is 
economy for us to put those men on for eight hours, as we 
can get more work out on that basis where it is particu- 
larly hard. As a matter of fact, there are two relays of 
men on each eight-hour shift, so that in reality these men 
only work four hours each. Manufacturers recognize that 
it is not economy to work a man to the limit of his capac- 
ity. We ought to take care of our men and we do take 
care of them. 

“ What I want especially to emphasize is the extraor- 
dinary feature of this bill that requires a man on Govern- 
ment work to stop at exactly eight hours. If I know any- 
thing about the iron and steel business, we cannot do it 
without an enormous cost and great loss. Since I was 
here a year ago, I have given a great deal of thought to 
this matter. I have tried to take into consideration that 
possibly we might have to meet these conditions, and I 
have endeavored to figure it out. As manager of the oper- 
ating department of this company, ‘Ihave endeavored to 
work out some plan by which it could be done, but I will 
say frankly that the more I read this bill the less I am 
able to see a way clear to its practical enforcement. If 
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this bill were to become a law, if we were to accept a con- 
tract under it to commence next Monday, my first duty to 
the executives of our company would be to take a superin- 
tendent and explain to him what this bill means and 
where among the different steps in the line of manufactur; 
it commences and where it leaves off. Right there I must 
stop short, for I do not know how to proceed. Does the 
application of the bill begin at the ore mine, the cok: 
ovens, the limestone pits, the blast furnace, the open 
hearth furnaces, the puddling furnaces? Where does it 
commence? I am responsible, and I have got to instruct 
the superintendents how they can obey that law. I have 
asked our attorneys and they cannot tell me where it 
commences or where it leaves off, and I will be frank to 
tell you that if we had to start on Monday morning with 
a contract, I would not know what to do. If the bill 
means that the eight-hour system goes back to the ore, 
then it means a long line of inspectors all the way back. 
We in Pittsburgh cannot swear to what a man does north 
of Duluth, 1200 or 1400 miles away. I must admit I am 
helpless. 

“But there is another very important point. How 
are we to divide our Government from commercial ton- 
nage? Suppose we are making iron for stay bolts for 
boilers. Now perhaps one crew will turn out 95 per cent. 
of the quantity for the Government while another will 
come in and do 5 per cent. of it and finish up on com- 
mercial work. How are we to divide that tonnage so that 
no one shall work more than eight hours on the Govern- 
ment work? I can see easily enough how you can operate 
if you have a separate mill, or if the Government has ton- 
nage enough to keep a mill running on that work exclu- 
sively, but how a mill can do Government work to-day and 
compete with the open market to-morrow, I do not see. 

“ Now to look at it a moment from the standpoint of 
the worker. The Amalgamated Association’s scale has a 
footnote which says that we shall not allow a man to 
puddle over 2700 pounds of iron a day. They want to 
limit the output. Well, 2700 pounds is a pretty fair day’s 
work on a hot day for a puddler, but I will guarantee that 
our puddlers themselves, members of the union, are aver- 
aging over 3000 pounds on a tonnage basis. You can no 
more limit the work of the aggressive man than you can 
fly, and, in my judgment, you ought not to limit him. The 
fact of the matter is in our industry we have to-day no 
young men coming up, ‘They are kept at school so long 
that we cannot get them: There are certain lines of work 


of age he can never become expert in. He must start in 
at 15 or 16 years, and I want to say to you, gentlemen, 
that I have places to-day in Youngstown for three good 
lively young superintendents that have come up through 
the line and know what they are doing. I cannot get 
them. For God’s sake, don’t legislate to stop a boy work- 
ing. He is not going to kill himself.” 


Do Not Desire Government Work. 


In reply to an inquiry as to what proportion of the 
output of the American Steel Hoop Company was con- 
sumed by the Government, Mr. Jenks said it was very 
small, and their company did not care for Government 
work. The restrictions around it now are so severe that 
it is ‘almost impossible to comply with them, and if the 
pending bill should pass it would be ten times worse. 
\y hen asked whether he would oppose a bill providing for 
a universal eight-hour day instead of an eight-hour day 
on Government work only, Mr. Jenks said: 

“I would oppose it. I came to America when I was 
21 years of age in the pursuit of happiness. I am hap- 
pier when I am at work and I want to work more than 
eigut hours a day. From my own observation, both in 
Great Britain and in America, I think the more you leave 
all classes of labor untrammeled the better. America has 
got to supply the world for some years with steel. She 
ought to supply the great bulk of it, but she cannot do it 
if you keep raising the price. So far as the welfare of the 
workmen in the steel mills is concerned, I say that under 
present conditions 10 or 11 hours work is only good, 
healthy exercise. Our hours of labor vary a great deal. 
Some days our men will finish their turn in seven or eight 
hours, but the next day they will be 11% hours. Of 
course, I am speaking of men working on tonnage. Our 
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day laborers, machinists and general mechanics work 54 
or 56 hours a week.” 

In reply to a question as to whether the machinists 
could not be employed on an eight-hour basis under the 
terms of the bill, Mr. Jenks said that it would be imprac- 
ticable for the reason that every day or two occasions 
arise when it is necessary for a man to finish a particular 


operation which must be continuous. Representative 
Hughes of New Jersey, one of the few members of the 
conmnittee that have persistently advocated the bill, asked 
Mr. Jenks what he would think of a provision permitting 
a man to work aS many hours as might be necessary to 
complete the operation in which he was engaged, to which 
the witness replied that such an amendment would make 
the bill less objectionable. 

Continuing, Mr. Jenks discussed the impracticability 
of conforming blast furnace and open hearth practice to 
the proposed measure. It would be imposssible to stop a 
furnace at the end of eight hours unless the iron had ail 
been poured off, and it was impracticable to turn the fur- 
nace over to a new man who would not know how the 
iron had acted or where to look for the weak spots in the 
operation. When discussing what conditions regulated 
the length of the iron workers’ day, Mr. Jenks said that 
it ranged from eight to 12 hours and depended upon at- 
mospheric conditions, whether the furnaces were working 
fast or slow, whether the orders were good or bad, requir- 
ing few or many changes of sizes on the mills, &c. The 
average time devoted to actual work was not over nine 
hours. In response to a question as to whether, in view 
of the fact that the iron and steel mills now work two 
shifts of 12 hours, it would not be practicable to work 
three shifts of eight hours, Mr. Jenks said: 


Objections to Eight-Hour Shifts. 


“It would be much more difficult in every respect. In 
the first place, you have got to find 50 per cent. more 
skilled men. Then you have got three gangs to handle in- 
stead of two. Then you have a loss every time you stop 
your mill and every time you change a crew. Take the 
case of an ordinary guide man who takes the place of an- 
other one. He will spoil the first two or three pieces be- 
fore he gets the hang of his mill.” 

“ There seem to be a great many people who are afraid 
that our rising generation will be overworked. I have 
been around a mill myself for 48 hours, but of course, that 
was in an emergency. In England, from the time I went 
into the mill at 12 years of age until I left at 21, I worked 
on a 12-hour shift all the time, and on Saturday I worked 
for nothing so that I could learn to do something else than 
the regular routine. It is absolutely impossible for a man 
to do as much work in eight hours as he can in ten, and I 
would rather have his ninth and tenth hours in the mill 
than his first three in the morning. I am speaking from 
experience, for when I worked with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and was a member of it I made more money for 
myself during the last run than I ever did on the first 
two.” 

Mr. Jenks was asked for his opinion as to why the 
“ general trend of civilization ’’ was toward shorter hours 
of labor while at the same time American manufacturers 
were becoming more efficient as producers, to which he re- 
plied that it was because of the introduction of improved 
machinery and better methods, and was not because of 
shortening the hours of labor. When asked if the “ supe- 
rior intelligence and fitness of the employee” had any- 
thing to do with the matter, he replied: 

“I have just told you that I am looking for three 
bright young superintendents and I cannot find them. 
They have got to have brains and nerve to take responsi- 
bilities. The increased output of our mills is due to 
discoveries and inventions we have made. We know how 
to build a furnace so that it will work faster, and we 
have made much progress in learning how to reduce our 
steel in the shortest possible time. Improved machinery 
and methods have constituted 99 per cent. of the factors 
in the progress we have made in our largest mills. In our 
smaller mills the percentage would not be so high.” 

When asked by Representative Hughes where he had 
worked in England and whether he was related to Sir 
Isaac Jenks of the firm of Isaac Jenks & Sons of Wolver- 
ton, the witness replied that he was a nephew of Sir Isaac 
Jenks; but when Mr. Hughes wanted to know what he 
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would say if Isaac Jenks & Sons or the Thames Ship- 
building & Engineering Company should declare that they 
could produce tonnage cheaper on an eight-hour than a 
ten-hour basis, the witness replied with much emphasis: 
“I would say I do not believe it.” 


Superintendent Hunt's Views. 


Mr. Hunt, general superintendent of the Homestead 
Steel Works, said that he entered those works as a me- 
chanic 16 years ago and had filled various positions in the 
mills. He had read the arguments and evidence submit- 
ted to the House Committee at previous hearings, and 
from his practical experience was convinced that a com- 
pulsory eight-hour law would be in every way unsatisfac- 
tory and would operate as a gross injustice to all parties, 
and especially to the workingmen. 

“The law of supply and demand,” said he, “ regulates 
all these things practically. The supply of labor to-day is 
about equal to the demand, but this bill creates a demand 
for 50 per cent. additional labor, which must be filled at 
once, and would undoubtedly be filled by cheap labor from 
abroad, which would mean that the American working- 
men would be the real sufferers. The bill is unjust, how- 
ever, in other respects, for it seeks to protect only laborers 
and mechanics, and ignores foremen, clerks, &c. If one 
class is protected and the other is not, there cannot fail 
to be great dissatfaction.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hunt said that he was not a lawyer, 
but that he would like to inquire whether workmen who 
were stockholders in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and therefore part owners in the business, could le- 
gally be prohibited from working in their own shops or on 
their own work any number of hours they might see fit. 
Representative Hughes thought Congress had full author- 
ity to regulate such a matter, but other members of the 
committee seemed to be in some doubt. Concerning some 
of the difficulties in the way of applying the proposed 
measure to steel mills, Mr. Hunt said: 

“In adopting this eight-hour system, steel manufac- 
turers would be put to an enormous loss due to the defects 
in material caused by the numerous changes of workmen. 
To furnish steel at the correct temperature, the heater or 
melter at the mills must carefully watch his steel during 
the entire process and when the change of crews should 
take place at the critical period, there is no doubt that 
numberless heats would be lost. The open hearth de- 
partment, especially, is required to operate on a 12-hour 
shift, for it takes from 10 to 12 hours to complete a heat. 
Steel is charged into a furnace in the shape of pig iron. 
molten iron and scrap. All of it must be carefully watched 
during the entire process, and a workman has to familiar- 
ize himself with the nature and peculiarities of each heat 
and can only become thoroughly acquainted with it by 
watching it continuously during the whole process. If the 
crews were changed just at the time the heat was about 
being completed, the steel would undoubtedly be spoiled 
because the men coming on would not understand the con- 
ditions that had prevailed all through the process. I can- 
not imagine that such a condition would be covered by the 
emergency feature of this bill, but if you can call such in- 
cidents emergencies under this proposed law, I do not 
know that we need take another minute of your time, be- 
cause such an emergency would arise every day, and it 
would not be necessary to pay any attention to the bill. 

Protection Against Subcontractors. 

“ Now, how are we going to protect ourselves against 
subcontractors under this measure? We buy quite a good 
deal of nickel for making armor plate. Under the provis- 
ions of this bill we do not know how we can protect our- 
selves against loss on account of subcontractors who fur- 
nish nickel and who might work their men more than 
eight hours. As I understand this law, the contractor 
is directly liable to the Government for any infringement 
of this act. Now, how can we know, as a matter of fact. 
whether their employees have worked eight hours or ten 
hours a day upon the particular nickel they deliver to 
us?” 

In reply to the question as to whether he could suggest 
any improvement in the pending bill, Mr. Hunt said he did 
uot think he could make any suggestion whatever, and in- 
quired, in turn, whether the committee regarded it as ab- 
solutely necessary to pass any such measure, upon which 
liepresentative Hughes remarked that the committee de- 
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sired to have as good a bill as possible before it. At this 
juncture a lively discussion among members of the com- 
inittee was precipitated by a question from Representative 
Gilbert, who suggested that the pending bill was a penal 
statute and therefore should be given a “ reasonable”’ in- 
terpretation which would probably not restrict a workman 
to the exact minutes or second, but would enable him to 
work a few minutes overtime under ordinary manufactur- 
ing conditions. Other members of the committee pointed 
to the fact that the bill, unlike the act of 1892 and its 
predecessors, was not a penal statute, but related solely to 
contracts, the penalties being fines levied for failure to 
carry out the provisions of specified agreements. All the 
»vctions to be brought under the bill were civil actions, 
and therefore the courts would undoubtedly hold that it 
must be executed to the letter and that none of the lati- 
tude would be allowed as in the case of penal statutes. 

Reverting to the practicability of the eight-hour shift, 
Mr. Hunt said there were two objections to it. In the first 
place, it would be almost impossible to rigidly enforce 
even a ten-hour day in the steel mills, and in that respect 
the hard and fast rule would be a great embarrassment. 
In the second place, however, the shortening of the day 
and the increase in the number of shifts would mean a 
change of crews at many critical moments. Continuing, 
he said: 

“T would like to cite a case or two to show you that it 
would be impossible to change at exactly the right minute. 
Take, for instance, a mill that is rolling a plate that would 
weigh 10,000 pounds, and which has passed through the 
rolls until it is almost completed. The time limit is up 
and the shifts must change. Now, it requires a little time 
to make this change, but you have got to do it while that 
piece is on the table waiting to be finished. The men who 
come on in the change of shifts do not know what changes 
Lave occurred in the condition of that material; they do 
not know what bearings have worn nor how much the 
rolls have worn. This piece must be finished absolutely 
perfect if it is to be rolled to a certain weight per square 
font or to a certain gauge, for the tolerance is so slight 
that it would hardly count. Now, even if you could change 
instantly, the man coming on would not understand that 
material well enough to finish it with absolute accuracy, 
and great loss would frequently occur.” 


Trouble Enough at Present. 

Representative Hughes asked whether difficulties of 
the kind specified ever occurred under the present system, 
to which Mr. Hunt replied in the affirmative, and asked 
why Congress should pass a law to multiply the difficulties 
of the industry. Continuing, he said: 

“You should understand that it is possible to com- 
plete most of the important operations of steel making 
during the 12-hour period, but they could not be completed 
during eight hours. The rigid enforcement of the limit, 
however, would be the most serious embarrassment. Sup- 
pose you were dipping out a heat of steel. For this pur- 
pose an enormous ladle, weighing 50 tons when filled, is 
employed, and is lifted up by a ponderous electric crane to 
a hight of 40 or 50 feet. It is carried forward to the 
mold side to receive the steel for the purpose of making an 
armor plate ingot, for instance. The crane is perhaps 100 
feet from a landing where it is possible for the men to 
come up and down. Now the steel is partially poured 
when the eight-hour law compels you to stop at a certain 
minute. Tell me, if you can, how you will get your crane 
men down and other men up under those conditions. But 
suppose that you could change your men at that time; you 
must, nevertheless, remember that this is a skilled opera- 
tion upon which you cannot put every workman. You 
have got to have a man operate that crane who is thor- 
oughly up to his work. Now, suppose the man who is to 
relieve the crane man is not there? His street car is late. 
or his wife has been sick, and it may be five minutes or an 
hour before he comes. That might happen aJmost any day 
and could hardly be called an extraordinary emergency.” 

Representative Hughes asked how the witness would 
regard a provision which would meet the particular con- 
dition described, to which Mr. Hunt replied that it would 
improve the bill to that extent, but it would be necessary 
to provide for many other similar accidents. Mr. Hughes 
then undertook to secure from the witness an opinion as 
to whether it was not the duty of the United States Steel 
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Corporation to share with its men, by reducing their hours 
of labor, a part of the alleged over-capitalization of the 
company, which Mr. Hughes put at $1,000,000,000. Mr. 
Haydon, one of the attorneys for the steel interests, ob- 
jected to the question on the ground that Mr. Hunt was 
called by the committee to give his views with regard to 
steel making, and that he was a practical man and did not 
profess to know anything about the financial affairs of the 
company. After some discussion the objection was sus- 
tained by the committee. 


Men Not Overworked. 


With regard to the laborious character of the work in 
steel mills as compared with other industries, Mr. Hunt 
said: 

“I want to say to you that our men are not over- 
worked. I cannot tell you how easily they are enabled to 
accomplish the enormous tasks set them through the me- 
dium of modern machinery. We have only three laborers 
at Homestead, and they are fire, water and electricity. 
They are the laborers and they do the work. A man will 
lift up 50 tons of steel by simply moving a lever. There is no 
laborious work at all about it. He will take a great bar 
off the forge and turn it over, end for end, just as easily 
as you would handle a cigar. Fifteen years ago this bill 
might have been desirable because then everything was 
done by hand and it was very laborious. At that time you 
could not have secured men enough to operate such plants 
as we are now running. You could not have turned out 
such a product as we are getting out now because you 
could not get men enough around the piece to lift it. 
How could you lift by hand ingots weighing 20,000 
pounds? They did not make them at all 20 years ago.” 

Mr. Hunt was asked as to the rates of pay at the 
Homestead Works, and said that wages ran from $1.60 
per day for common laborers up to more than $20 a day 
for rollers on tonnage. Mr. Jenks corroborated this state- 
ment, saying that several rollers in the American Steel 
Hoop Company’s works averaged $23.90 per day for a pe- 
riod of several months. Representative Vreeland sug- 
gested that this was more than a Congressman received. 

Mr. Hunt made a strong point against the bill on the 
score of the army of inspectors that would be required to 
determine whether workmen were actually limited to 
eight hours. At the Homestead Works he said there were 
24 departments, in each of which two or three inspectors 
would be required, so that, if the work were running on 
three shifts, two or three hundred inspectors would be 
necessary. Among so many it would not be strange if a 
dishonest man were found, and the opportunities for 
“graft” would be limitless. Mr. Hunt also suggested 
that the manufacturer would be entirely at the mercy of 
his men if at any time a conspiracy should be entered into 
by them to force the plant to work overtime for the pur- 
pose of mulcting the concern in a heavy penalty under 
the Government contract. 

Other witnesses heard by the committee on the 3d and 
4th inst., were C. N. Fay of the Fay-Sholes Typewriter 
Company, Chicago; A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements; W. D. Forbes of the 
W. D. Forbes Company, Hoboken, N. J., manufacturers of 
high speed engines ; Harold Lomas of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Electrical Company, Ampere, N. J., and Daniel Davenport, 
attorney for the American Anti-Boycott Association. The 
committee adjourned until the 10th inst., when members 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and of the 
National Metal Trades Association will be heard. 

W. L. C. 
————_~>-e—_____—- 


The Hamilton Iron & Steel Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
enjoy the distinction of having bought and reworked the 
iron in the “ Great Eastern,” which long held the record as 
the largest ship in the world; the Niagara suspension 
bridge, which for years was the only bridge over the Niag- 
ara River; the unique Victoria tubular bridge at Montreal, 
which was 9144 feet long, and the once famous Atlantic 
liner, the “ City of Rome.” The iron was worked up into 
bar iron, the bulk of which went into the construction of 
agricultural implements. What could better illustrate the 
unsentimental materialism of the present generation than 
the reduction of these famous products of engineering into 
prosaic merchant bars? 
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An Electrically Driven Sprue Cutter. 


In view of the fact that the operation of the power 
sprue cutter requires no serious variations of speed, the 
driving of this machine electrically is particularly ex- 
pedient. The growing tendency among modern foundries 





Fig. 


1.—General View of the Machine. 


to increase the use of electric drives also makes a machine 
so arranged of considerable importance and brings it in 
large demand. To meet this demand the F. B. Shuster 
Company of New Haven, Conn., have produced a machine 
which meets the requirements excellently. 

It is in its main features precisely similar to the stand- 
ard balance wheel type of power sprue cutter. In place 
of the belt drive, however, is substituted the motor drive. 

As will be noted from the engravings, the machine is 
designed with great liberality as to the distribution of 
metal where it is most needed in the performance of the 
severe duty placed upon the machine. It has a capacity 
of cutting sprues or gates up to % inch thick and 2 inches 
wide from brass castings. Being actuated by the cam 
movement on the driving shaft and having the foot lever 
release of the ordinary power sprue cutter, it is, of course, 
capable of producing work in very large quantities. 

As will be noted in Fig. 2, the motor is mounted on u 
bracket fixed to the rear of the machine. It is an inclosed 
type of Crocker-Wheeler make, having a capacity of 5 
horse-power. A rawhide pinion on the armature shaft 
meshes into an intermediate spur gear, which in turn is 
brought into mesh, with a spur gear ring bolted to the 
nner side of the balance wheel. The motor is, of course, 
f the costant speed type, and through its system of di- 
‘ect gearing gives a steady, practically noiseless, movemeat 
to the machine. The arrangement of the motor drive is 
such as to comply with United States Government specifi- 

ations. 
_——_3o-oe——_ 


The trustee in bankruptcy for the New York Car 
Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. Y., J. Frank Aldrich, last week 
filed a formal schedule of objections to the claim of the 
North American Trust Company of New York for $94,694. 
Che claim had been allowed by the referee in bankruptcy, 
ind a dividend of 10 per cent. paid on it. The trustee now 
asks that the entire claim be expunged and that the Trust 
Company be made to refund the dividend. It is charged 
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by Mr. Aldrich that the claim was based on three notes 
which represented the unpaid portion of a debt of the P. 
H. Griffin Machine Works to the Trust Company, and that 
the car wheel works agreed to pay the debt of the other 
company in which P. H. Griffin was interested. It is 
charged that the debt assumed by the car wheel works 
was unauthorized and illegal, and no consideration was 
received. The matter will be given a hearing on March 
18. 
——$—- eo ___—_ 


The Greatest Stone Arch Bridge. 


The great Luxembourg arch will not hold the world’s 
record for masonry bridges much longer. It was run 
pretty closely by the Italian bridge near Morbegno upon 
the Colico-Sondrio Railway in Lombardy, erected by the 
Adriatic Railway Company. A third competitor now rele- 
gates them to the second and third places in the list, and 
assumes the first in its own right. The new structure is 
in course of construction at Plauen, in Saxony, and has 
a span of 295 feet. The revised list of a few of the larg- 
est examples of existing stone arch bridges, given for the 
purpose of comparison, will stand as in the following ta- 
ble: 


Name and country. Span Rise. 
PE ee Pees er ee ee Oe 295 en 
Emzemboars, Grand Duchy... cscccievcceccas 275 54 
PE RO ce i os.ce ue te abadsaaaceconwaede 230 33 
Co es IONS o's cb Sees cv ddceevesens 220 57 
BB Er ee ee eee ee 213 59 
CUO, TRE iin occ ccneciaweecgéavcseus 200 42 


One of the principal features of the Luxembourg ex- 
ample is that it really consists of a pair of parallel arches, 
separated by a space of 20 feet. which is covered over by 
a flooring of ferro-concrete. The Plauen bridge is built 
of masonry throughout. The bridge was designed by M. 
C. Leibold of the firm of Leibold & Co. of Langebriick, 





Connection and Cam 


2.—Rear View, 


Showing Motor 
Mechanism. 


Fig. 


Saxony, who are the contractors for the work. This last 
example of the stone arch type practically equals the 
longest span of 300 feet designed by Perronet, although 
the arch was never built. It remains to be seen if suc- 
ceeding modern examples will reach his ideal dimensions 
of 500 feet. 
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The British Iron Trade. 


The Market. 


LONDON, February 27, 1904.—Strange, but true, at the 
present moment both Americans and Germans are off the 
iarket. British makers ought surely to be in the seventh 
heaven. Alas, it is quite otherwise, for trade still con- 
tinues to be stagnant, and we are disposed to think that 
the first quarter of the year will pass away with sluggish 
indifference to profits and dividends. Just now the steel 
section attracts most attention, but mainly because of the 
alleged German-Belgian agreement to which I have al- 
luded in two previous letters. It is certain that German, 
American and Belgian quotations are firmer in every re- 
spect. American agents are particwar as to the kind of 
specification they are willing to accept, which, of course, 
means firmer quotations. 

Marked bar makers are doing fairly cemunerative 
work, but the unmarked bar men are unhappy. Pig iron 
shows no improvement, although it is perhaps slightly 
firmer than at the beginning of the year. One well-known 
authority, J. Stephen Jeans, in commenting this week upon 
the state of the market, says that new enterprises project- 
ed at home likely to call for liberal supplies of pig iron 
are in number considerable in almost all the regular 
branches of industry, foundry operation and electrical 
enterprises more especially. I hope this is true. The 
same authority says there is reason to believe that the de- 
pression which has lately marked the course of the rail 
trade is temporary. British rail makers have managed to 
retain a larger share of the foreign rail trade than those 
of any other country, and their connections in this line 
are sO humerous and so satisfactory that they may look 
forward to the future with a large degree of confidence. 
Rails, tin plates and sheets of all kinds are the three chief 
staples of the British iron trade, and they may be said, 
mutatis mutandis, to continue to hold their ground in all 
of them, although their rail connections are more subject 
to serious competition than either of the other two. 

There is this to be said in the matter of rails, that 
the half-year railway dividends have panned out slightly 
better than was anticipated. In that event there may 
not be the same rigid determination to economize that 
was expressed by railway magnates a few weeks ago. 
Meantime the serious depression in the iron and steel in- 
dustries has had an adverse effect on the Furness Rail- 
way Company. The depression struck them like a Lon- 
don fog in October last, and in consequence they have been 
obliged to reduce their dividend from 3% to 2% per cent. 
There has been a large falling off in the mineral and mer- 
chandise traffic over the whole district since the occur- 
rence of the depression. 

The advance in the price of steel plates and similar 
commodities which I advised last week, coupled with the 
revival of shipbuilding on the northeast coast, has in- 
duced the South Durham Steel & Iron Company to reopen 
their Moor Iron Works at Stockton-on-Tees. These works, 
which employ about 1000 men, have been closed since Oc- 
tober, 1902. The other works of the company at West 
Hartlepool and Stockton-on-Tees are stated to be very 
busy, large orders having been placed recently by ship- 
builders. 

With reference to the alleged loss incurred by German 
manufacturing firms on their export trade, an interesting 
statement was made last week by Sir Christopher Fur- 
ness, at a meeting of the South Durham Steel & Iron 
Company, that he had ascertained that, in spite of having 
to pay carriage to England, the German exporters make 
a profit. What one would like to know, of course, is 
whether they make a profit on these exports by them- 
selves, which the statement suggests, or only on their 
whole turnover, including that in their own protected 
home market. Sir Christopher Furness went on to say 
that with Talbot furnaces steel billets could and would 
ultimately be produced by the firm in which he is inter- 
ested at 60 shillings a ton, and sold at a profit at that 
figure. 


‘The Forge Trade Association. 


The Forge Trade Association, the formation of which 
has already been advised, is now, as the strategists say, 
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“in being.” Its objects are to investigate the nature and 
effects of foreign competition, and to further the interests 
of the forge trade. The first president will be A. D. 
Wedgwood of the Dennystown Forge Company of Dum- 
barton. The following gentlemen are members of the 
committee: W. H. Ellis of John Brown & Co., Limited, 
Sheffield; Mr. Melling of Ince Forge Company, Limited, 
Wigan; J. W. Percival of Cammell, Laird & Co., Limited ; 
T. Putnam of Darlington Forge Company, Limited; A. 
Robertson of Matthew Reid & Co., Kilmarnock; W. Som- 
ers of Walter Somers & Co., Limited, Halesowen; J. C. 
Smith of W. Beardmore & Co., Limited, Glasgow, and J. 
M. Ramsay of Portland Forge Company, Limited, Kilmar- 
nock, convener. The secretary is Richard Smith, account- 
ant, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The entrance fee of the asso- 
ciation has been fixed at 2 guineas, and subscriptions will 
be called for as expenses demand. 


The Bloomfield Iron Works. 


The Bloomfield Iron Works were put up at auction last 
Thursday, and being iron market day there was naturally 
a large attendance. Included in the plant enumerated in 
the auctioneer’s catalogue were four forges, with 57 pud- 
dling and ball furnaces and six helves; a boiler plate and 
sheet mill, four merchant mills, two guide mills, 14 heat- 
ing and annealing furnaces, 12 engines, 23 boilers. The 
lot also comprised the good will, trade name and regis- 
tered trade-marks and the mineral estate, which the 
mining engineer estimated as containing 430,000 tons of 
coal, including a seam of the famous South Staffordshire 
thick coal. The first bid was £10,000, but at £19,200 the 
lot was withdrawn. 

‘The Bloomfield Iron Works are of considerable historic 
interest to iron and steel men. They were erected about 
1826 by Joseph Hall of Tipton, who, after a succession of 
partners, finally met William Barrows, the grandfather of 
the present head of the firm. Joseph Hall, the original 
founder of the firm, made a lasting reputation as the chief 
pioneer of the method of puddling ever since known as 
“ nig boiling.” In 1783 Henry Cort of Lancashire invented 
the puddling furnace, and succeeded in converting cast iron 
into malleable iron. Cort’s puddling furnace proved to be 
very wasteful until the system was improved by Joseph 
Hall, who died in 1862, when his family’s control of the 
works ceased. 

Not only have the Bloomfield Works been regarded as 
among the chief of their kind throughout the kingdom, 
but William Barrows & Sons for a great many years have 
held a foremost place among the finished iron firms of 
the Midlands known as “list” houses, or marked bar 
makers. Their B.B.H. brand—which was taken after the 
names of the originators of the firm, Bradley, Barrows 
and Hall—was famous in the days when marked iron was 
the chief characteristic of the South Staffordshire indus- 
try, and in connection with its high standard of quality 
it may be mentioned that the late Mr. Chance is reported 
to have said that it was as valuable for certain glass 
making purposes as to be worth its weight in silver. Some 
of the most successful ironmasters in South Staffordshire 
and the North of England have been trained at these 
works. 

It is hoped throughout the district in which the works 
are situated that they will be sold in one lot as a going 
concern, as their closure would be a serious blow to the 
industrial prosperity of Tipton. Four or five rather large 
iron making establishments in the same district have been 
closed during the last ten or twelve years, the last mis- 
rortune of the kind being the dismantling of the Wednes- 
bury Oak Works of Philip Williams & Son, who obtained 
a world-wide reputation for their brand of finished iron 
known as the Mitre iron, for many, years specially speci- 
fied in Government and engineers’ contracts. Two or 
three of the extinguished Tipton firms have attributed 
their losses to the introduction of steel, which during the 
last twelve years has been superseding iron in the manu- 
facture of boiler plates, bridge girder plates, heavy struc- 
tural angles, and other sorts. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to recall the fact that old members of the iron 
trade often mention the celebrated controversy which took 
place in 1856-7 between Joseph Hall of the Bloomfield 
‘Works and Henry Bessemer, when Mr. Hall declared that 
Bessemer’s invention was utterly valueless. 
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Profits and Dividends. 


The doings of William Jessop & Sons, Limited, of 
Sheffield are of special interest, owing to that firm’s con- 
nection in America. The profits for the year amount to 
£44,314. <A dividend of 6 shillings per share is declared. 
The report states that the equipment of the American 
works has been completed, and no funds in respect of cap- 
ital expenditure have been drawn since August last. In 
the early months of 1903, as may generally be looked for 
when commencing the working of a new plant of this 
character, a number of difficulties arose, which reduced 
the output’ considerably, but these have been overcome, 
and the whole plant is now working satisfactorily. Dur- 
ing the year the directors have availed themselves of an 
opportunity which was presented owing to the death of 
the senior partner of J. J. Saville & Co., steel and file 
manufacturers, of Triumph Works, Sheffield, and of Libau, 
in Russia, of acquiring an interest in that business, and 
it is anticipated that the connection will prove advan- 
tageous to both concerns. As the negotiations were only 
brought to a close in the current year, 1904, the transac- 
is not shown in the present balance sheet. 

The Lanarkshire Steel Company, Limited, after appro- 
priating £15,000 for depreciation and carrying forward 
£1379, pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on their cumulative 
preference shares and 10 shillings per share on their ordi- 
nary. 

Brown-Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited, pay a dividend 
of 5 per cent., which, with the interim dividend paid in 
July last, makes 10 per cent. for the year; £6000 is carried 
to the reserve fund, and £10,243 to current year’s account. 

A very prosperous year is recorded by Brossley Broth- 
ers, the geat gas and oil engine builders of Manchester. 
The profits for last year reached £118,681, being thus some 
£38,000 in excess of those earned in 1902, which in turn 
showed an advance on the 1901 record. The company, in 
fact, have been steadily going ahead of late, and appear 
to thrive in spite of foreign tariffs, dumping, and all the 
other industrial evils of the hour. The dividend is again 
at the rate of 11 per cent. on the ordinary shares. The 
company, in common with others, are sufferers by the 
great shrinkage in Stock Exchange values, the deprecia- 
tion amounting to £17,000 on the £130,000 invested. It is 
proposed to write down invested funds by this amount. 
Even then the carrying forward is £18,777, or £11,400 
more than the amount brought in. The reserve remains 
at £100,000. 

G. H. Williamson & .Sons, Limited, a well-known firm 
of workers in sheet iron and tin plates and japanned 
goods, in which, by the way, keen competition is experi- 
enced, announce profits amounting to £11,578, and pay a 
dividend of 6 per cent. 


Workshop Reform in the Sheffield Heavy Trades. 


Sheffield is proverbial for its tenacity of purpose, but 
this quality carries with it its own defect. Sometimes 
the Sheffielders are a little slow in bringing their methods 
up to date. When they do start in, it is generally a very 
thorough performance. The Sheffield heavy trades, by 
which is meant the manufacture of large parts of machin- 
ery, such as cranks and shafting, armor plates and rail- 
road material, are now being gradually subjected to inev- 
itable changes in the direction of greater efficiency and 
larger economy. In these later days, when the costs of 
production must be closely watched, it is not surprising 
that many Sheffield methods are passing under close re- 
view, as, for example, production by contract. It has 
been found needlessly costly in many instances, and is 
condemned and doomed. Of course, there are Sheffield 
firms who years ago abolished the system, but it none the 
less survives. It is recognized that direct personal con- 
trol and strict supervision by the actual management 
must be the order of the day. 

Until 12 or 15 years ago contracting was almost uni- 
versal at the big Sheffield works. Almost every depart- 
ment of production was carried on by it. For steel melt- 
ing, for rolling, for forging, as well as for what may be 
called mere service operations, such as the erection of 
furnaces, the carting of coal and other raw materials, 
contractors engaged with the firms to carry out the work 
required at so much per ton, and then got the work 
done, if it was an actual manufacturing process, on the 
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firm’s plant and machinery with labor which they chem- 
selves hired and paid. The supposed advantage of this 
system to the firms who adopted it was a lessened cost of 
management. 

Most of the firms had progressed from comparatively 
humble origins, and their staffs of technically trained offi- 
cials, if they were not nonexistent, were extremely small. 
Management was centralized in the offices, where natu- 
rally clerks rather than practical men predominated. 
Selling prices were regulated by the limited competition 
of other Sheffield firms, not, as now, by international com- 
petition often based on “dumping,” and in these cir- 
cumstances the contractors who were able to take all the 
trouble of works management upon their own shoulders 
were extremely well paid. In fact, they got what would 
now be considered fancy prices, and instances could be 
given of contract work which is to-day paid for at only 
a little more than one-third of the rate which ruled in 
the heyday of Sheffield’s prosperity. As the wages of the 
laboring men have not materially altered, inference is 
obvious. The contractors, as a matter of fact, were in 
the way of making large fortunes. Many of them achieved 
wealth and became themselves the founders of businesses. 

The greater complexity and the more scientific method 
with which technical processes are carried on are intro- 
ducing into these large establishments a class of men who 
have enjoyed educational advantages, and a_ technical 
training unobtainable a generation ago. These men hav- 
ing to originate and direct and control the operations car- 
ried on, come into contact with the older system in a way 
office staffs never did, and, of course, soon detected the 
extravagance and waste which were inevitable where mep 
in positions of authority were handling other people’s 
property with an eye mainly to their own personal profit. 
The seeker after economy in management was bound 
sooner or later to come into collision with the contracting 
system, and it is evident that under modern conditions 
it is the contracting system that will have to disappear. 

It is a curious fact that the contracting system is less 
extravagant in comparatively slack times than when the 
output approaches the maximum possible in a given 
works. A little consideration will show how this comes 
to be the case. The contractor’s remuneration, in theory, 
covers the cost of management, but as it is based prac- 
tically on tonnage, and thus increases with the output, the 
proportion of it which may be taken to represent manage- 
ment costs is seen to be multiplied as the output grows. 
tut the remuneration of salaried officials does not increase 
proportionately with the output. As between the contract- 
ing system and direct workshop management through 
skilled practical officials there is, therefore, a great field 
for economy. 


A Compulsory Metric Bill. 


On Tuesday afternoon last the House of Lords unani- 
mously passed a bill rendering compulsory the use of 
metric weights and measures in Great Britain. The bill 
provides that the metric system shall become compulsory 
on April 5, 1906, or at such later date as may be directed 
by an Order in Council. Among those supporting the bill 
was Lord Kelvin, who expressed the opinion that Great 
Britain was losing enormously every year by dilatory tac- 
tics in regard to the use of the metric system. He 
quoted Sir W. Ramsay, who wrote: “I was in Germany 
during the change there; it gave no trouble whatever, and 
was recognized within a week.” 

Throughout the whole debate it was interesting to ob- 
serve that all the speakers took it for granted that be- 
cause the metric system had become legally obligatory in 
such countries as Germany, Norway and Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, and so forth, therefore there was no 
persistence of the old national units. As a matter of fact, 
anybody who has taken the trouble to look into the ques- 
tion knows perfectly well that the enactment of a com- 
pulsory metric system only means that upon national trad- 
ing habits is superimposed a new system which by no 
means ousts the old. There is not a country in Europe 
where the metric system is legally obligatory which does 
not continue to trade in the old units. This is particularly 
true of France and Germany. In France it may almost 
be said that there are ancient measurements in vogue in 
nearly every department. In Germany the intermixture 
of the metric system with local weights and measures, 
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plus English measurements, particularly in the textile 
and engineering industries, is about the most glaring case 
of confusion worse confounded that could well be imag- 
ined. 8. G. H. 


————_1-- o_\_—“—_ 


The Duryea Aeronautical Motor. 


A motor remarkable for its light weight in proportion 
to the power developed has recently been built by the 
Duryea Power Company of Reading, Pa., for a New Eng- 
land aeronaut. By brake test it delivered 40.50 horse- 
power at 900 revolutions per minute, and since it weighs 
complete slightly over 200 pounds, the weight per horse- 
power is less than 5 pounds. The spark coil battery, 
fuel and water tanks add about 32 pounds to its weight. 

It consists practically of two 3-cylinder gasoline mo- 
tors placed opposite to one another, and acting on a 
3-throw crankshaft to give a mechanical balance. The 
cylinders are 4.5 inches.in diameter by 5.5 inches long, 
and the inlet and exhaust valves on each cylinder may 
be removed by loosening a single nut. For the purpose 
of lubrication the crank shaft and crank pins are hollow. 
The jumping spark system of ignition is used with a 
single coil for all cylinders, and a commutator for switch- 
ing the current to each one of the six in order. This 
motor, believed to«be the lightest for its power ever 
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THE DURYEA AERONAUTICAL MOTOR. 


constructed, is an evidence of the mechanical develop- 
ments brought about by the requirements of the auto- 
mobile, and is an illustration of how progress in one 
industry contributes to progress in another. 


—\_2-+- 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 
one hundred and thirty-sixth meeting at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club in that city on Wednesday evening, March 2. 
The president, Thomas Devlin, called the meeting to order 
at the usual hour. Those present numbered 46. 

The Committee on the World’s Fair Foundry Exhibit, 
Dr. E. BE. Brown, chairman, reported that Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, director of Metallurgy and Mining, had commu- 
nicated under recent date the appointment of an execu- 
tive commission, composed of representatives of the dif- 
ferent foundrymen’s associations, who would have in 
charge the entire arrangement regarding the exhibit. 
After Dr. Elmer E. Brown had been elected as representa- 
tive for the local association, the following committee 
was announced : 

O. P. Letchworth, Buffalo, N. Y., National Founders’ 
Association. t 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wachung, N. J., American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

H. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. I.,, New England 
Foundrymen’s Association. 
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A. W. Slocum, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association. 

F. C. Schwedman, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Foundry 
men’s Association. 

It was also announced that, as the World’s Fair Com 
mission had been granted additional funds by the Govern 
ment, it had decided to erect the building for the foundr, 
exhibition purposes at its own expense. What dispositio: 
would be made of the funds provided through the variou: 
foundrymen’s associations was at the time undecided. 

The paper of the evening, entitled “ The Green Fue 
Economizer,” was read by A. H. Blackburn, Matteawan, 
es 

In the discussion which followed it was said that th: 
Green economizer had not yet been applied to foundries 
for heating purposes, but had been successfully used in 
large mills. Ordinary draft was usually sufficient, 
but if necessary forced draft could be used advantageous- 
ly. A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Blackburn for his 
interesting paper. 

The first question of the evening by the Quiz class 
was, “ What amount of moisture is there in molding sand 
when properly tempered for use?” This question was 
asked in view of establishing, if possible, some standard 
which would enable dealers in foundry sand to adjust 
equitably differences arising from shipments of wet sand, 
practically unavoidable during the spring months. Con- 
siderable discussion followed, but no definite answer was 
given. As different work required sand of different de- 
grees of dampness, it was difficult to say just what an 
average would be. Sands differed themselves, and some 
would absorb greater proportions of moisture than others. 
In some foundries molders cut their own sand and in oth- 
ers all the sand was tempered by one man, making condi- 
tions whereby the amount of moisture was liable to vary 
greatly. The general method of determination as to the 
fitness of the sand for certain work was feeling it. 

Question No. 2 was, “ How long should the wood fire 
in a cupola be lighted before the blast is turned on?” A\l- 
most all the foundrymen present had a somewhat different 
method of treating this subject, and all claimed equally 
good results from their individual methods. The practice 
in some cases is to put in the wood, fuel and metal charges, 
and then light off and put on the air as soon as the wood 
catches sufficiently to stand the blast; as the wood might 
often be damp, the time required varied. Others, after 
charging the wood and bed of fuel, light off, and as soon as 
the bed shows red through the body—that is, indicates 
that it has become thoroughly ignited—the charges of iron 
are made and the blast put on. Another method is to 
light the wood fire and allow it to burn slowly by natural 
draft for 2 to 2% hours, when the blast is put on. In other 
instances the cupola is charged and lighted at 10.30 in the 
morning and the blast not put on until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. It was suggested that the bed was wasted or 
weakened by the long burning, but it was said by those 
who followed this practice that hot iron invariably re- 
sulted. ’ 

Question No. 3 was, “ What is the best way to deter- 
mine the necessary pressure of blast for a cupola?” 

In discussing this question it was said that, generally 
speaking, it was not the question of pressure, but rather 
volume of the blast that produced results in the cupola. 
Seventy cubic feet of air is required to burn 1 pound of 
fuel, and if the cupola is to make hot iron it is necessary 
to get a sufficient volume of air in the stack to do this 
work. The pressure of the blast varies during the run 
of the cupola, due to variation in the stock and the accu- 
mulation of slag in the cupola or at the tuyeres, varia- 
tions of as much as 100 per cent. being said not to be un- 
usual. Hot iron for different classes of work produced 
at pressures varying from 4 to 16 ounces was reported. 
Sufficient pressure is necessary to drive the air to the cen- 
ter of the cupola, so that combustion may be properly sup- 
ported, but just what pressure is necessary in each case 
depends entirely on the condition of the charges. A uni- 
form rule could not be made by which all foundrymen 
might be governed. 

The meeting then adjourned and lunch was served in 
the banquet hall of the club, during which Dr. EB. BE. Brown 
acted as toastmaster and informal addresses were made 
by a number of those present. 
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The Veeder Tachometer, 


The action of the tachometer shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration depends on the water pressure established 
by a centrifugal pump when driven by the machine to be 
tested. The constituted parts of the instrument are a 
pump consisting of a paddle wheel mounted on the shaft 
and inclosed in a casing, and an indicator comprising a 
glass tube with the scale graduated to read directly in 
revolutions per minute, and a reservoir. The pump 
draws the liquid from the reservoir and raises in the indi- 
cator tube to a hight corresponding to the speed of the 
work. In the calibration, the law is involved that the 
vertical distance between the level of the water in the 
reservoir and the top of the column of water in the tube 
is proportional to the square of the speed. 

The reservoir is concentric with the indicator tube, so 
that a slight inclination does not vary the level of the 
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THE VEEDER TACHOMETER. 


liquid in the tube appreciably. When the instrument is 
not running, the liquid in the central tube should be just 
even with the point of an inverted cone in the center of 
the reservoir. This is correct zero reading for which 
the instrument may be set before starting by adjusting a 
displacement plunger by means of the knob on the side 
of the tachometer. The instrument is filled by removing 
the cap at the top of the column behind the scale, and 
excess of liquid may be drawn off through a small cock 
at the left side. To diminish the dancing of the water 
column due to sudden fluctuations in the speed, the small 
handle in front may be used for choking the passage 
from the pump to the indicator tube. While this decreases 
the senstiveness of the apparatus, it is held that it does 
not affect the accuracy of the average reading. 

In using the instrument the pointed nut on the pump 
shaft is inserted in the countersunk end of the shaft to be 
tested or the two shafts may be connected by gears or 
pulleys. In the latter case the ratio of transmission 
must be allowed for in translating the reading. It is 
often desirable when testing very high speeds to use 
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some such medium for reducing the speed of the instru- 
ment so as not to exceed its capacity. The standard in- 
strument has a 12-inch scale which will register from 500 
to 2500 revolutions per minute. With care even the high- 
est speeds—those recorded near the top of the scale—may 
be read to within one-quarter of 1 per cent., and under 
ordinary conditions the error will not exceed one-half of 
1 per cent. For laboratory work the instrument is made 
with a scale 3 feet high, readings on which may be made 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

This new form of tachometer is manufactured by the 
Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 


————q+»y>- HS _—____—_ 


Defeat of the Brass Workers’ Unions in Chicago. 


The lockout of Chicago chandelier makers, which has 
been in progress for a couple of months, still continues as 
far as union workmen are concerned, although the 14 
plants involved which were closed down absolutely for 
nine weeks recently opened with nonunion labor. W. M. 
Webster, secretary of the National Association of Brass 
Manufacturers, who has conducted the campaign on the 
part of the employers, states that 70 per cent. of the full 
force of men are now employed in the chandelier making 
establishments, many of whom were formerly union men, 
and that this percentage is being rapidly increased, so 
that it will be but a short time before the shops are run- 
ning full time and full handed. 

The cause of the lockout was a series of demands on 
the part of the unions, following repeated curtailments of 
output, which had reached a point where it was impossi- 
ble for Chicago manufacturers to compete with outside 
shops. Mr. Webster illustrated the degree of curtailment 
which had been forced on the Chicago manufacturers by 
the unions by saying that where 35 pieces of a certain 
class of work were ruled as a day’s work by unions in 
Chicago, from 55 to 64 pieces per day were being exe- 
cuted by nonunion shops in other cities, and that of another 
article on which Chicago unions had decided 200 pieces 
should be a day’s work, 414 pieces were being made in 
nonunion shops in the same nine hours’ time, and 460 
pieces in 10 hours. One Chicago manufacturer reported 
to him that a comparison of the cost of output of 1900 
with that of 1903 revealed the fact that it cost $22,764.16 
more for labor on exactly the same number of the same 
pieces last year under union rules than it did three years 
previous, before the unions had become dominant, this 
amount of money being nothing short of a tribute paid by 
manufacturers to union labor. 

The annual agreement between the Brass Workers’ 
Union and the Brass Manufacturers’ Association, in- 
volving 65 manufacturers and 1800 members of the union, 
expired March 1, and some weeks ago when the manu- 
facturers notified the unions they would not renew the 
agreement a strike was threatened. It now appears, how- 
ever, that the Brass Workers’ Union has decided to aban- 
don the strike and to drift along without a trade agree- 
ment. It is said that the treasury of the union has been 
so depleted by the nine weeks’ strike of the 680 chandelier 
workers that it is insolvent and in arrears to the national 
body. 

The Beardsley Chandelier Mfg. Company have asked 
the courts for an injunction against molestation and pick- 
eting against the Chicago Federation of Labor and 150 of 
its members, specifically naming the metal polishers, buf- 
fers, platers, brass molders, core makers and brass and 
silver workers’ unions, and the officers of five local unions 
in addition to the federation. The bill states that the ma- 
jority of the employees of the company are well satisfied 
with their wages and conditions, and asks that picketing 
and intimidation be stopped by the courts. 


———————_>-e____ 


On March 1 checks were sent to all the stockholders of 
the Chicago World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, in ac- 
cordance with the action taken by the directors on De- 
cember 13, 1903, declaring a final dividend of 4.65 per cent. 
On the back of each check is an indorsement reading: “I 
hereby acknowledge receipt in full of all claims against 
the World’s Columbian Exposition on account of my 
ownership of stock in said company.” The first and only 
dividend paid up to that time was 10 per cent. 
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Joseph Wharton Opposes the Metric 
System. 


Testimony Before the House Committee. 


Joseph Wharton, president of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, appeared before the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures on February 25 in 
opposition to the bill making the metric system the legal 
standard in the United States. He began by reading a 
letter from the American Iron and Steel Association ad- 
dressed to Chairman James H. Southard of the com- 


‘mittee, protesting against favorable action on House 


bill No. 93, “ which proposes to make the use of the 
metric system of weights and measures compulsory in 
the transaction of business with Government and between 
individuals.” The letter concludes: “ We certainly do 
not know of one iron and steel manufacturing company 
which desires that this change be made, either now or 
at any future time.” Following is an abstract of the 
subsequent proceedings : 


Is the Bill Beally Compulsory? 

The Chairman: Will you tell me, Mr. Wharton, how 
you and apparently so many of the manufacturers got the 
idea that the legislation pending in this committee was 
intended to make the metric system compulsory generally 
with the people, as that letter states? 

Mr. Wharton: Suppose we turn to the language of the 
bill: 

Be it enacted. &c., That on and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1905, al! the departments of the Government of the United 
States, in the transaction of all business requiring the use of 
weight and measurement, except in completing the survey of 


public lands, shall employ and use only the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system ; 


That is one clause or feature of the bill. That takes 
effect on January 1, next year, if it becomes law. It then 
proceeds : 


and on and after the first day of January, 1906, the weights 
and measures of the metric system shall be the legal standard 
weights and measures of and in the United States. 


We take that to mean that, if the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system are going to be the legal stand- 
ard of the United States, anything that gets into court 
would have to be translated into the metric system; that 
anybody who is doing business in the old fashioned way, 
with the old fashioned weights and measures, would be 
at a disadvantage by not having used the standards or- 
dained by the law, and would be obliged in some way to 
conform to the then legal standard. Of course, people 
between themselves can conduct their business in any 
way the two parties may agree to. A man may sell 
peaches or corn by the basket, and those baskets might 
be of any customary size understood by the parties. 
There need be no legal standard as to that transaction, 
but when two persons get into a legal contest, concern- 
ing anything usually dealt in by the ton or pound or gal- 
lon, then I presume the effect of the proposed law would 
be that they have got to show up their statements ac- 
cording to the new legal standard. Is that your idea, 
sir? 

The Chairman: I only wanted to get your idea. My 
idea would be that, so long as there is nothing in this 
bill making the use of any weights or measures illegal, 
that language in the bill is largely surplusage. 

Mr. Wharton: Well, can there be two legal stand- 
ards of weights in the country, and if there is one set 
of weights that is the legal standard and another set 
of weights that is empirical or local or merely habitual, 
no matter how generally used, would not that latter 
class have to give way to the legal standard? 

The Chairman: Suppose, for instance, you sell a piece 
of land, taking an extreme case, and supposing the dimen- 
sions of that land are stated in Spanish varas, we will 
say; do you have any idea that that contract would be 
illegal because of the fact that it was stated in Spanish 
varas? 

Mr. Wharton: I answer your question by remarking 
that in cases of transfers of land the thing which really 
regulates the business is the boundary—the metes and 
bounds. 

The Chairman: If there were two descriptions, one 
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being a description by metes and bounds and the other 
being a description indicating the number of rods or feet 
or acres, the description by metes and bounds would pre- 
vail? 

Mr. Wharton: Yes. 

The Chairman: That is a rule of law, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Wharton: Yes. 

The Chairman: But supposing there were only one 
description; supposing that you should sell corn in this 
country, or make a contract for the sale of corn, and the 
quantity should be stated by any foreign term having a 
definite meaning which could be ascertained; would it 
render the contract illegal because of the fact that it 
was not stated in terms employed by our system of 
weights and measures? 

Mr. Wharton: I do not think that a contract other- 
wise valid could be adjudged invalid on that account. 
A plea for specific performance might prevail. But the 
wording of the proposed law might lead a court to decide 
that the terms of the contract should be translated into 
the legal standard terms, and judgment be rendered in 
those terms. 

The Chairman: Have you any idea that a contract of 
that kind would be held to be an illegal contract? Is it 
not obvious that a court before whom a contract of that 
kind should come for determination would simply ar- 
rive, in the best way possible, at the intention of the 
parties? 

Mr. Wharton: Yes, I should say so. We used to have 
in the city of Philadelphia a system of ground rents, pay- 
able in Spanish milled dollars, weighing each 17 penny- 
weights and 6 grains. I suppose that system of convey- 
ancing originated before we had any fixed system of 
coinage in this country; but it prevailed up to my time 
and I have had to do with that kind of ancient ground 
rents where the rent was payable in Spanish milled 
dollars, a thing that was not in accordance with any 
system of United States money, and the courts, I believe, 
always upheld it. 


Mr. Hedge: It is upheld now, Mr. Wharton. If you 
made such a contract to-day it would be enforced. 

The Chairman: The reason I asked the question, Mr. 
Wharton, is this: An impression has gotten out—I can 
only imagine how it has gotten out—that the purpose 
of this bill is to impose upon the business interests of the 
country in a compulsory way the general use of the 
metric weights and measures. 

Mr. Wharton: Our impression is that the persons 
who originally conceived this bill intended to reach just 
that end; they intended that it should ultimately be- 
come compulsory. We, however, regard its language as 
being ambiguous, capable of being looked upon, from 
what I take to be your point of view, as being merely a 
sort of invitation, a system held out which may be 
adopted by persons in their private dealings, but not 
compulsory. But the same languge seems to us to imply 
that the real operation of the law shall, in fact, be at 
last compulsory, though original] legislation may be need- 
ed to make it so, for we observe that in other countries 
where the metric system has been introduced by law it 
has been found necessary to ask compulsory legislation 
to make it go, since people naturally adhere to the old 
weights and measures. Even in France, where the metric 
system originated, there are calls for more compulsory 
action, to make it obligatory, to drive out the old weights 
and measures. Let me add a remark about this Spanish 
milled dollar’ business. I never knew a rent to be paid in 
the absolute Spanish coins. They have always been 
translated into American money, so that when the pay- 
ment came to be made the person receiving the rent has 
been satisfied to receive the ordinary current money, only 
holding the covenant for coins over the debtor as some- 
thing that may be demanded if there is any change in 
our standard, or if in any way the current dollar here 
should be of less value than the stipulated Spanish silver 
dollar of fixed weight. 

Mr. Candler: You pay the equivalent in American 
coin? 

Mr. Wharton: The equivalent was always paid in 
American money. 
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Mr. Hedge: And probably with a check? 

Mr. Wharton: Yes; I knew of an important case of 
the kind in Philadelphia. The old Powel estate on the 
west side of the Schuylkill was purchased by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, a large part of the purchase 
price being represented by a ground rent payable in Span- 
ish dollars. The heir of that ground rent was a good 
deal exercised during the Civil War as to whether that 
stipulation for payment in such coin could be evaded 
and payment made in legal tender paper, but in point of 
fact the railroad company acted honorably and did not 
attempt to evade paying in coin, or, rather, in its 
equivalent. 


The Metric System in Government Transactions. 


Passing now from the compulsory features of the bill, 
and from all relating to private transactions, and return- 
ing to the part relating to Government transactions, we 
observe that it introduces into all the manufactures car- 
ried on for the Government the necessity of operating 
by the metric system. A man contracting to build a 
ship, for instance, or to supply materials of any sort, or 
to furnish food, would seem to be obliged to have every- 
thing done by the metric system. A man could not, for 
instance, sell to the Government so many barrels of 


flour or pork, because there is no metric system about the. 


barrel of flour or of pork. Anything the Government may 
need must be made or provided according to the metric 


system; and in the case of ships or machinery, all parts — 


of the complicated construction would have to be done by 
a system that the workmen do not understand. It looks 
to us as if it would be an aggravation of what is now 
impending as to the eight-hour law. It would be an 
exceedingly ungracious thing for one party to a contract 
to introduce an element of compulsion which is offensive 
to the other party, and the party so compelling would 
have to pay, in higher prices, for so doing. If the eight- 
hour and the metric system law should be made to apply 
to the Government work and to stop there, they might 
be endured by charging proportionately higher for all 
Government work; but it is obviously intended that, al- 
though obligatory in the first place only as to Govern- 
ment work, they would both in time become compulsory 
in all private dealings, which would make business com- 
plicated and troublesome to a degree that I suppose per- 
sons not engaged in manufacture or trade could hardly 
understand. Everybody who is making iron or cloth 
knows what he is doing when he buys a ton of coal or 
iron ore, or sO many pounds of cotton or wool, and when 
he comes to sell the product by the ton or pound or yard 
everybody knows what he is doing. It is like the mother’s 
speech—he does not have to think. But if he has to do 
all those things by the metric system, he cannot make a 
bargain or employ a workman or carry on any part of 
his business without having to study the meaning of all 
this in the metric tongue of weights and measures, to 
which he has not been accustomed. The toil and labor 
and inconvenience of such. study are, I think, hardly 
conceived by persons who have not been in the turmoil 
of actual business. 


Without going into detailed argument upon all the 
points that might be urged against this bill, we have 
thought the most effective course for us to take in re- 
gard to it is simply to state our strong conviction that 
the thing is not wise. The American Iron and Steel 
Association, on whose behalf I. speak and of which I 
am president, does not pretend to have anything to do 
with the manufacturing or commercial affairs of that 
numerous and influential body, the iron and steel makers 
of this country. Most of them, but not all, belong to the 
association, which forms a bond of union among them, so 
that they can have a united voice when occasion arises 
to speak in legislation or in other matters. 

The enormous operations of these manufacturers con- 
stitute the backbone of the nation’s industries; their em- 
pDloyees, direct and indirect, amount to many hundreds of 
thousands. They well understand all the branches of 
their huge affairs, so that their conviction upon any 
point touching their business is entitled to respectful 
consideration, even if not so skillfully stated as to carry 
conviction to the minds of the committee, for those con- 
victions have been reached through the close and con- 


. 
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tinuous experience of many competent judges. They are 
an important part of the public from whom the powers 
of legislators are ultimately derived; their expressed 
choice and will that such a thing should be done, or 
should not be done, cannot be lightly set aside. I say 
this with all respect to the committee, merely putting 
forth what seems to be the ultimate right of the per- 
sons doing so great a part of the indispensable business 
of the country. 


The Theory of a Universal System. 


The Chairman: Do you think there are any advan- 
tages to be derived from a universal system of weights 
and measures, assuming that such a thing could be had? 

Mr. Wharton: Throughout the world? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Wharton: There would be some convenience in it, 
but I think the convenience has perhaps been over- 
estimated. When, for instance, money transactions are 
going on between the United States and Great Britain 
there is very small inconvenience in arranging the ex- 
changes between the countries, though their money sys- 
tems differ. It is the same in our dealings with the 
French system and the German system of money. They 
are all different from ours, and yet there is no practical 
difficulty, as you know, in arranging the exchanges be- 
tween these countries. Nor do the differing languages 
or the differing weights and measures of the various 
countries seriously interfere with free commercial in- 
tercourse between those countries. 

The Chairman: Do you think there is any tendency 
toward a decimal system of weights and measures 
throughout the world? 

Mr. Wharton: I do not think myself competent to 
answer that question, Mr. Chairman, in such a manner 
as to deserve much attention. You doubtless know that 
some people think the whole decimal system is merely an 
accident; that we might just as well have had a system 
of figures divisible by two all the way down—%, 4, 2, 1. 

I am not aiming to say anything against the decimal 
system, as a whole, as an abstract proposition. The 
weight of my argument, so far as it is an argument, is in 
favor of that which we have grown up under, which 
everybody in the country understands ; and my opposition 
is to the introduction of another system which will oblige 
most of us to go to school again. As a matter of purely 
scientific weighing and measuring, every scientific per- 
son, with very slight exceptions, has already adopted the 
metric system, and it has become what you might call 
a universal language in chemistry and physics; but that 
is confined by the nature of things to educated persons 
who have, in all the colleges and universities and even 
schools, been trained to that system. Anybody who stu- 
dies chemistry now must, of course, take up the metric 
system. Students begin young, and they learn to think in 
that way, and it is on that account, I think, that most 
of the professional men—I mean the professors and teach- 
ers in schools and colleges—are advocating the metric 
system. I think you will find a majority of them prob- 
ably doing so simply because they have done it in their 
laboratory work and their office work, and have learned 
the language of the system. But it is quite possible to 
overestimate the limit which ought to be allowed to these 
professors. They are, after all, mere human beings. 

I do not know whether any of you are old enough to 
remember the atrocious murder committed by a Professor 
Webster of Harvard. Shortly after Webster’s execution 
a case was being tried in Boston in which Benjamin F. 
Butler was attorney for the plaintiff, and the attempt 
was made by his opponent to create a presumption in 
favor of the defendant because he was a Harvard pro- 
fessor. Butler said: “ Oh, there is no use talking about 
your professors; we know about your Harvard pro- 
fessors. We hung one of them the other day.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that all theorists 
or philosophers favor the metric system, for I lately 
read that the deservedly famous Herbert Spencer, re- 
cently deceased, devised a special fund to be used in 
combating that system. 

Mr. Candler: You know of no general demand through- 
out the country among the rank and file of the business 
men in favor of the metric system, at all? 
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Mr. Wharton: I not only do not know of it; I do not 
believe that it exists. 

Mr. Candler: There is no practical necessity for any 
change? 

Mr. Wharton: I do not think the business men of the 
country have given much serious attention to it. They 
look upon it as a kind of vagary that has got into some 
people’s minds, but they think that the chance of its 
ever being adopted is so slight that they do not worry 
themselves about it. 
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At first sight the objection would possibly be raised 
that the ore or other material would get into the geared 
segments and thus cause them to bind. This has been 
fully guarded against by cutting away the bottom of the 
teeth entirely on one segment and making a V-shaped bot- 
tom of tooth on the other. It is claimed that absolutely 
no trouble whatever has been experienced from this cause 
during the year or more these buckets have been in con- 
stant operation. This bucket is of relatively light weight, 
which is, of course, an important consideration when 
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Fig. 1.—Showing the Operating Mechanism with the Bucket Open. 


Mr. Candler: The expert theorists advocate it, but the 
practical business men oppose it? 

Mr. Wharton: I should rather say that the practical 
business men have not considered it worthy of very seri- 
ous attention. They think it hardly among the range 
of possibilities that the thing would ever be brought into 
our law, yet, as their silence might be regarded as ap- 
proval, some of them make this protest against it. 

Mr. Wharton concluded his testimony by submitting, 
for insertion in the committee’s proceedings, the editorial 
article on the metric system which appeared in the issue 
of The Iron Age for February 18, 1904. 


——— <> 


The Swendenborg Clam Shell Bucket. 


A new type of clam shell bucket has made its appear- 
ance within the last year, which has created considerable 
interest among dock and furnacemen on the Great Lakes. 
It has been named the Swedenborg and is manufac- 
tured by the Macbeth Iron Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The experimental stage of this bucket has been passed, 
as it has been thoroughly tested on the ore unloading docks 
of Lake Erie. One of the docks of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Fairport, Ohio, is equipped with buckets of 
this type, and practically every boat which entered that 
harbor during the past season was unloaded by them with 
great economy and efficiency. It has also been used with 
equal success on the docks at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 

The accompanying illustrations show this bucket in 
both open and closed positions and give a general idea of 
its design, construction and method of operation. The 
closing force is applied through a power wheel and pinion, 
meshing with steel geared segments which carry the front 
of the scoop. This mechanism, in connection with the 
toggle effect of the links, gives an extremely powerful 
closing force. The back of the scoops are carried by links, 
each scoop being connected by them to the géared segment 
on the opposite side. This combination of driving from 
the front of the scoop and carrying the back from the op- 
posite segment, gives the bucket one of its strongest fea- 
tures, a powerful and effective digging motion. The 
bucket is of very strong and rigid design and construc- 
tion, everything being constructed of steel, no iron what- 
ever being used. 


equipping existing rigs with them. It has the remarkable 
facility of picking up 25 per cent. more ore than its own 
weight. 

The engravings show a bucket arrangement with power 
wheel and two closing lines, the lines being on the longi- 
tudinal center line of the bucket. Only one line is used 
for the actual closing operation, the second line being 
merely for the purpose of steadying the bucket: If the 
nature of the equipment demands it, two power wheels 
are substituted, thus placing the closing lines the oppo- 





Fig. 2.—The Bucket Closed. 


site way, or one line only may be used if other means are 
provided for steadying the bucket. The opening is ac- 
complished by means of a chain running around a small 
hub on the power wheel shaft, and the operation is just 
the reverse of the closing, with the exception that it is 
much quicker. , 
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This bucket, although primarily intended for 
ore, is equally well adapted for handling coal, 
and other coarse material. It is also an efficient 
economical means of excavating and dredging. 
—_3-- oe _____ 


An Automatic Sprue Grinder. 


A considerable saving of time and money may be 
effected in foundries making large quantities of castings 
of the same size and shape by the use of the sprue grinder, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, to remove the 
sprue automatically. Upon the table of the machine 
is a flat circular turret carrying 18 chucks, which open 
and close automatically to take hold of or release the 
work. The castings are dropped into the chuck jaws 
by hand, sprue side up; the chuck then closes upon the 
work, holding it tightly while it is carried under the 
two emery wheels, the first roughing off the sprue and the 
second finishing the surface of the casting. 

The outer jaws of the chuck are stationary and the inner 
edges, made in two sections, work in slides, being cushioned 
by a heavy spiral spring to allow for any unevenness 
in the castings, and at the same time reduce the wear of 
the roller at the inner end of the jaw. A stationary cam, 
supported over the turret by a three-armed casting, 
causes the jaws to close after a new piece of work has 
been introduced by acting against the rollers which ave 
connected to the jaws. In this position the jaws are 
held while the work passes beneath the emery wheels. 
when a second cam, against which the rollers bear, causes 
the opening of the jaws. A finger held in place by a 
spring to make it flexible lifts out the work, leaving the 
chucks in readiness for new castings. 

The turret makes two and one-half revolutions in a 
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SPRUE GRINDER. 
minute, and, consequently, has a capacity of 45 castings 
in that time. During one-third of a revolution an in- 
dividual chuck passes under the emery wheels, during 
another third discharges its casting, and during the 
final third is open to receive a new casting. At the rate 
of 45 castings in a minute, a boy has one and one-third 
seconds in which to fill each chuck. The turret is driven 
through a worm gear from a worm on the pulley shaft. 
The emery wheels are individually mounted, are adjustable 
vertically by means of hand wheels, shown at the top, and 
are driven by separate belts. They are 12 inches in diam- 
eter and 1 inch wide on the face, and are provided with 
hand rests for the support of a dressing tool when it is 
necessary to true the wheels. Various shaped jaws may 
be provided for holding odd shaped castings, and these 
being made interchangeable may be replaced with little 
delay. The Automatic Machine Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., are the manufacturers. 
ST Yee 

The New England Bolt & Nut Company of 267 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass, announce that owing to the rapid 
growth of their structural steel, cast iron and wrought 
iron business, they will discontinue the retailing of bolts 
Over the counter as soon as their present store stock is ex- 
hausted, They will continue the manufacture and whole- 
saling of bolts and make a specialty of the structural and 
wrought iron business. 
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The Chase Shook Press. 


The increasing demand for small wooden boxes for 
the shipment of manufactured goods and the consequent 
establishment of box shops in many plants where iron 
and steel goods are manufactured have naturally aroused 
interest in labor saving machines to assist in this class 
of work. Herewith is illustrated a power driven ma- 
chine to supplant the old method of driving together the 
mortised edges of shooks or boxes by hand and mallet. 
It is a shook press, built by the Chase Turbine Mfg. Com- 
pany of Orange, Mass., and has a number of new features, 
one of which is the dual operation performed by the 
treadle. A light pressure moves the sliding clamp away 
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THE CHASE SHOOK PRESS. 

when inserting or withdrawing the shook and a heavy 
pressure brings the clamps against the work, forcing to- 
gether the material which has previously been tongued, 
grooved and dipped in glue. 

The power is applied from the pulley shaft through 
three friction pulleys, one an idler, another, one of small 
diameter, mounted on the pulley shaft, and the third, a 
larger one, on an auxiliary shaft, from which the power 
is transmitted by means of chain and sprocket to a rack 
and pinion, which operate the sliding clamp. When 
the machine is at rest the idler lies against the large 
friction pulley, the small one being out of contact with 
both. The small pulley is so adjusted that when the 
treadle is brought down it first comes in contact with the 
idler, and through it imparts power to the large pulley in 
a direction to move the clamp away from its work, ready 
to receive the shook. As greater pressure is exerted on 
the treadle the small pulley is brought into contact with 
the large one, while at the same time the idler is taken 
away from it. In this way the reverse of the first motion 
is given the large friction pulley, and consequently to the 
clamp, which now compresses the shook. 

The pulley is mounted in pivoted bearings, one in the 
frame of the machine and the other at the treadle end 
in the oscillating hanger which is pinned to the lower 
cross piece at the side of the machine. The treadle lever 
terminates in a segmental gear, which meshes with a 
segmental gear on the oscillating hanger, and is counter- 
weighted to keep it up when not in use in operating the 
machine. When the treadle is depressed by the foot of 
the operator the idler is forced away from the large 
pulley and the small friction pulley brought into contact 
with it. The amount of force exerted in squeezing the 
shook together depends entirely upon the pressure on the 
treadle. If the pressure be but slight, the friction pulleys 
will slip practically as soon as the clamp strikes the box. 
tendency of the friction pulleys to slip and consequently 
Increasing the pressure on the treadle decreases the 
increases the force exerted by the clamp against the box. 
The only pressure of the idler against the large pulley 
when in contact with it is that imparted by the weighted 
lever which carries the idler hanger, and no greater pres- 
sure is necessary since but slight power is required to 
back the clamp from the work. 
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John S. King. 


On Friday, the 5th inst., John S. King, business man- 
ager of the David Williams Company, died at his resi- 
dence, 1063 Bergen street, Brooklyn, after an intermittent 
illness extending over a period of a year. To a large 
circle of the patrons and customers of this and its asso- 
ciated publications Mr. King was attached by the ties 
of old friendship. This is necessarily more true of those 
who had business with The Jron Age in the days of its 
upbuilding than of more recent friends. That he survived 
most of the generation of manufacturers and merchants 
in the iron, steel, metal and hardware trades of the sixth 
and seventh decades of the last century, when his impress- 
ive personality loomed large in the management of the 
business, made him feel at times as if old things had passed 
away and all things had become new; but not a few re- 
main of those who for some forty years have had more 
or less intimate relations with him in the way of business, 
and to whom his name is as well known as is that of the 
journal with which he was so long and so usefully con- 
nected. In the selection of those who worked with him 
Mr. King’s judgment was sound, and his method of in- 
struction that best calculated to accomplish the purpose 
in view. Patient with inexperience and tolerant of hon- 
est errors of judgment, he had no patience with careless- 
ness and no toleration of sham or pretense. Any tamper- 
ing with the truth was to him a danger signa] and made 
him suspicious at once. No man had his confidence who 
did not deserve it; none failed to command it who had 
established the right to claim it. He enjoyed the respect 
and affection of all who worked with him or under him. 

The data for a complete and satisfactory biographical 
sketch of John S. King do not exist. Always modest and, 
as to himself, inclined to be reticent or to undervalue and 
deprecate as of no consequence that in his intellectual 
life which would have commanded cordial admiration 
had he made much of it, the material at command is meager 
and essentially fragmentary. What he said about himself 
was usually humorous, but no man took himself more 
seriously or realized more fully that the duties of life 
were paramount to its enjoyments. He sought rather to 
conceal than to invite attention to acquisitions and ac- 
complishments of which ripe scholarship would have had 
reason to be proud. Diffident and retiring, he often re- 
frained from taking part in conversations which he could 
have made memorable by luminous exposition drawn 
from the fund of his accumulated knowledge. His read- 
ing and study were for the cultivation of his mind and 
the gratification of his own taste. He never thought of 
himself as wise or cultured, but he was both to a degree 
rarely attained by men not devoted to intellectual pur- 
suits. He had a remarkable mind, and a capacity for the 
acquisition of knowledge possessed by but few men whose 
powers have not been systematically trained. To speak 
and perhaps think of himself as superficial and a reader 
rather from curiosity than with the purpose of intel- 
lectual development was characteristic of his tempera- 
ment. It was true only to the extent that devotion to 
business gave him but limited opportunity for reading 
and study. How he improved them in a few directions 
will be referred to later on. The orderly, chronological 
arrangement of this sketch is thus interrupted for the pur- 
pose of showing why one might have been many years in 
association with Mr. King in the most intimate relation 
without having at command as many facts abbut him as 
at such a moment and in the discharge of such a service 
would be desirable. 

John S. King was born in Middletown, New York, on 
October 1, 1841. His home life was probably even less 
satisfactory than that of the average country boy. His 
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father was postmaster of the village, and does not appear 
to have exercised much influence either for good or ill in 
shaping the character of his son. He sometimes spoke of 
himself as having “ run wild ’—not in a vicious sense, at 
all, but as a child of nature, with little guidance and less 
restraint.. All the systematic education he received was 
gained in the public schools of Middletown, which he at 
tended until he was about fourteen. He then went to work 
at whatever offered him employment. He had a brief expe- 
rience in a local foundry as helper, and also in a local 
match factory. Feeling that he was capable of something 
better, and desiring employment which would give him 
the promise of a future, he decided to become a printer, 
and found employment in the office of the Middletown 
Press, where he was compositor, casual reporter, pressman 
and general utility man in connection with the work of a 
small country newspaper. While there John Williams 
arranged to have The Iron Age, then an incipient news- 
paper devoted to the iron, steel and hardware trades, 
printed in the Middletown Press office. Young King 
worked on it as a compositor and pressman. David Wil- 
liams, then a boy, was employed in the same office, and 
thus was brought into the relation with King which lasted 
to the end of his life. It began, as described, in 1857. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, young King was 
fired with patriotic ardor. The 18th Regiment of New 
York Volunteer Infantry was formed in part in the dis- 
trict around Middletown, and in this he enlisted on April 
7, 1861, with the noncommissioned rank of second ser- 
geant of Company D. The regiment engaged for a 
two years’ term. In December, 1861, he was made first 
sergeant of his company, and on June 28, 1862, was com- 
missioned first lieutenant. The records show that he was 
continuously with his command during the entire period 
of his service. He was mustered out with his company 
and honorably discharged as first lieutenant, May 28, 1863. 

Mr. King returned to his position on the Middletown 
Press and came again into association with David Wil- 
liams. But the war was still in progress, and more be- 
cause of sincere patriotism than from love of military life 
he assisted in reinforcing the depleted 124th New York 
Volunteers, and was commissioned first lieutenant of a 
new company, K, October 28, 1864. On February 4, 1865, 
he was made regimental adjutant. He was continuously 
present with his command until March 31, 1865, when he 
was severely wounded in an action near Hatcher’s Run. 
Va. The bones of his right foot were crushed by a frag- 
ment of a shell, and his recovery from this injury was 
never complete. He was in various military hospitals un- 
til October 28, 1865, when he was honorably discharged, 
his regiment meanwhile having completed its term and 
been mustered out of the service. During the greater 
part of his subsequent life this injury troubled him. For 
many years it was an open wound, refusing to heal. It 
interfered with walking to some extent, and inclined him 
more to a sedentary life than was consistent with the 
best general health or the greatest longevity in one of his 
habit. 

In his history of the 124th New York Regiment, Col, 
Chas. H. Weygant gives the following account of the 
charge upon a Confederate battery in which Lieutenant 
King was wounded: 

“When within 300 yards of the works and just as we 
were emerging from a piece of woods, General Grant and 
a portion of his staff went galloping by, drawing the fire 
of the Confederate battery, and about the first shell, 
which passed very close to the General’s head without 
causing him to dodge or quicken his pace in the least, 
exploded directly in front of the column, severely wound- 
ing Adjutant King. Lieutenant King was @ 
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brave officer and made a most efficient adjutant. When 
he was wounded I heard a heavy thud, and at first sup- 
posed that only his horse had been struck; but the mo- 
ment my eyes rested on the lieutenant’s face I knew that 
he was severely injured. A piece of exploding shell had 
struck his leg, tearing away the flesh from his ankle, so 
that the joint lay open. The surgeons told him that am- 
putation of the foot would be necessary, but he thought 
differently, and with characteristic firmness refused to al- 
low them to perform the operation. He was right; for 
though lamed for life, he is now able to walk about on 
his condemned foot, without the use of a cane, though that 
article comes handy at times, and he usually carries it.” 

His military career finished with honor, and at a cost 
which made veteranship distinguished, he came to New 
York to begin life over again, and obtained employment in 
the publishing house of Frank Leslie. The President of 
the United States, Mr. Johnson, about this time offered 
him the postmastership of Middletown, but he declined it. 
He had neither taste nor adaptation for politics, and, re- 
membering his early life and its unsatisfactory environ- 
ment, he realized that the proffered office was a mere ex- 
pedient of the moment, promising nothing for the future, 
and offering no opportunities for a career which he would 
find attractive. His trade suited him better. In 1868, 
David Williams, who had succeeded his father in the pro- 
prietorship and publication of The Iron Age, and trans- 
ferred it to New York, needing an associate with a practi- 
cal knowledge of the printing business, found Mr. King 
and made him an offer. It was accepted, and the relation 
begun as boys at Middletown, and thus resumed after the 
interregnum of the Civil War, continued uninterrupted 
and with increasing respect and mutual affection until 
terminated by death. 

Mr. King made his home in what is now Manhattan 
until about 1881, when he removed to Brooklyn. While 
residing in Manhattan he was a member of the New York 
Historical and the New York Geographical societies, and 
took much interest in their work. With his removal to 
Brooklyn he resigned from both, and formed new intel- 
lectual and social affiliations nearer his home. 


Of his intellectual life it is possible to speak only in a 
fragmentary way. It covered a much wider range than 
seems possible in the case of one wholly self educated and 
without, so far as is known, inherited taste for study or 
aptitude for acquisition. Using the leisure of army life, 
always considerable, even in times of exigently active 
service, he began the study of modern languages, and with 
little or no assistance gained a working knowledge of 
French and German. With the classics of both these lan- 
guages he became familiar. One of his favorite authors 
was Moliére. He had a convenient pocket edition of the 
works of that writer, which he read with avidity when 
opportunity offered. His interest in German literature 
was much more absorbing than in the French. With most 
of the great German writers he was intimately familiar. 
That he gained a knowledge of languages easily would 
seem to be implied by the fact that, more as a recreation 
than with any serious purpose, he learned to read Spanish, 
though with less thoroughness than he had learned French 
and German. A few years ago he became greatly interest- 
ed in Egyptology and gave much of his leisure to the de- 
ciphering of hieroglyphics. More recently he took up the 
study of Arabic and had made substantial progress in it. 
As another recreation he undertook the study of cuneiform 
inscriptions on clay tablets recovered from the archive 
chambers of Babylon and Nineveh. This was in line 
with his general taste for archeology. He was thorough 
in what he needed to know thoroughly, but his pleasure 
was to take excursions into the bypaths of knowledge and 
bring back something worth preserving. To one for whom 
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reading and study combine rest and recreation, this is 
probably a better method than an effort to specialize too 
sharply. Mr. King made no pretensions to being a stu- 
dent. He was a business man, with the habit of intense 
application to very practical and exacting duties. But 
his always spasmodic and often erratic intellectual activ- 
ity was by no means profitless. Few men have found 
more pleasure in their reading, or turned this pleasure to 
better account in storing their minds with the elements 
of a varied and exceptional culture. That it was all des- 
ultory and largely without definite purpose of useful ap- 
plication in no way detracted from its value. The most 
desultory reading of the kind which attracted him meant 
mental training and the acquisition of valuable knowl- 
edge, and in time these isolated accumulations merged 
and assumed the form of a liberal education of which any 
man of affairs would have good reason to be proud. 

For many years Mr. King had taken an active interest 
in Masonry. He was a member of Kismet Temple, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine; Hyatt Lodge, F. and A. M.; Con- 
stitution Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Palestine Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, and the Aurora Grata Con- 
sistory of the Scottish Rite. He was one of the founders 
of the Aurora Grata Masonic Club, and a member of the 
association of that name, which controls the property of 
the Masonic Temple at Bedford avenue and Madison 
street, Brooklyn. He was also a member of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, the Loyal Legion, the Society of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, the Hardware Club of New York, and the Union 
League Club of Brooklyn. 

As a business man, Mr. King was very capable, and 
possessed the ability to grow with a business under his 
management. His methods were conservatively progress- 
ive. Never adventurous, and always insisting upon fully 
understanding the immediate and, as far as they could be 
predicted, ultimate consequences of every step, he had the 
courage of his business convictions and a tenacity of pur- 
pose not easily discouraged. Very systematic, he never 
sacrificed to routine or detail the time and talent needed 
for a study of the larger problems of a business policy 
planned for the future. Through the years devoted to the 
upbuilding of the properties of which he was the busi- 
ness executive, he was a model of industry, punctuality 
and devotion to duty. As the field of his work expanded 
he was able to relegate to others the less important details 
and reserve for himself the special functions for which 
his large experience and intimate acquaintance with every 
detail of the business gave him unique qualifications. 
What he did was always done quietly and without excite- 
ment. One rarely saw him ruffled or disturbed; never 
he boisterously hilarious. His temperament 
equable, his nerves steady and his temper under perfect 
control. In everything pertaining to the business of his 
life he was so thorough that he was rarely surprised, and 
never seriously disturbed. 

In his personal character, Mr. King was essentially 
human in the best sense of the term. 


was was 


He never carried 


amiability to the point of weakness, not com- 
plaisance further than was safe. He was strictly 


honest in thought, word and deed to a degree that dis- 
tinguished him from the average man. Truthfulness 
was his invariable habit. Able, when it seemed best, to 
keep his own counsel, he either said nothing, or expressed 
himself in language which admitted of no misconstruc- 
tion or misinterpretation, and which was meant to be un- 
derstood literally. In some things he had views of his 
own which he held with amusing tenacity. The incident 
of his refusal to permit the amputation of his foot in the 
military hospital, when assured that it was necessary to 


save his life, was entirely characteristic. 


Against his 
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conviction that the member could be saved in useful form, 
the judgment of the field surgeons counted for nothing. 
If his obstinacy had cost him his life no doubt he would 
have died better satisfied to have it so than to have lived 
a cripple not quite sure that the sacrifice to which he was 
asked to consent was necessary. That his judgment was 
not inerrant goes without saying; but it was his judgment, 
and he felt that it was his safest guide in all the affairs 
of life. 

Mr. King married Miss Gertrude Murray of Hudson, 
Ohio. His home life was exemplary and his domestic re- 
lations happy. His widow and six children survive him. 
In all that should characterize the faithful husband, the 
wisely indulgent parent, the loyal and conscientious citi- 
zen, the good neighbor, the capable man of business, the 
faithful custodian of important trusts, and the welcome 
companion in work or recreation, he was conspicuous 
among men. To thus record in outline the cherished rec- 
ollections and indelible impressions of a daily intercourse 
through more than a quarter of a century is an agreeable 
duty wholly divested of the perfunctory character of the 
conventional obituary tribute. J. 0. B. 
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The Naval Appropriation Bill Passes the Senate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1904.—The Senate on the 
7th instant completed the consideration of the annual 
naval appropriation bill, and the measure was finally 
passed by a practically unanimous vote. An attempt by 
Senator Patterson of Colorado to incorporate a provision 
for a Government armor factory was defeated by Chair- 
man Hale of the Naval Committee, who made the point of 
order against it that it was new legislation. During the 
discussion a strong effort was made by the minority to 
cut down the expenditures carried by the bill, and espe- 
cially those relating to the increase of the navy. The 
same arguments that were heard in the House on this 
feature of the bill were again presented. Several mem- 
bers of the minority, however, supported the policy of the 
Naval Committee, and the provision relating to the in- 
crease in the navy was finally passed in the following 
form: 


One first-class battle ship, carrying the heaviest armor and 
most powerful armament for a vessel of its class upon a trial 
displacement of not more than 16,000 tons; to have the highest 
practicable speed and great radius of action, and to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not exceeding $4,400,000. 

Two first-class armored cruisers, of rot more than 14,500 
tons trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most 
powerful armament for a vessel of its class; to have the high- 
est practicable speed and great radius of action, and to cost, 
exclusive of armor and armament, not exceeding $400,000 
each. 

Three scout cruisers, of not more than 3750 tons trial dis- 
placemert, carrying the most powerful] ordnance of vessels of 
their class; to have the highest speed compatible with good 
cruising qualities and great radius of action, and to cost, exclu- 
sive of armament, not exceeding $1,800,000 each. 

Two colliers, to be capable of accompanying the battle fleet; 
to carry 5000 tons of cargo coal, loaded, and to have a trial 
speed of not less than 16 knots, to cost not exceeding $1,250,- 
000 each. Said colliers shall be built in navy yards, one on 
the Pacific and the other on the Atlantic Coast, the same to be 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 


In the construction of all these vessels the provisions 
of the act of August 3, 1886, shall be observed, and in all 
their parts shall be of domestic manufacture. The stecl 
material shall be of domestic manufacture, and of the 
quality and characteristics in accordance with specifica- 
tions approved by the Secretary of the Navy, and not more 
than two of the vessels provided for shall be built by one 
contracting party. It is provided that the Secretary of 
the Navy may build any or all of the vessels in such navy 
yards as he may designate, “ should it reasonably appear 
that the persons, firms or corporations, or the agents 
thereof, bidding for the construction of ahy of said ves- 
sels, have entered into any combination, agreement or 
understanding, the effect, object or purpose of which is to 
deprive the Government of fair, open and unrestricted 
competition in letting contracts for the construction of 
any of said vessels.” 

The Secretary of the Navy is also authorized, in his 
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discretion, to contract for or purchase subsurface or sub 
marine torpedo boats in the aggregate of, but not exceed 
ing, $850,000, provided that prior to such purchase or con 
tract any American inventor or owner of a subsurface © 
submarine torpedo boat may give reasonable notice an 
have his boat tested with a Government boat or any privat 
competitor, to the satisfaction of the Secretary. Otl: 
provisions are as follows: 

On account of the hulls, outfits and machinery of vesse! 
and steam machinery of vessels heretofore authorized, $19,820 
860. 

Toward the armament and armor of domestic manufacty) 
for the vessels authorized, £12,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to procu: 
by contract armor of the best quality for any or all vesse! 


herein authorized at such price as in his judgment is just an: 
reasonabie. 


It is generally understood that the Conference Con) 
mnittee, to which the bill now goes, will adopt the text of 
the bill as passed by the Senate, including the provisions 
above quoted. W. L. ©. 
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A New Sixteen-inch Shaper 


Another machine tool has been added to the line of 
product of the Springfield Machine Tool Company of 
Springfield, Ohio, in a new back-geared crank shaper. It 





A NEW 16-INCH SHAPER. 


is to be exploited as a standard 16-inch machine, although 
it has a maximum stroke of ram of 17 inches. It contains 
all of the up-to date features which enter into the de- 
sign of a modern machine of this type, besides a generally) 
pleasing appearance and certain advanced features of its 
own. The points making for strength and rigidity and 
beauty of design have been blended or harmonized to very 
good effect. 

One of the most interesting features of the machine 
is the driving mechanism, which is shown in detail in the 
sectional views in Fig. 2. This is so arranged that by the 
use of the small lever shown in the rear of the base of the 
machine the ratio of the driving gears can be quickly 
changed, increasing or diminishing the speed of the ma- 
chine. It will be noted in Fig. 2 that the movement of 
the lever to one side or the other either engages or dis- 
engages a train of spur gears mounted on a splined shaft 
The rapid change of the speed of the ram is very desir 
able on certain classes of work, particularly when it is 
necessary to change from cutting brass or softer metals 
to work upon steel or iron, where a slower and more pow- 
erful stroke is required. As two speeds are obtainable by 
means of this back-gear mechanism, and as the machine 
is provided with a four step cone, it will be seen that 
eight changes of speed are thus provided. four of which 
are secured by the shifting of the lever and without 
changing the belt on the cone. The forward motion im- 
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irted to the ram by the driving mechanism is nearly uni- 
rm, and a quick return motion is provided. 

The length of stroke of the ram can be varied with 
icility while the machine is in motion or at rest. This 
; performed by the lowering and elevating of a heavy 
ijustable wrist-block placed between large guides planed 
nto the crank gear. The adjustment of this wrist-block 

quickly accomplished by the use of a crank handle ap- 
plied to the square shank shown in the center of the boss 
bolted to the side of the machine. As will be seen in Fig. 
® the movement imparted by the turning of the crank 
handle is transmitted to the screw, elevating and lowering 
the wrist-block by means of bevel gearing. 

The stroke arm is attached to the ram by means of a 
connecting rod placed in such a manner that a 24-inch 
shaft may be passed under the ram to allow for key seat- 

The ram is of semicircular section, and besides hav- 
ng ample length, width and depth, is ribbed and braced 

internally. The tool head has graduated swivel adjusta- 





Fig. 2.—Side and Rear Elevations, 


ble to any angle, and is securely clamped to the ram by 
\wo bolts. The down feed screw is provided with microm- 
eter collar, and for special requirements is furnished with 
iutomatie feed. 

The cross rail has a long bearing on the column. It is 
elevated by means of a screw with ball-bearing thrust. 
lhe cross feed screw has power feed in either direction 
and is fitted with micrometer collar. 

The cross slide has a very important feature, being 
arranged with gibs, which may be adjusted to prevent lost 
motion, 

‘he box table, which has a large surface for holding 
‘ork, is secured to the cross slide by means of two studs 
| one bolt. The studs are screwed im the box table near 
upper surface and pass through the cross slide at 
its where it is subjected to the pressure of the cut, thus 
eving this casting of tension strain. The table is am- 
supplied with T slots cut out of the solid on three of 
sides. 

(‘he vise may be bolted to either top or sides of box 
e. and is fitted with steel-faced jaws and a graduated 
ular base plate. An index pin is provided to lock the 
when same is set parallel or at right angles with ram. 
ng to the extreme depth of cross rail, cross slide and 
table, it is claimed that a degree of rigidity is insured 
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which obviates the necessity for an extra support from the 
shaper base to the box table. 

The countershaft is fitted with self oiling boxes and 
tight and loose pulleys. Thorough lubrication is provided 
for throughout, and all parts of the shaper are accessible, 
so tnat adjustments to take up wear are conveniently 
made. 


—>-e 


Rise and Overthrow of Unionism in Beloit, Wis. 
Frederick W. Job, 832 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
secretary of the Employers’ Association, has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “A Tale of Two Cities,” which 
gives a history of the rise and fall of trade unionism in 
the city of Beloit, Wis. The pamphlet describes the pros- 
perous condition of Beloit in 1902, before union organizers 
had captured it, relates dramatically the attack on the 
city by walking delegates, the utter demoralization of 
trade and intimidation of employers and merchants which 
followed, the call for help on the part of citizens sent to 
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Showing Details of Construction. 


Mr. Job, the formation by him of an employers’ associa- 
tion, which was merged into a citizens’ alliance, and the 
overthrow of the unions through the efforts ef that asso- 
ciation, concluding with a letter of thanks from a former 
union man for his emancipation from the union thraldom 
into which he had been forced. Copies are supplied at 2 
cents each for less than 100, and 1 cent for 100 or over. 


—— ~~ 


The Treasury Department has issued regulations gov- 
erning the payment of drawback on the exportation of 
steel pinions manufactured by the E. W. Bliss Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., wholly from imported round steel bars. 
In liquidation, allowance is to be made of not more than 
2 pounds as nonrecoverable waste for each 100 pounds of 
imported materials used, and for available waste in pro- 
portion to the value thereof at the time of manufacture 
and the price at the mill for imported material. 


The Board of Labor Statistics of the State of Connecti- 
cut is soon to issue an elaborate report, under a new sys- 
tem of putting before the world the industries of the State. 
Many Connecticut manufacturers were invited to use the 
report to set forth their business, each to furnish his own 
material and his own engraving. Naturally a great many 
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manufacturing concerns took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and as a consequence the volume will be a thick 
one, and full of useful information. 


+ o___—_- 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 


The second annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh was held in the Hotel Schenley on the evening of 
March 4, and was attended by about 450 guests. The 
major part of these were railroad officials, but the in- 
dustrial interests were also well represented. Among 
those at the main table were Francis J. Torrance, presi- 
dent of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company; W. B. 
Dickson, second vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation; A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company ; Col. H. P. Bope, first vice-president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company; B. F. Jones, president of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; W. B. Schiller, presi- 
dent of the National Tube Company; W. T. Graham, pres- 
ident of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, and 
Thomas Lynch, president of the H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany. The traffic managers of the various industrial con- 
cerns in Pittsburgh were nearly all present. J. M. Belle 
ville, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, is president of the Traffic Club, and made an in- 
teresting address. The principal address of the evening 
was made by Col. H. P. Bope, who spoke as follows, his 
toast being “ Pittsburgh, a City Without a Commerci:! 
Rival: ” 

Address of Col. Henry P. Hope. 


In these days of large enterprise and equally large 
fulfillment extravagant statement causes little comment. 
And yet the statement of the toast may seem so extrava- 
gant to some of the guests that it may well merit question- 
ing. That it is not an overstatement is well known to 
all Pittsburghers who have taken any interest in the 
growth and development of our great city and its com- 
mercial enterprises. It is susceptible of proof without 
exaggeration of statement or distortion of fact. 

But, really, it should not be necessary to call for proof. 
If our citizens had that civic pride which they should 
have, all that would be necessary would be to say, as 
Webster said of Massachusetts on the occasion of his 
memorable reply to Hayne, “ There she stands. She needs 
no defense.” But for many years, since, for instance, 
James Parton described Pittsburgh as “hell with the 
lid off,” our fires and our smoke, the very things which 
make for our material welfare—‘ our pillar of fire by 
night, and our pillar of cloud by day ”—have been re- 
garded by us as a shame and a reproach, as they have 
been a by-word of description by the irreverent American 
press. 

It is not my purpose to enter into statistics to-night, 
for, however profitable to study, they make little im- 
pression on such an occasion. It is well known to the 
majority of the men who sit around this board why Pitts- 
burgh has no commercial rival. The tonnage which en- 
ters and leaves Pittsburgh for and from its manifold in- 
dustries of iron and steel and glass and kindred products 
is greater than the tonnage which enters and leaves either 
Chicago or New York, though the one draws from the 
vast plains and the great lakes of the Northwest and the 
other has the products of the world brought to its doors. 

STARTLING TONNAGE FIGURES. 

More than this, the tonnage of this great industrial 
community is twice that of London, four times greater 
than that of Paris, and more than Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago combined. It is 
only by such comparisons we can in any way understand 
the magnitude of the combined industries of Pittsburgh. 
for when I say this tonnage to-day amounts to 88,000,000 
tons, the figures, if they startle us, are so large as to con- 
vey no adequate meaning to the lay mind. A railroad 
man would, perhaps, say that that represents nearly 
4,500,000 carloads of freight, but even such a statement is 
vague to the uninitiated. 

It is, perhaps, not proper to mention river transporta- 
tion in the presence of this assemblage, but it is only fair 
to say, of this tremendous aggregate of tonnage, 11,000,000 
tons must be credited to this source, and when the Ohio 
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runs “ unvexed to the sea,” it is estimated that this ¢ 
rage will be increased 100 per cent. 

It is not so many years ago that several of the great 
railroad systems of the country thought of Pittsburgh, 
aye, and treated it, as a way station. It was a feeder 
only. They did not realize what was here until it was iin- 
pressed upon them in a manner which I fear they did 
pot like, and they have scarcely yet recovered from the 
shock. But they are not alone in this respect. For quite 
a number of years the representatives of all the severa) 
systems who were represented here at all were not 
such as these giant industries, giant even then, war- 
ranted, yes, demanded. We are thankful this is not the 
case to-day, for the railroads have now given us of their 
best, realizing that the best is none too good for the han- 
dling of the great industries of Pittsburgh. Why should 
New York or Philadelphia or Chicago receive the sery- 
ices of the brightest railroad men, when Pittsburgh has 
interests from a railroad standpoint greater than these 
cities combined? Are our industries less important? Are 
the men in charge of affairs here less capable? Are the 
problems of transportation less vexatious, less weighty? 
Why, we thought there could be nothing more serious 
than the great blockade of the winter of 1901-1902, but 
at this moment the congestion is worse than at that time, 
and if the indutstries of Pittsburgh were as fully en- 
gaged as they were then, there would be a complete 
paralysis of railroad operations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Our physical location is perhaps a little unfortu- 
nate in being placed between the rivers and the hills, so 
that expansion is difficult, and the problem of transporta- 
tion for those mighty industries which are far from havy- 
ing seen their growth is made all the greater, demanding 
the best that the raliroads of this country can give us in 
brain and brawn. 

As an illustration it may be said that for the first 11 
months of 1908 the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pitts 
burgh moved 32,000,000 tons of coal alone, which, while 
not quite all from the Pittsburgh district, indicates some 
thing of the requirements of the district from the rail- 
roads of the country. 

INDUSTRIES IN WHICH PITTSBURGH LEADS THE WORLD. 

It is so easy to drop into statistics showing the aggre- 
gate and the value of the industries of our great city that 
one unconsciously quotes them without intending to do so. 
Perhaps a better understanding of what this great indus- 
trial community represents can be had from the statement 
that this district has a greater production of the follow- 
ing manufactures than any other in the world: Stee! and 
iron, plate glass, tumblers, tin plate, petroleum, steel cars, 
air brakes and electrical machinery, window glass and 
table ware, steel and wrought iron pipe, coal and coke, 
corks, white lead, lumber, fire brick and clay. 

Our manufacturing establishments extend over 4) 
miles along our three rivers, and in this district will be 
found over 5000 shops, mills and factories. There are em- 
ployed over 250,000 men, and the capital engaged repre 
sents $2,000,000,000. And in this statement is meant only 
Allegheny County proper. Add to this the industries of 
the Monongahela Valley, Western Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Ohio, all tributary to the Pittsburgh district, and 
some idea may be had of the magnitude of the tonnage for 
the railroads traversing that district. 

And why should not this be the case? However much 
we may attribute something of this condition of affairs 
to the genius of men, nature has been bountiful «and 
beneficent in her favors in the way of cheap, excellent 
and abundant fuel. Will our railroad friends be equ:!ly 
beneficent in providing men and the means for the trans- 
portation of the products of these great industries? 

I have never been able to understand why Pittsbur<b- 
ers have been so backward in pushing the claims of t)eir 
city, or why they seem to have so little civic pride. The 
New Yorker is superb in the pride of his city, the bor 
tonian contemptuous of everything outside the “H b,” 
the slow going Philadelphian even “ points with pr e 
to his City of Brotherly Love, the Chicagoan noisy !? 
his claims of supremacy, but, with more than an) of 


them for which to have pride, the Pittsburgher bh: 
his head and treats as a joke any reference to his « 
greatness, that greatness of which he may just!) t 
proud. 
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I have not spoken of that greatness in other lines—of 
wjusie and art and literature, fostered by generous citi- 
zens; Of the natural beauties of our place, unimproved 
and disregarded, for the subject requires only considera- 
tion of Pittsburgh from its commercial side. 

Perhaps familiarity breeds contempt, and, accus- 
tomed to all these things, we do not realize their magni- 
tude. If this be so, it is time for us to wake up. Noth- 
ing was ever gained by supineness or diregard of natural 
advantages. Nature is lavish to a community but once, 
and advantages spurned or scorned are never regained. 

There is but one Pittsburgh. Our supremacy has been 
challenged oft, but never with satisfactory results to the 
challenger. Again and again has our sway been dis- 
puted, but never with success to the disputant. There is 
no reason for doubt of our ability to maintain our posi- 
tion. The manhood of this great city is equal to that of 
any other community, its successes as brilliant, its aims 
as lofty, its rewards as substantial. It needs but the 
cordial co-operation of our tranportation allies to fur- 
ther improve our position, a position advantageous alike 
to the producer and the transporter. 


—~~+->—__—_ 
The Coal Situation. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


Consumers of coal for industrial purposes may make 
up their minds to pay more for it than they have been 
paying in the past few months. The tidewater market 
for soft coal, which had been in a stagnant condition for 
many months, felt a revival a couple of weeks ago, since 
which time prices have advanced rapidly. Producers say 
that this week there has been an advance of fully 50 
cents a ton. There is an actual scarcity of coal at tide 
because of slow transportation and a meager supply of 
cars. In addition, the unsettled condition of labor makes 
the mine worker indifferent to any effort to get out ton- 
nage. 

Realizing the grave probability of a strike, manufac- 
turers are placing large orders with the soft coal com- 
panies, subject to a long delay. They are acting on the 
idea of holding the coal companies to their contracts, 
even if it forces the operators to give in to the miners 
and renew the wage scale of this year. Only 20 working 
days remain for the miners under the present scale, and 
many operators will be handicapped by a lack of cars. 
An officer of the largest coal firm in this city, one which 
handles more than 70 per cent. of the city’s trade, said 
that more orders had been placed with him in the last 
two weeks than can be filled in as many months. It is 
believed that if the seft coal strike should be declared 
the price of anthracite, instead of being lowered for the 
spring as usual, will shoot upward, owing to the greatly 
increased demand caused by a shortage of soft coal. By 
this the operators and the miners will each benefit, the 
miners getting 1 cent for every 5 cents increase in tide- 
water prices above $4.50 a ton. Rumors that a sympa- 
thetic strike will be declared in the anthracite region 
are denied, and miners say that the agreements will not 
be violated. 

The various coal roads are now reporting a fairly 
00d movement for the time of year, but yet it is nothing 
at all commensurate with the probable extra demand 
for tonnage likely within the next three weeks. The 
reports show a large tonnage from the West Virginia 
districts, but a great deal of coal thence is being sold 
for outside purposes just at present. Virginia coal is 
how competing with the noted Welsh coal, which is 
shipped from Cardiff. The competition is being directed 
to South America, and Chile is the place to which the 
Pocahontas product is being sent. The arrival of the 
big Chilean steamship “ Maipu” at Norfolk leads to the 
report that hereafter consignments of Virginia coal will 
be shipped regularly to Antofagasta and Valparaiso. Welsh 
al for some years had a monopoly in the Chilean coun- 
ry, but Pocahontas coal is now running the Cardiff coal 

stiff race. The “ Maipu” is the second Chilean steam- 
hip to load, having been preceded some months ago by 
ie steamship “Rancagua.” The British steamship 
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“ Menantic” cleared last week for Colon, Republic of 
Panama, with 4000 tons of Pocahontas coal consigned to 
the Panama Railroad. The Panama Railroad of late has 
been receiving large quantities of coal from Norfolk, and 
Newport News is loading a lot of bunker coal to vessels 
not usually making that point a place of call. 

With the demands of labor on the one hand and the 
desire of consumers for coal at a reasonable figure, the 
producer has been in a predicament. But he has worked 
off the surplus of last year, owing to winter weather, and 
is now able to ask more money for anything on hand or 
to be produced. One great leading cause for the increased 
tonnage last year was the machine mined coal. Latest 
statistics show that the total machine mined product for 
1902 was 69,611,582 short tons. As the total production 
of bituminous coal in the United States in 1902 was 15 
per cent. larger than in 1901, and the production by the 
use of machines was over 26 per cent. greater, it has more 
than kept pace with the increased output. It would not 
be possible to produce the tonnage needed with hand 
labor. 

In view of the general trade conditions it is not sur- 
prising to learn of the straits to which some of the con- 
sumers have been put in order to get a supply. From 
every direction comes the report of poor car service on 
the railroads, and this is notably the case with the lines 
leading from collieries. The heavy weather has blocked 
the lines all over, and yet we fancy that there has been 
a worse condition east of the Alleghanies than elsewhere. 
In New York and New England the cold and snow have 
played havoc with transportation, and the story comes 
from the anthracite region that many of the collieries 
have been unable to work full time the past week on 
account of the scarcity of coal cars, many of them being 
tied up in the New England blockade. It is this condi. 
tion of affairs that has reduced the output in the past 
two months to its low basis. When it is possible to ship 
coal freely there is likely to be a large movement of coal 
at once, as the demand is getting to be urgent in some 
sections, and after April 1 an exceedingly busy time is 
looked for. This will be accentuated by any short sup- 
ply of soft coal. Consumers have had the advantage for 
some months in the matter of price; it looks the other 
way now. 

———__>- @ —____ 


Fluctuations in Iron Stocks. 


The following table shows the fluctuations in quota- 
tions of the stocks of iron and steel companies in the 
month of February, with the dates on which the highest 
and lowest prices on each stock were realized : 


Date. Date. 

Lowest. Feb. Highest. Feb. 

eeeeewes Allis Chalmers, com..... 8% 3 15 13 
saecene Allis Chalmers, pref.....59% 23 647% 13 
$41,233,300 Amer. Can, com......... 3% 26 4 29 
41,233,300 Amer. Can, pref......... 834% 6 36 29 
29,000,000 Amer. Car & F’ndry, com.18% 19 20% 10 
29,000,006 Amer. Car & F’ndry, pref.67 24 69% 19 
24,100,000 Amer, Locomotive, com. .20% 9 23% 16 
25,000,000 Amer. Locomotive, pref. .77 9 80 26 
ae eenes Amer. Steel F’ndries, com. 2% 9 2% 11 
reer yy Amer. Steel F’ndries, pref.25 11 30 5 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel.......... 18% 24 19% 17 
7,000,000 Cent. Foundry, com..... 1 29 2 1 
7,000,000 Cent. Foundry, pref..... 8 29 10% 2 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron... .30 24 33% 15 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com...... 3% 3 4% 24 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref..... 25% 1 27% 17 
swansea Dominion Iron & Steel... 7% 29 9 16 
4,449,800 Otis Elevator, com...... 27 11 331% 29 
6,350,000 Otis Elevator, pref...... 85 26 88 5 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, com...... 26% 29 30% 4 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref...... 67% 13 71% 1 
10,000,000 Railway Spring, com....19 15 23 29 
10,000,000 Railway Spring, pref... .72 29 76 1 
27,191,000 Rep. Iron & Steel, com... 7 24 8% 13 
20,306,900 Rep. Iron & Steel, pref. .41 27 45 3 
7,500,000 Sloss-Shef. S. & I., com. .36 9 39% 17 
6,700,000 Sloss-Shef. S. & I., pref. .79% 8 81 2 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron... .34%4 24 38 2 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steel......... % 10 % 10 
510,361,300 U. S. Steel Co., com....10% 26 11% 9 
508,511,200 U. S. Steel Co., pref....54% 1 58 15 
aan ates U. S. Steel Co., new 5's.71% 24 73% 9 
10,000,000 Vir, I. & C., 5 p. ¢. bonds.70 29 73 29 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S........ 3% 8 3% 8 
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A New Type of Conveyor. 


Thomas McDonald, general superintendent of the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company, and Willis Mc- 
Kee, chief engineer of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, have invented a new type of convenyor which has 
many new points of interest. 

One of these conveyors, which was installed at the 
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easily be lubricated and can readily be made of ext) 
weight should conditions require it. 

In place of requiring 3 to 5 feet head room in whi 
to deliver the material over the side of a car, 8 or | 
inches is all that is needed, and the material is always ¢ 
livered at one place with much greater regularity than 
possible with a flight conveyor. 

A comparative test made of the flight conveyor a: 
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Fig. 1—Plan, Showing General Arrangement. 


Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, is 
shown in Fig. 1. The conveyor has two sets of rails, on 
which the material to be conveyed rests. One set of these 
rails is stationary, while the other set moves in an el- 
lipse, the major axis of which is in the plane of the fixed 
rails. The moving rails describe their orbit every six sec- 
onds. By this means any material that is on the con- 
veyor is picked up by the moving rails, carried forward 
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the McDonald-McKee conveyor, which replaced it at tli 
Bessemer plant, showed that the flight conveyor require! 
13.14 horse-power running light, while the new machine 
required but 1.40 horse-power running light and 3.6) 
horse-power when loaded with 8360 pounds of blooms. 
which is about five times the load that could be handle«! 
by the old conveyor. , 

The apparatus, it is stated, was installed at less cost 
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Fig. 2.—-Side Blevation, Showing Details of Construction. 


the length of the throw of the conveyor and then de- 
posited on the fixed rails. After this the moving rails 
assume the position from which they started, traveling 
below the line of the fixed rails. This operation is re- 
peated until the material is all dropped from the end of 
the conveyor. It has been found from practice that ten 
strokes per minute is rapid enough to deliver 2 tons of 
blooms per minute. 

Should it be required to deliver the material up a 
heavy incline, and to obviate the necessity of making a 
deep pit, a modification of the design shown in Fig. 2 is 
employed. In this case steel castings of special shape are 
used instead of rails. They are placed as closely together 
as is required by the nature of the material to be handled. 
Projections upon their upper surfaces insure against the 
material sliding back, and the general design is such as to 
enable the material to be elevated practically from the 
bottom of the pit. As will be seen from the engravings, 
there are very few wearing parts, there being about 5 
per cent. of the number required in the ordinary design of 
a flight conveyor. They are so located that they can 


than the price asked for a flight conveyor for the sam 
duty, but the most important point by far claimed fo 
the conveyor is the fact that it scarcely ever requires at 
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Fig. 3.—Arranged for Conveying Material Up Steep Incline. 


tention and is always able to keep the mill free from a! 
accumulation of material. 

The same design can be applied to a hot bed by adding 
additional members as required to give it the desired 
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width and length, as shown in Fig. 3 It makes a hot bed 
that will allow each piece to cool with perfect freedom, 
ind will premit all the hot beds to be kept constantly full, 
thus increasing the capacity practically 100 per cent. over 
the present arrangement. The perfect freedom given the 
rail during its cooling insures a straighter rail, thus 
decreasing the cost in the straightening department. Two 
hot beds can be made to counterbalance each other, so 
that the power required will be minimized. 


— om 


Chicago Shipping Interests Organizing for Rail- 
read Reform. 


For some years the conviction has been pressing upon 
manufacturers and large wholesale interests in Chicago 
that the city was being discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of freight rates by leading trunk lines. Individuals 
and firms have in the past endeavored strenuously to 
bring about some sort of rectification of this unfairness, 
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cago would naturally be supreme is thrown open to other 
jobbing centers at a distance, to Chicago’s disadvantage. 

While the Illinois Supreme Court has just rendered a 
decision giving to the railroads a legal lien on freight 
matter for demurrage charges accrued, the Shippers’ As- 
sociation will endeavor to bring about a condition of af- 
fairs in which the carriers will have a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Shippers recognize that the $1 per day de- 
murrage charged by railroads on freight held after 48 
hours allowed for unloading is a moderate charge, and 
the delay of cars beyond the time allowed for unloading 
represents a loss to the railroads, even when they collect 
this $1 demurrage, but they are very decided in their be- 
lief that the railroads should compensate for unusual and 
unnecessary delays in handling and forwarding their con- 
signments. Take, for instance, a blast furnace that uses 
five cars of coke per day and attempts to make a contract 
with the railroad for the delivery of five cars of coke a 
day, having storage capacity for perhaps only two or three 
days’ supply. The railroad will accept no responsibility 
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but with such unsuccess that a preliminary association has 
recently been formed, known as the Shippers’ Association. 
Che officers of the association are as follows: Chairman, 
\. C. Bartlett of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; vice- 
hairman, A. A. Sprague, 2d, of Sprague, Warner & Co.; 
secretary, J. T. Pirie, Jr., of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; 
treasurer, E. A. Turner of the Link-Belt Machinery Com- 
pany ; Executive Committee: John T. Pirie, Jr., chairman ; 
I. J. Watt of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; W. W. 
Dodge of Sprague, Warner & Co.; A. C. Jonesof Franklin 
MacVeagh & Co.; J. F. Cuykendahl of the Allis-Chalmers 
ompany, H. E. Blackman of Marshall Field & Co. 
Railroad officers in Chicago are in the main in sympa- 
hy with this movement as far as rates are concerned, as 
hey recognize that injustice has been done to the city 
a freight rates rather unwittingly on the part of the rail- 
oads, who have been led to make one concession after an- 
ther to competing points because of concerted local pres- 
ure at these points, while in the absence of such local 
ressure Chicago rates have remained the same. The 
resent freight rates are such that territory in which Chi- 
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and may hold up shipments for five or ten days at a time, 
sending 25 to 50 cars to the works in a bunch. If the 
receiver, who may have had to close down his plant for 
want of coke, is not able to unload the whole trainload of 
coke in 48 hours, he is charged $1 per day for each car not 
unloaded, having no recourse against the railroads for 
their failure to carry out their contract. 

The uniform bill of lading and shipping receipt which 
railroads have promulgated, and which they will endeavor 
to make inflexibly effective October 1 of this year, is an- 
other grievance which shippers are considering. In the 
first place, under present conditions a bill of lading is 
purely a one-sided contract, binding on the shipper and 
not on the carrier. The shipper may consign a car of 
goods, receiving a bill of lading from the railroads stating 
the rate of freight and the weight of the contents of the 
car. At some intervening point between the origin and 
destination of the freight, the railroad, under present 
laws, may arbitrarily increase the weight of the shipment 
or increase the rate, and the shipper has practically no 
redress, although a very determined method of following 
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up such injustices may in the course of months or years 
secure a rebate from the railroad company. The uniform 
shipping receipt, which the railroads announce they will 
enforce this coming autumn, will work great hardships on 
large jobbers whose shipments consist of long miscel- 
laneous lists of merchandise. By this system of uniform 
shipping receipt, the man who ships one piano to a con- 
signee must use the same form in exactly the same size 
as the man who ships a bill of goods numbering 200 items. 
How 200 items can be crowded into a form of this kind is 
a problem that the railroads themselves are unable to 
solve. The Shippers’ Association will endeavor to bring 
about a state of affairs where a bill of lading is a contract 
binding the transportation company to carry the weight 
of freight stated thereon at the rate named thereon, not 
subject to arbitrary reweighing or rerating, as is the pres- 
ent custom. 

Another condition that works hardships on Chicago 
shippers is the fact that traffic at Chicago freight houses 
is frequently so congested that teams are made to wait 
a half day or more before being able to unload their 
freight. 

About 150 of Chicago’s largest manufacturers and job- 
bers and wholesalers are already enrolled in the member- 
ship of the Shippers’ Association and new members are 
coming in every day. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to secure the services of some. practical railroad 
man of experience and standing to attend to practical de- 
tails. 

———— »-e—____ 


The James Watt [lemorial Fund. 


The American committee of the James Watt Memorial 
Fund, of which Andrew Carnegie is chairman and Theo- 
dore Dwight is secretary and treasurer, has issued a 
circular making the following appeal for subscriptions: 

“A memorial statue is about to be erected in Greenock, 
Scotland, on the site of the humble cottage in which 
James Watt was born. For this purpose subscriptions of 
small amounts are being solicited in many countries, as 
it is felt that the memorial should represent the con- 
tributions of the thousands who know and appreciate 
what the invention of the steam engine has meant to 
the material progress of the world. Should you desire to 
associate yourself with this movement, kindly send $5, 
or less, and accompany the contribution with your auto- 
graph on the inclosed slip. The latter is desired for 
transmission to Greenock, to show the number of the 
American contributions. Our country has, probably, been 
the greatest beneficiary of Watt’s labors, and the com- 
mittee hopes that the response from the United States 
will exceed that of any other country in point of numbers, 
as the number of subscribers is a greater tribute than the 
amount subscribed.” 

The committee, in addition to the officers above 
named, comprises the following men of prominence: 

Albert R. Ledoux, ex-president American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

Ambrose Swasey, president American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Charles Hermany, president American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

Bion J. Arnold, president American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Charles F. Scott, Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

John H. Converse, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Charles Allis, Allis-Chalmers Company. 

Cc. W. Hunt, president C. W. Hunt Company. 

S. R. Calloway, president American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 

R. A, McKee, president International Union Steam 
Engineers. . 

John C. Kafer, Engineers’ Club, New York. 

J. D. Farasey, secretary American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

C. L. Salmons, president Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

J. J. Hannahan, president Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. 
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W. J. Gitthorpe, president Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders of America. 

C. L, Shamp, president Internaticnal Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen. 

The address ot Secretary-Treasurer Dwight is 99 John 
street, New York. He will be pleased to receive contri- 
butions to the fund from those interested who may not 
get the circular. 

——————_.9--- 


Details of the Roofing on Buildings of the Pratt 
Street Power Station of Baltimore. 


In our illustrated description of the effect of the Bal 
timore conflagration upon fire proofed and non-fire proofed 
buildings, printed in The Iron Age under date of Feb- 
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Fig. 1.—Details of Construction of the Fire Proof Roofs of the 
Two Buildings Which Survived the Conflagration Practically 
Unharmed. 


ruary 25, reference was made to the buildings of the 
Pratt Street Power Station. Attention was called to the 
fact that one of three buildings, similar in general de 
sign, contained a non-fire proof roof and was completel) 
destroyed, while the other two, which were constructed 
with fire proof roofs, were saved. In this article an il 
lustration was printed on page 24, showing the appear 
ance of these buildings immediately after the fire. As our 
description was written directly after the fire, specific 
details of the construction of both types of roofing were 
not available at that time. The forceful illustration 
showing the fire proofed building intact and the ruins 
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Fig. 2.—Showing the Construction of the Non-Fire Proof Roof 
of the Buildiig Which Was Totally Destroyed. 


of the other in contrast has occasioned considerable com- 
ment and brought us inquries as to further details. 

We have just received sketches showing the details 
of construction of both types of rofing used, through the 
courtesy of the National Fireproofing Company of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., who have established offices at 15 West 
Saratoga street, Baltimore. These are reproduced in Figs 
1 and 2. It will be noted that the fire proof roofs em 
ployed on the buildings which were saved were con 
structed of terra cotta book tile, supported on steel pur 
lins and covered with slate, while in the case of the build 
ing which was destroyed the roof was of wood covere: 


with slate. 
a 


Power companies on the Canadian side at Niagars 
Falls will be materially affected by the bill introduced a 
Albany on the 4th inst., which would tax at the rate ©! 
$2 per horse-power all electricity distributed in the Stat 
of New York that is generated in a foreign countr) 
Should the bill be enacted the tax as proposed would yiel: 
a revenue to the State of $250,000 annually. 
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The Soft Coal Conference. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., March 5, 1904.—The joint confer- 
ence of the operators and miners of the central competi- 
tive district, including Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, adjourned this afternoon without agree- 
ment, which, it is feared, may mean the dissolution of the 
interstate agreement, which has worked profitably for 
both for seven years, a strike of the miners on April 1, and 
the closing down of all the mines in the 25 districts of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization. A compromise was 
offered by the operators. Their original demand was for 
a 15 per cent. reduction from the present scale. Their 
modification made the demand a reduction of 5 per cent. 
But they asked in addition for a two-year contract instead 
of one year, as has been formerly made. The miners de- 
manded a continuance of the present scale, a run-of-mine 
basis, a 7-cent differential between pick and machine min- 
ing, a uniform day wage for outdoor labor, including the 
mechanical trades, a $2.56 day wage for the brushers in 
the long wall mines, and that the differences arising in 
the districts be settled in the districts. It is understood, 
however, that the miners would have dropped all these de- 
mands except that for the present scale if the operators 
had agreed to that. 

The National officers and most of the State officers of 
the United Mine Workers advised the delegates to accept 
the operators’ proposition, but it was voted down by the 
miners by a large majority. Delegates from the districts 
outside of the central competitive field were almost unani 
mously against any compromise, while many of the miners 
from the interstate agreement territory had come to the 
conference instructed to vote against any reduction from 
the present scale. 

Frank L. Robbins of Pittsburgh, leader of the 
operators, said after the adjournment of the conference: 
“We conceded half our ground and gave the miners a 
proposition based on the conditions of the times, not oniy 
in the mining industries, but in other trades. We would 
not have made this offer on a one-year contract.” John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers, said: 
“ It means the dissolution of the organization of operators 
and miners which for seven years has maintained peace.” 
The one chance that is left to avert a strike, it was said, 
is to refer a final decision on the operators’ demand 
back to the local organizations of the miners on a referen- 
dum vote. 

Operators said the miners should accept their propo- 
sition for the slight reduction in wages, because these 
are times of industrial depression; coal consumption is 
below normal; practically all of the other leading in- 
dustries, especially iron and steel, have found it neces- 
sary to reduce wages, and coal is so high as to retard 
commercial activity. Pittsburgh and Ohio operators as- 
serted that they had to meet in the open market coal 
mined by nonunion labor in West Virginia and parts 
of Pennsylvania at 35 cents a ton, against the union 
scale of almost double that rate for the same grade of 
coal; that in some respects the West Virginia coal is 
superior, and, costing less to mine, it is invading the 
markets of the Ohio and Western Pennsylvania operators. 
They said that the tendency of industrial conditions the 
last few years has been upward, warranting the advanc- 
ing of miners’ wages, which has been done to the extent 
of more than 60 per cent., but that now the industrial 
tendency is reversed and miners should be willing to 
take reductions when it is necessary to lower the prices 
for coal to keep the manufacturing concerns going. 

A strike on April 1 would not only include the 117,- 
000 miners in the central competitive field, which is with- 
in the agreement, but also 75,000 in iowa, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Central Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, where contracts with union miners also expire on 
that date. These contracts are always made on the basis 
of the settlement reached in the central competitive field. 
The number of men on strike would be: Ohio, 36,000; 
Western Pennsylvania, 21,000; Indiana, 15,000; Illinois, 
43,000; Central Pennsylvania, 40,000; West Virginia, 10,- 
000; Michigan, 3000; Iowa, 15,000; Maryland, 2000, and 
Kentucky, 5000: total, 190,000. In the big strikes of 1894 
and 1897 the nonunion miners in Central and Western 
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Pennsylvania went out. If they should follow precedent 
the total number of miners on strike April 1 next would 
be 200,000. 

The 190,000 union miners produce, their officers say, 
more than half the steam coal of the country; there are 
not the surplus supplies of coal stored like those of 
1894 and 1897; the industries of the country are demand- 
ing almost double the amount of coal they did in those 
years; the factories are down to a 15-day reserve, many 
with not a week’s supply. Under these conditions it is 
admitted by both sides to the controversy that the sus- 
pension of work must be short compared with previous 
strikes; that public necessities will force an agreement. 
The districts that would be closed by the strike produced 
last year 210,000,000 of the 292,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal mined in this country. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7, 1904.—The miners’ rep- 
resentatives held a special meeting to-day. The question 
as to whether the reduction of 5 per cent. proposed by 
the operators shall be accepted or the miners go on strike 
was ordered to be submitted to the miners’ local organiza- 
tions and will be decided by their votes on Tuesday, 
March 15. 


The belief now prevails that the reduction will be ac- 
cepted. President Mitchell and the other national of- 
ficers argued in favor of a referendum vote, and pointed 
out that the miners had everything to lose if they should 
go on strike, as it might be that the operators could not 
be brought into joint conference again and the organiza- 
tions would lose the advantage of dealing with them as 
a whole and troubles would be multiplied in the mining 
fields. It was also pointed out that the check off system, 
the arrangement by which the miners’ dues to the organi- 
zation are paid through the operators, would cease, and 
that the organization would be seriously crippled with- 
out this means of collecting from members. The national 
officers have determined to send men into the mining 
fields to urge the locals to accept the reduction. 





It is surmised by leading coal men that two weeks 
will elapse before the completion of the referendum vote 
in the four competitive States on the wage settlement 
proposition. It is said that chances favor the proposi- 
tion being accepted by the miners of Ohio and Penn 
sylvania and rejected by those of Illinois and perhaps 
Indiana, thus reversing the situation as it appeared a 
week ago. The report of the Scale Committee, which was 
rejected, provided for a reduction of 5 cents a ton on 
screened coal and 8 cents per ton on mine run pick min- 
ing; for machine mining a reduction of 4 cents per ton 
on screened lump thin vein Pennsylvania and in Ohio, 5 
cents per ton on screened lump in Indiana and 3 cents per 
ton on mine run in Illinois and in the bituminous dis- 
trict of Indiana. The reduction proposed is one-half the 
advance gained last year; the reduction to drivers, &c., is 
about 5% per cent. 

The result has brought renewed attention to the dis- 
parity and unfairness of delegates representing States 
not affected by the basic scale voting on it in conven- 
tion. It is asserted that had not the delegates from 
Alabama, Iowa, Kentucky, West Virginia and Kansas 
voted on the proposition it would have been carried with 
substantial unanimity, but the factionalists worked on 
these delegations and brought about its defeat. It is 
maintained that only those who are immediately and not 
those collaterally affected should be privileged to vote 
on the scale that is made for the four States affected. 
The Joint Wage Committee will be recalled March 21, and 
fix up the matter, if by that time the referendum vote of 
the local bodies can be had, and it is confidently relied on 
that they will by an overwhelming majority authorize 
the signing of the modified scale. The alternative is a 
defection or rebellion on the part of the men in the Pitts- 
burgh district, who, it is believed, will accept the modifi- 
cations and continue at work under district auspices. 

——_—___~+-+e—_____ 

The Neeley Nut & Bolt Company, South Side, Pitts- 
burgh, have recently taken several large contracts for nuts 
and bolts for shipment to Hawaii. They have recently 
shipped some large orders of nuts to Mexico and Aus- 
tralia. 
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Collapse of Ten Stories of an Iron and Steel 
Frame Structure. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, March 2, the iron 
and steel frame of the Darlington Hotel, in course of erec- 
tion at 57 and 59 West Forty-sixth street, New York, co}- 
lapsed, burying between 20 and 30 workmen beneath its 
ruins. Twenty dead bodies have thus far been taken 
from the bottom of the ruins, and the débris has not yet 
been completely cleared away, although large gangs of 
workmen have been hauling out the broken iron and twist- 
ed steel continuously, day and night, since the disaster. 

Outside of official circles the exact cause of the col- 
lapse is still a matter of conjecture. All of the plans and 
specifications of the building went into the possession of 
the District Attorney immediately after the catastrophe. 
and pending an inquest, to be held by the coroner with a 
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light cast iron columns shown in the right wall of the 
building and the broken cast iron columns shown in the 
foreground near the left hand corner of the illustration 
also tend to confirm this belief. The lugs cast on iron 
columns which supported the steel girders were in many 
cases sheared off completely. An indication of possible 
weakness in this connection is the statement of Foreman 
Halpin of the iron workers who were erecting the struc- 
ture, made to a representative of The Iron Age, to the 
effect that the holes in these lugs through which the gird- 
ers were bolted to the columns, and those in the flanges 
by which the columns were bolted together, were cored in 
the catsings and not drilled. He also stated that the sur- 
faces of the lugs and flanges were not planed or machined 
in the least, but were simply rough castings containing 
holes for the bolts. In verification of his statement that 
the holes were not drilled he stated that in many cases the 





The Ruins of the Darlington Hotel, Forty-sixth 


course of erection, with work progressing on 


Street, New 
the eleventh 


walls were up about four stories and the stone facade was up about three stories. 


fanity constructicn are the chief causes thus far assigned 


view of fixing the blame, permission to examine them 
is refused. Information as to methods employed in the 
construction and conditions just prior to the collapse are 
ilso refused at this time. Really, the only manner of ar- 
riving at any conclusion as to the cause is through wit- 
nessing the pile of wreckage and sifting out the many 
conflicting theories and reports which have been circu- 
lated during the last week. H. D. B. Parsons has been 
retained by the District Attorney to investigate the af 
fair from the viewpoint of an expert on building construc 
tion, and his report is awaited with interest. 

The mass of wreckage as it appeared on the afternoon 
of the collapse, and as shown in our illustration, gave 
the general impression of lightness of materials used in 
construction. Comments of a number of engineers who 
noticed the work of construction while in progress were 
to the effect that considering the hight of the building 
the iron and steel frame impressed them as being of a 
rather flimsy nature before its failure. The manner in 
which the steel girders and floor beams are twisted and 
distorted and the cast iron columns fractured, as shown 


in our illustration, seems to confirm these views. The 
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holes were irregular in shape and had to be chipped out 
with a cold chisel to admit the bolts. These holes, he 
said, were of sufficient diameter to admit % inch bolts. 
Mr. Halpin stated that no iaterai braciug was used as the 
structural frame went up in advance of the walls. He 
also denied the story that large quantities of structural 
material were stored on the upper floors, stating that his 
work of erection was proceeding in advance of the deliv- 
ery of materials. In refutation of the statements that 
large quantities of cinder and cement used for the con- 
crete floor arches were stored on the fourth or fifth floors 
he said that the mixing of the concrete was done in the 
basement and the mixed materials conveyed by elevator 
to the upper floors as this work progressed. The arches, 
he said, were being placed on all floors up to the tenth 
story. All of the arches of a floor were not completed, 
however, according to Mr. Halpin’s story. He said that a 
heavy boom derrick was used on the tenth floor, on which 
the structural work had just been completed, for swing- 
ing the columns, beams and girders into place on the tier 
above, which was in course of erection at the time of the 
collapse. This derrick, he said, was within 22 feet of the 
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front of the building and was guyed securely to columns 
in the walls of the building. He said that a stoneman’s 
derrick was used in the front of the building for placing 
the stone facing. This, he said, was on the fourth floor, 
and was guyed to the columns of about the sixth floor. 
The footblock of this derrick, he said, rested on one of the 
girders and against a column of the fourth floor. 

The building, he said, was 45 feet wide and about 90 
feet deep. It was to have been 149 feet high, having 12 
stories and a penthouse. The hollow square cast iron 
columns, he said, were 11 x 11 inches square, and of 14 
inches thickness of metal, on the first tier, and ranged down 
to 6 inches square for the upper stories. The girders, 
floor beams and channels, he said, ranged from 12 inches 
down to 6 inches. 

In the front and rear walls of the building the said 
columns were placed almost 10 feet apart, six being used 
in each wall. About 15 feet back of the front wall a 
row of five columns was run across the building. About 
15 feet in back of this row there was another row con- 
taining seven columns. At this point a court began on 
each side of the building, and three columns were used at 
each court, one court being 24 feet wide and the other 5 
feet 8 inches. One column was placed in the center of the 
building between the courts. The courts were 24 feet deep, 
and midway in this distance a column was placed on each 
side of the building and one in the center of the building. 
The next row of columns at the back of the courts was 
similar to that in front of it, having seven columns, and 
about 30 feet behind this was the rear wall with six col- 
umns, and a row of five columns again being placed be- 
tween these rows. The girders, which were run from col- 
umn to column, supported the floor beams and channels by 
means of bolted angle plates which held the concrete floor 
arches. 

According to Mr. Halpin’s statements, the iron and 
steel members were of good material, and he stated that 
they were bolted together securely in each bolt hole pro- 
vided as the various tiers progressed in erection. In this 
connection it has been stated in outside sources that the 
permanent bolting was not done as the work went up- 
ward, but that only a portion of the bolts was placed 
in each of the floors, the intention being to finish the 
bolting after the iron and steel had been all put together. 
Under the New York building code, bolting is permissible 
in structures of this type. 

Superintendent of Buildings Hopper, after visiting the 
wreck, would not discuss the disaster at length, but issued 
the following statement : 

“From what I have read in the newspapers, and 
from information otherwise received, I am of the 
opinion that the collapse was due to overloading of some 
of the floors with building materials. However, this is 
merely an opinion, and may yield to another explanation 
after a more complete survey of the wrecked building has 
been made. We shall have to await the outcome of the 
inquest, as the coroner has it in his power to examine 
those who should be able to tell what materials were 
stored on the floors, &c. However, until the ruins are 
entirely cleaned up our inspectors will not be able to make 
a complete report. 

“ As far as I could see, casually looking over the wreck 
this morning, the beams seemed to have been properly 
bolted, but, of course, we will have to wait until the iron 
inspectors report before we know positively. I do not take 
any stock in the story that the rear of the building is on 
quicksand. I have done considerable work in that vicinity 
and never ran across any such conditions.” 

The structural work on the building was being per- 
formed by Pole & Schwandtner, iron setters, of 76 William 
street, New York. The concrete floor arches were being 
put in by the Roebling Construction Company of New 
York. Neville & Bagge of 215-217 West 125th street, New 
York, were the architects, and the Allison Realty Com- 
pany of 13 Park Row, New York, were the owners. 


——__#-e 


L. I. Parker of Auburn, N. Y., a representative of the 
Burden Iron Company, Troy, N. Y., died suddenly from 
heart disease on March 8, at the Oriental Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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The National Metal Trades Association. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, March 7, 1904.—Hugh Kelly has 
been elected to the secretaryship of the Manufacturers 
and Employers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. Handsomely 
engraved invitations and cards of admission for the an- 
nual convention will be mailed to all members in the 
course of the week. Judging from reports being received 
from district chairmen, the district reports on general 
conditions will be one of the features, Arrangements 
are being made by the Philadelphia members for an in- 
formal smoker to be given the members attending the 
convention, at Hotel Walton, on the evening of March 
28. The Cincinnati members are making arrangements 
for a private car in which to attend. E. F. Du Brul, com- 
missioner, leaves to-night for Memphis, with a view of or- 
ganizing a local association at that point. The following 
prominent and well-known manufacturers have been elect- 
ed to serve as members of district committees for the en- 
suing year: 

Second District: A. W. Whitcomb, chairman, Whit- 
comb Mfg . Company, Worcester, Mass.; H. D. Beach, vice- 
chairman, Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn.; F. H. 
Strong, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; G. T. Brown, Brown Cotton Gin Company, New 
London, Conn.; C. E. Hildreth, P. Blaisdell & Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Third District: F. H. Stillman, chairman, Watson, 
Stillman Company, New York, N. Y.; F. A. Sheffler, vice- 
chairman, Marine Engine & Machine Company, Harrison, 
N. J.; M. K. Bowman, James Reilly Repair & Supply Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; A. B. See, Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Eastwood, Benjamin East- 
wood Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Fourth District: W. Grant King, chairman, [roquois 
Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. H. Franklin, vice-chair- 
man, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; M. 
U. Knowlton, Knowlton & Beach, Rochester, N. Y.; F. W. 
Haskell, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
W. B. Morrison, Mackintosh, Seymour & Co., Auburn, 
N; ¥, 

Kighth District: J. Kirby, Jr., chairman, Dayton Mfg. 
Company, Dayton, Ohio.; Frank I. Joyce, vice-chairman, 
Joyce, Cribland Company, Dayton, Ohio.; R. H. Jeffrey, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; D. B. Kirk, C. 
& G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Tenth District: H. M. Leland, chairman, Leland & 
Faulconer Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich.; E. F. Lloyd, 
Lloyd Construction Company, Detroit, Mich.; E. T. Gil- 
bert, Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich.; E. D. 
Church, Jackson & Church Company, Saginaw, Mich.; F. 
T. Ducharme, Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Twelfth District: F. S. North, chairman, Union Spe- 
cial Sewing Machine Company, Chicago; W. P. Eagan, 
vice-chairman, F. W. Wolf Company, Chicago; R. W. 
Young, Weir & Craig Mfg. Company, Chicago; T. A. Jones, 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago; H. H. 
Latham, Latham Machinery Company, Chicago. 

Fifteenth District: E. J. Kimball, chairman, Globe Lron 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Luster, vice-chairman, 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn.; C. S. Yarnell, Moore 
Carving Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. L. 
stecord, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; O. B. Kinnard, Kinnard, Haines Company, 
Minneaplis, Minn. 





Contracts were let last week for widening and deepen- 
ing two miles of the upper north branch of the Chicago 
River. In order to widen the south branch in what is 
known as the downtown district, ordinances were passed 
providing for the purchase of land on the west side of the 
river between Polk and Harrison streets, from Marshall 
Field & Co. and the Chicago & Alton Railway. In line 
with the object of making the Chicago River navigable to 
the largest vessels, the Real Estate Board of Chicago 
adopted resolutions favoring the immediate lowering of 
the La Salle and Washington street tunnels and the issu- 
ance of bonds on the part of the city for this and other 
urgent improvements. 
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tn Memoriam 


No truer friend than JOHN S. KING ever lived, nor a 
man whose integrity was more absolutely above sus- 
picion. For forty-seven years, from boyhood to the 
threshold of old age, we have walked hand in hand 
through prosperity and adversity in uninterrupted 
friendship and mutual confidence. Of almost the 


same age, we began our business life in the same 
printing office in 1857, and ever since, except when 
his service in the Civil War or the temporary absence 
of either separated us, have passed our days side by 
side at adjoining desks. 

He was able and indefatigable in business, genial 


and generous in every relation, modest and forgetful 
of self, true and absolutely just. He never counte- 
nanced or even had patience with a mean or ques- 
tionable act, and was therefore universally regarded 
as the embodiment of honor and fairness. He will be 
mourned by hosts of friends and will be long remem- 
bered as a man without reproach. 

To me his loss makes a void which can never be 
filled. | am proud to have been thought worthy of a 
friendship such as is seldom the good fortune of any 
man. 

In admiration of his life and character, in thank- 
ful remembrance of what he was to me through 
nearly my whole life, in grief for the loss of my com- 
panion in all the vicissitudes of fortune, 

| am, sadly, 
David WILLIAMS. 





A we 
Secretary Shaw’s Suggestions. 


The strictly confidential remarks of the Secretary of 
the Treasury before the New Jersey bankers have ap- 
peared in full and without revision, judging from ap- 
pearances. Last Monday night the Secretary addressed 
a large number of bankers at a banquet in Philadelphia, 
but the portion of his remarks given to the press re- 
lated only to steamship subsidies. If he discussed the 
currency it was again in strict confidence. 

The burden of the Atlantic City speech was the no- 
torious lack of elasticity in the currency, the importance 
of giving it such a quality, and the fact that no consider- 
able number of persons could agree on the means of 
accomplishing this. But he suggested one means which 
he believed would be successful. It was to allow the 
banks to issue notes to the amount of, say, 25 per cent. 
of their capital, or 50 per cent. of their bond secured 
circulation, subject to a tax of, say, 5 per ¢ent., to go 
into a safety fund, or insurance account, to protect the 
Government, which would be responsible for the redemp- 
tion of the notes. 

The Secretary has on repeated occasions stated very 
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clearly the inconveniences of a nonelastic circulation and 
the effect of the bond security in making the currency 
inelastic. At Atlantic City he said: “I have some doubt 
of a bond secured circulation. It is all well 
enough to go and get the bonds and issue circulation 
when the circulation is abundant, but when you are short 
of circulation the banks do not have it. Bonds 
are cheap now. Circulation is being increased. It ought 
to be contracted.” 

The address, like other addresses on the subject, 
ignored the elastic circulations that are in existence, and 
made no effort to show why they would or would not be 
practicable here. Canada has a thoroughly elastic cir- 
culation, an “asset currency” pure and simple. The 
Secretary deplored the increase of our circulation when 
it ought to decrease. But the Canadian currency auto- 
matically contracted nearly 9 per cent. in January, and 
the annual contraction begins at the end of October or 
in November. The increase from winter to fall is from 
15 to 20 per cent., and the contraction from fall to win- 
ter is 10 to 15 per cent. “ When money is so easily is- 
sued,” said Mr. Shaw, “it ought to be burned and retired 
and be destroyed during the summer and then reissued 
in the fall. Now, how to do that I am not going to tell 
you.” The equivalent of that process is in constant op- 
eration the other side of our Northern border. 


But Germany also has an elastic currency, with an 
element of asset currency in it, and an element of 
emergency circulation, subject to a tax of 5 per cent. 
But, unlike our system, the circulation is issued by one 
bank. Mr. Shaw did not refer to either Canada or Ger- 
many. In his speech in New York 15 months ago Comp- 
troller Ridgely referred to the German system, but not 
to the Canadian; none of our public men pay any atten- 
tion to that. The German currency is highly elastic, but 
the Imperial Bank has issued circulation subject to tax 
when the rates of interest did not make it profitable. 
This may be due to the prevalence of different theories 
of banking, or to the centralization of the currency 
issue. At any rate, it would not be expected of American 
banks, and there would have to be a good deal of a 
stringency here before banks would issue notes on which 
they were taxed 5 per cent. In the address referred to 
Mr. Ridgely commended the German system, but at the 
same time said that an efficient system of redemption 
was far superior to a tax as a precaution against infla- 
tion. Certainly it appears to be sufficient in Canada, and 
it is commended by the “ Suffolk Bank System” of New 
England half a century ago. 

That the currency ought to be elastic, and that a 
bond secured circulation cannot be, is asserted by most 
of our Secretaries of the Treasury and Comptrollers of 
the Currency, and by nearly all financial authorities, 
though not by all bankers, many of whom are not espe- 
cially versed in the science of finance, or its practice out- 
side of their own business. Mr. Shaw’s proposition at 
Atlantic City is for an asset currency to the extent of, 
say, 50 per cent. of the bond secured currency, but sub- 
ject to an emergency tax. No discussion of the subject 
can be very helpful that does not seek what light can be 
cbtained from the German and Canadian systems, and a 
solution is not likely to be obtained by efforts to get all 
bankers to agree on a measure to be submitted to Con- 
Conventions cannot draft laws, mass meetings 
Bankers, too, are the class least 


gress. 
cannot act on details. 


interested, instead of being the most interested, as is 
commonly assumed. A sharp demand for money with 
high rates is not a condition that distresses banks, though 
it may cause some trouble to their customers. 
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The Position of the Scrap Iron Merchant. 


As usual when prices of old material are very low, an 
increased disposition is shown by producers and consum- 
ers to deal with each other directly. The producers on 
the one hand are anxious to secure a better price than 
they think they can get by employing a middleman, and 
consumers on the other hand are equally anxious to get 
material at a lower price than they believe they would 
be compelled to pay if they purchased through a third 
party. This brings up the question as to whether the 
middleman is really desirable in the old material trade. 

The scrap possesses peculiar 
features. The great producers of scrap are the railroads 
and manufacturing establishments. Aside from these 
are irregular but, in the aggregate, important sources of 
supply in the waste and salvage of the general public. 
In the case of railroads and manufacturing establish- 
ments it may frequently happen that direct relations 
can be established with large consumers. 
chase in good sized quantities from railroad companies, 
and they may also be able to make contracts for fixed 


trade is one which 


They can pur- 


periods to take the scrap from manufacturing establish- 
ments, but there are thousands of consumers who are not 
so situated that they can purchase in such quantities 
as would make their trade desirable for railroad com- 
panies, nor can they take promiscuous accumulations, 
such as frequently come from manufacturing establish- 
ments, but the material must be assorted for their use. 
They are not equipped for work of this kind, and it would 
be too expensive for them to make the necessary prepa- 
ration for it. 
considered, such as the country at large, the dealer be- 
comes an actual necessity in collecting and assorting the 
old material. It must pass through the hands of men 
who are skilled in determining the character and quality 
of the scrap thus collected, and who must also be well in- 
formed respecting the establishments to which each class 
of material may be suited. 

The theory which governs direct trades does not al- 
ways work out as expected. In the case of a staple article 
of which the price is fixed by some authority, either a 
controlling producer or an association of producers, the 
theoretical ideal relation between the producer and con- 
sumer may be successfully established. The producer 
then gets his exact price and the consumer pays the fixed 
rate, with neither of them contributing to the support 
of a middleman. Otherwise, however, transactions are 
the subject of negotiation, with possible advantage on 
one side or the other, according to the general supply 
and demand. If the supply is light, or the general de- 
mand is very active, the producer has the advantage; but 
if the supply is abundant and buyers are coy, the con- 
sumer often has the producer at his mercy. Under these 
circumstances the benefit of the absence of the middle- 
man is an indeterminate quantity. 

From the standpoint of the producer of old material 
the dealer would appear to be a desirable factor. When 
business is dull and consumption is light the dealer is 
frequently found the only customer for the heavy pro- 
ducer of old material. He establishes a market which 
would not otherwise exist. When the demand for old 
material is very heavy and consumers are seeking for 
a supply in every direction the dealer is keen in his 
endeavors to ‘meet their requirements, and even makes 
contracts for material when it is not in sight. He uses 
special facilities for securing the material he has con- 
tracted to furnish and brings into requisition the means 
of reaching over a much wider territory than could be 
covered by the consumer without a very great deal of 


When miscellaneous sources of supply are 
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Thus the dealer fulfills to a great 
extent the position of a balance wheel in the market. 


trouble and expense. 


He cannot, of course, prevent prices from going low 
under abnormally dull conditions, nor, on the other hand, 
can he prevent them from advancing when abnormally 
active conditions prevail; but the function which he fills 
is usually one which assists in the regular transaction 
of business, and is in no sense a hindrance or obstruc- 
tion. He is certainly worthy of honorable treatment, and 
his interests should be regarded as scrupulously as those 
of other business men. 


——_>-e—__—_ 


The Bureau of Corporations. 


No branch of the work of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, created a trifle over a year ago by Con- 
gress, is viewed with more interest by the commercial 
world than that of the Bureau of Corporations under 
direct control of the Commissionar of Corporations. Little 
hint has so far been given of the exact work which it is 
proposed to do. Some disappointment was felt at the 
general nature of the statements in this connection em- 
bodied in Secretary Cortelyou’s annual report last Decem- 
ber. It is too soon, however, to criticise the department 
for lack of energy in formulating or carrying out plans. 
It is easy to conceive that had that report been more 
circumstantial it might easily have carried popular senti- 
ment over the line and invoked criticism that the Depart- 
ment was attempting to do too much. It must be remem- 
bered that the creating act of Congress authorizes rather 
than directs that the investigations in question be made, 
and that 
proceed on 


much of the assumed duty should naturally 


diplomatic rather than coercive lines. It 
cannot be asserted that the plans of the Department are 
much more definite than the outline given in the re- 
port. 

There is a natural disposition on the part of corpora- 
tions to resent queries into what they consider their 
private affairs by a suddenly and newly created Govern- 
ment bureau. It is a startling innovation. There was e@ 
time when there were no corporations ; when enterprises 
were conducted wholly by individuals or by firms in which 
there was the closest personal relation between the indi- 
Had it been possible at that 
time to suddenly create the great corporations of to-day, 
what a cry would have gone up from those individuals 
and firms! How bitterly they would have complained 
that their rights were being invaded! Their rights were 
not even created by common law; they were inherent, 
existing before common law was recognized. When the 
shoe is on the other foot it may pinch only because it has 
been drawn on so suddenly. The proportion of business 
conducted by corporations in place of individuals has 
grown gradually ; Government investigations and contro} 
should be applied gradually also. 

In sanctioning corporations, society has not irrevoca- 
bly bound itself to a perpetual maintenance of the corpo- 
rate system of doing business. The system was created 
and exists as a convenience and benefit to the individuals 
who compose the State. It is within the province of 
society to regulate the system or even to abandon it. The 
claim of the system to live is that it furnishes the most 
economical means for the production and distribution of 
wealth. The political economists have taught, without 
seriously considering the possibility of their pupils having 
a right to ask for proof, that the economical production 
and distribution of wealth is the most important end of 
human endeavor; that it facilitates the accomplishment 
of any other desire man may have. It is conceivable that 
some time such a doctrine may be called in question. 


viduals composing them. 
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Some sage may arise to teach that peace of mind and con- 
tentment of heart are more important to man, although 
gained at the expense of some economy in the production 
and distribution of wealth, He may lead the mass of 
men to believe that they will be more truly happy if they 
work more for themselves and less for giant corporations, 
even should the total production of necessities or luxuries 
be thereby curtailed. The standard of happiness may be 
changed. The masses may come to question the extent 
to which their real happiness has been increased through 
its having been made possible for one to rush from Chicago 
to New York in 20 hours. A man may even question 
whether he sleeps the sounder or enjoys relaxation in the 
bosom of his family the more because he has a telephone 
in his house. If such changes as to what a man may con- 
sider true happiness are possible, it is at least theoretically 
possible that society might some day conclude that it could 
get along altogether without the corporations it has 
created and now sanctions. Meanwhile investigation and 
regulation by the Government, gradually applied and 
properly conducted, can hardly be objected to. 

The principal objection which has been expressed to 
the work of the new bureau is that publicity may expose 
the business of corporations to their competitors, refer- 
ence evidently being made to such competitors as would 
not themselves fall under investigation. If such competi- 
tors are individuals, then it amounts to no more than 
shearing the corporations of some of their advantages 
over individuals. Since the rights of individuals are in- 
herent, while the rights of corporations are created, so- 
ciety would simply be taking back some of the gifts it had 
given, which society has a right to do, under certain strict 
regulations found in the moral law. 

There is no reason to believe, however, that the work 
of the Bureau of Corporations will be harmful to corpora- 
tions in this direction. It has other and more immediate 
fields of usefulness. One branch of its work will be to 
collect and study, through qualified employees, reports 
and other published information relating to specific cor- 
porations. Another will be the maintenance of a publica- 
tion for conveying to the public such information as the 
President may approve. For instance, under these two 
heads it would be the duty of the bureau to take up the 
ease of a certain corporation which shall be nameless. 
When this corporation was formed its promoters, in in- 
viting public interest in its securities, stated that it was 
formed with “ ample working capital.” Its fiscal reports 
for four years showed a gradually increasing “ surplus,” 
culminating in one requiring eight figures to express, of 
which the report showed 80 per cent. existed in increased 
working capital, the balance being in increased property 
account through new properties acquired, while the 
charges for depreciation during the whole four years were 
almost negligible. The bureau’s experts would discover 
these facts and would give them to the public in a plain, 
unbiased way. It would then exercise another of its 
duties. It would, in a tactful way, bring its doubts as to 
the soundness of this policy before the corporation. If, 
as is probable, this would lead to some reform on the part 
of the corporation, a tangible good would have been ac- 
complished. If not, the incident would contribute some- 
thing to that mass of information which the law making 
body must have before it can frame any intelligent legis- 
lation looking to the regulation of corporate conduct. 

There are other reasons than those cited for believing 
that the work of the new bureau will be neither injurious 
to the welfare of the corporations nor beyond what so- 
ciety has a perfect right to instruct its delegates to per- 
Judged by precedent, its movements will be slow 
The collection and publication for the 


form. 
and cumbersome. 
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use of the public of consular reports has for some time 
been performed by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, this work having been transferred from the De- 
partment of State. This work involves the gathering or 
publication of no information which any one has any 
particular interest in concealing. It selects only informa- 
tion which is easily obtained. Yet these consular reports, 
as published, frequently contain the most glaring errors 
and are not esteemed of particular value by the average 
American manufacturer or exporter, and the most sur- 
prising delay occurs in their publication. Thus the daily 
reports of the Department dated February 24, 25 and 26, 
contained 38 dated reports from consuls and other repre- 
sentatives located largely on the Continent. Of the 38 
there were eight dated in last November, 16 in December. 
14 in January, and not one in February. The average 
time between the dating of the report by the Government's 
representative and its publication and mailing at Wash- 
ington was about nine weeks. With such kind of work 
in an old and established branch of the service it is hardly 
probable that this new branch will immediately make 
itself felt to any embarrassing extent by any one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Protest Against the Metric System. 


To the Editor: Permit us to add our mite in the way 
of formal protest against the compulsory adoption of the 
metric system as the standard of weights and measures 
in the United States. The practical common sense objec- 
tions to so radical and sweeping a change in our stand- 
ards are so trite that they have virtually passed into 
axioms, and need hardly more than bare mention in pass- 
ing. 

The small number and uniform value of our units give 
us the simplest system of weights and measures in the 
world. No modern nation has succeeded in effecting a 
change so complete. There is no semblance of a universal 
demand for this innovation. It would entail incalculable 
expense to all manufacturers in reconstruction and sub- 
stitution of machinery and mechanical appliances. It 
would sever one of the few remaining ties that unite the 
English speaking races. There is but one word in the en- 
tire list used in the proposed system which has a shadow 
of a legitimate Saxon origin. English literature and sci- 
ence of the present day relating to weights and measures 
would soon become meaningless without the aid of a glos- 
sary or long tables of equivalents. Errors and confusion 
would be multiplied and enormous waste compelled by the 
substitution even in the near future of a system so at 
variance with our own. 

We now have what is practically a decimal system of 
weights and measures, whose units are familiar to us all 
and deeply implanted in the language of the people. Gov- 
ernment subdivisions of land are expressed in acres and 
decimals thereof. Surveyors and engineers give dis- 
tances in miles, feet and inches and decimal fractions 
thereof. In pounds, hundredweights, tons and their deci- 
mal divisions we have a fairly perfect decimal system of 
weights. The names of the standard units of our system 
of weights and measures are so deeply rooted into terse 
and forcible expressions in our prose and literature that 
“the wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile” and our 
unhallowed hands should not disturb it. 

It is a far cry to the time when the Christian people 
of this country will, with one accord, refer to “ God’s 
acre” as God’s 40.147 ares, and the farmer will no more 
cheerfully submit to call his quarter section his “ 6.75 
hectares.” 

It is difficult to understand how one who has fairly 
considered this matter can approach the subject of so 
radical a change without 2.096 milligrams (a scruple), 
though its scientific advocates may have their 2.84 
hectoliters (bushel) of fun in watching the 0.881 hectoli- 
ter (peck) of trouble experienced by the manufacturers. 

It is appalling to think of the peril of the Union army 
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at the battle of Winchester “ with Sheridan 52.186 kilo- 
meters (20 miles) away. 

Imagine, if you please, some fraternity of college stu 
dents singing “ From Weedletum to Waddletom” ‘twas 
2.89674 myriameters (18 miles). ‘“ Lou Dillon,” an Amer- 
ican horse, less than 12.192 decimeters (16 hands) high, 
scarcely suspected that she was tripping 1.6093 kilo- 
meters (1 mile) flat in 2 minutes. 

To come within 2.84 centimeters (an inch) of one’s life 
may be a matter of interest to accident insurance com- 
panies. A tonneau of coal would need to be distinguished 
from the comfortable seating arrangement of your auto- 
mobile. The fact that 2.835 dekograms (1 ounce) of pre- 
vention is worth 0.4536 kilogram of cure “ should give us 
pause” before entering into further entanglements with 
Greek and Latin prefixes grafted onto French roots. 

The attempt to substitute Volapitik as a universal com- 
mercial language has been a dismal failure, and while the 
advocates of the metric system are well meaning and sin- 
cere. the business of the manufacture of the present day 
is about as strenuous as is demanded by a healthy set of 
nerves. Besides, sometimes old things are best, and we 
pray you to allow us to live out our allotted 22.86 centi- 
meters (span) of life without suffering this modern inno- 
vation. 

We are unalterably opposed to the enactment of this 
measure into law, and confidently hope that you will see 
the wisdom of its indefinite postponement. 

Witcox Mra. CoMPANY. 
D. W. SIMPSON. 
Aurora, ILL., March 1, 1904. 
—_———__~-+@_-- —— 


OBITUARY. 


EDWARD HOWARD. 


Edward Howard, one of the pioneers in the watch and 
clock business in America, died Friday, 4th inst., at his 
home at Dorchester, Mass. He was born in 1814, in 
Westford, Mass., and served his apprenticeship with 
Aaron Willard, a famous clock maker of his day and alJso 
a maker of balances. The young man and a fellow ap 
prentice, David Porter Davis, conceived the idea that 
both clocks and scales could be manufactured by machin- 
ery, and when they completed their apprenticeship 
started to carry out the idea, working the while for a 
scale manufacturer, not having the capital with which 
to start their venture. Finally, after they had perfected 
some machinery, capital was interested, and in 1847 the 
business was started in Boston, it being the first clock 
factory in America. They manufactured scales as well 
as clocks, and the United States Government was a large 
purchaser. Later they took up the building of fire en- 
gines. After a few years they built a factory in Waltham, 
Mass., to which point they removed to get away from the 
dust of the city, which injured their delicate machinery. 
Their factory was finally sold to Robbins & Appleton. 

RUSSELL W. DAVENPORT. 


Russell Wheeler Davenport, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Company, Philadelphia, one of the best 
known metallurgists of the country, died of pneumonia 
on March 2, after a short illness. He was born in New 
Haven, Conn., November 26, 1849, and was a lineal 
descendant of John Davenport, the founder of that city. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1871. While at that 
university he was stroke oar in the class crew. After 
leaving Yale he went to Berlin, where he studied metal- 
lurgy and manufacturing processes. On his return to 
America he accepted a position with the Midvale steel 
Company, rising to the position of general manager. He 
relinquished that position in 1887 to take charge of the 
armor plate and ordnance departments at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works. In June of last year he accepted the posi- 
tion at Cramps’, which he filled up to the time of his 
death. Harvard bestowed an honorary degree on Mr. 
Davenport in 1894, and Yale in 1898. He leaves a widow 
and son. 

NOTES. 

Wit1t1aM A. McGuire, president of the McGuire Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, died of pneumonia February 29. He 
was born in 1840 in Niagara County, Canada, and in 1862 
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moved to Chicago, where he secured employment in an 
iron working establishment. Some 20 years ago he 
started in a small way in the manufacture of railway 
supplies under the name of the McGuire Mfg. Company, 
and the business grew rapidly. At the time of his death 
Mr. McGuire was at the head of an industry employing 
hundreds of men and doing business in all quarters of 
the globe. He was the inventor of a number of railway 
appliances, among them being an electric railway sweeper 
and the Star grain door. Mr. McGuire started in his 
business career without funds, being compelled to over- 
come seemingly insurmountable obstacles before he ar- 
rived at a position where his success was assured. His 
early struggles placed him in the closest sympathy with 
other young men who were striving to better themselves. 

FRANCIS E. BLIiss, vice-president of Bliss & Laughlin, 
Incorporated, Chicago, died March 2 of typhoid fever. 
He was born in Chicago July 24, 1875. In 1894 he entered 
the employ of Bliss & Laughlin, starting in the shipping 
department. When the firm were incorporated, four or 
five years later, he became assistant to his father and 
was made vice-president of the company. For the six 
months previous to his death he had practically entire 
management of the manufacturing end of the business. He 
leaves a widow. 

LoREN H. STANNARD, a well-known foundryman of 
New Haven, Conn., died February 29, from a complication 
or diseases, aged 55 years. He was bora in New Haven, 
and when a youth joined his father, Essi Stannard, who 
survives him, in the pattern making and general foundry 
business of E. Stannard & Son, in which he continued to 
the time of his death. Mr. Stannard was at one time 
lire Commissioner of his city and also took an active 
interest in military matters. 


GEORGE DOWNING, a pioneer foundryman, of Rock 
Island, Ill., died recently at the home of his son, Joseph 
Downing, at Talmage, Kan., aged 81 years. Mr. Downing 
was born in England, where he learned the molders’ trade. 
He came to this country when a young man and lived 
in Rock Island for 50 years. He established the Down- 
ing iron foundry in that city and managed it up to seven 
years ago, when he retired from business. 

JAMES P. Ler, the famous inventor of firearms, died 
at Short Beach, Conn., on the 24th inst., aged 72 years. 
He had been in poor health for many years. Mr. Lee was 
born in Scotland in 1831, and in 18386 moved with his 
parents to Canada, where he received his education. He 
was the inventor or co-inventor of the Lee-Metford, Lee- 
Enfield, Lee Straight Pull, and other magazine rifles. 

Henry B. LEONARD, manager of the Mount Hope Iron 
Works, Fall River, Mass., died February 27, at his home 
in Somerset, Mass., after a lingering illness. Mr. Leonard 
was also manager of the Brilliant Metal Polish Com- 
pany of Somerset. 

AvuGusTUS BLEECKER, head of the firm of Augustus 
Bleecker & Sons, metal dealers, of 48 South street, New 
York, died on March 5 at his home in Bloomfield, N. J., 
aged 86 years. 

G. FRANK EVANS, manager of the Crane Machine Com- 
pany, died February 27, at his home at Newton High- 
lands, Mass, aged 61 years. 

a oe 

Gen. Francis V. Greene, general manager of the Onta- 
rio Power Company, spoke before the Niagara Club, at 
Niagara Falls, on the evening of March 4, on “The Fu- 
ture of the Niagara Frontier.” He predicted that the 
improvement of the Erie Canal would mean a wonderful 
upbuilding of that section and the restoration of the Em- 
pire State to the supremacy in the industrial world, and 
that cheap power, generated at the falls, proximity to raw 
material and railroad and lake transportation advantages 
will result in the establishment on the Niagara frontier 
of large industries in steel and iron electro-chemical prod- 
ucts, milling and various textile lines. 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association have ap- 
pointed J. S. Seaman, William Yagle, Thomas D. West 
and F. H. Zimmers as a committee from that organization 
to confer with a general committee of 21, to assist Arthur 
Hamerschlag of the Carnegie Technical School in the de- 
velopment of plans for that institution. 
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The American Anti-Boycott Association. 


The Anti-Boycott Association, which first came before 
the public as the moving spirit in the prosecution of the 
now famous Danbury hat cases and which has achieved 
other signal successes when trade unions have undertaken 
to make the boycott a weapon with which to accomplish 
their end against an employer, is again conspicuous be- 
cause of the prominent part which Daniel Davenport, ex- 
ecutive agent, is taking in the hearing before Congres- 
sional committees on the Eight-Hour bill and the so-called 
Anti-Injunction or Conspiracy bill. While the name of 
the association and, in a general way, its purposes are 
known, little has been written concerning the actual or- 
ganization and the methods of its administration. 

For obvious reasons the names of the members are 
never made public. The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Charles H. Merritt, Danbury, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Biggs, 13 Astor place, New York; general counsel, 
James M. Beck, former Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, and attorney and executive agent, Daniel 
Davenport, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The association was permanently organized in June, 
1893 by 100 manufacturers and employers of labor in the 
United States for the purpose of resisting boycotts. The 
American Federation of Labor had become very strong, 
claiming at the time to number 1,000,000 members, and 
since claiming double that enormous number, and was or- 
ganized in such a manner as to make feasible the prose- 
eution of boycotts on an enormous scale. This function 
was highly developed. If an employer of labor came un- 
der the condemnation of a local body of the federation, 
that union could take the case up to the national body and 
the boycott edict would go forth. If the employer thus 
boycotted still held out, then the federation would take it 
up with the employer’s customers, and they in turn would 
have to feel the business destroying power of the boycott 
unless they desisted from handling the goods in question. 

This was very effective in the hat manufacturing busi- 
ness and all but about a dozen of the manufacturers had 
been compelled to give in to the federation’s demands. 
Finally R. E. Loewe of Danbury, one of these dozen, got 
the survivors together and suggested that they act in self- 
defense and get Daniel Davenport to go among prominent 
manufacturers, regardless of what their product might 
be, tell them what was going on in boycotting and organize 
an association for the purpose of enforcing the laws rela- 
tive to conspiracies. This was done, and the result is the 
American Anti-Boycott Association, which has made a 
very effectual beginning in accomplishing what it has set 
out to do. 

The collection of evidence followed, which resulted in 
the Danbury hat cases, in which real estate and personal 
property belonging to the members of the Local No. 2, 
United Hatters of North America, aggregating in value 
$100,000, was placed under attachment, the suits also in- 
cluding Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and the other offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor. These suits 
were instituted in both Connecticut State courts and in 
the United States court, for the allegation is that both the 
conspiracy laws of Connecticut and the Sherman act of 
1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” had been 
violated. These cases, which are still pending, have been 
commented upon at some length in The Iron Age. Other 
suits were brought by the Anti-Boycott Association. In 
Chicago its influence has been widely felt. Twelve suits 
were brought as a result of the demoralizing strikes of 
last year, with aggregate damages claimed of $131,000. 
The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company’s strikes were 
especially important in the lesson taught by the Anti- 
Boycott Association, as set forth in a report made to the 
association by Mr. Davenport, which follows: 

Pursuant to the resolution of your boarti, I proceeded to 
Chicago in relation to matters of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company case. With the assent of Mr. De Wolf, the 
fact that his company was a member of the association and had 
requested its aid was publicly announced through the local press. 
The Committee of Chicago Members was organized, and the 
resolution of the General Executive Board, voting its assistance, 
presented. I explained to the committee the laws which were 
being violated by the Chicago Teamsters’ Union in their assault 
upon the company. First. the act of Congress of July 2, 1890. 


better known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, expressly prohib- 
ited every contract. combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
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trade between the States. It provided three modes of dealing 
with such a combination: First, a criminal prosecution to be in- 
stituted by the United States District Attorney, wherein any 
person engaged in such conspiracy is liable to a fine of not more 
than $5000, or imprisonment of not more than one year, or 
both. Second, a proceeding in equity by the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, with the approval of the Attorney General, to 
wind up and destroy such combination, to be instituted in the 
district. Third, an action for damages by the Kellogg Company 
against all or any one concerned in the combination, to be 
brought in any district where such person is found, in which ac- 
tion treble damages may be recovered for the injury received. 

The fact that the Chicago Teamsters’ Union had combined to 
prevent the Kellogg Company shipping goods to the station for 
transportation out of the State of Illinois, and to prevent the 
receipt of goods shipped to it or its factory from points outside 
of the State, made them amenable to attack in each of the ways 
above mentioned. In the first way, the proceeding must be insti- 
tuted by the United States District Attorney. In the second, it 
must be instituted by the District Attorney with the sanction of 
the Attorney-General of the United States. In the third, the 
action could be brought by the party affected, and ample proof 
existed to support resort to all. 

Second, the statute of Illinois, passed in 1887, makes it a 
penal offense for any person to interfere with the conduct of the 
business or labor of any corporation, firm or person, punishable 
by a fine and imprisonment of 20 days as a minimum. Another 
section of the same act makes it an offense of the same grade 
for two or more persons to combine together for that purpose. 
These offenses are against the law of the State, and are, of 
course, punishable by indictment by the Grand Jury, as well as 
through the proper prosecuting officer of the State. Abundant 
evidence existed to warrant proceeding in either way. 

Third, the combination of the Teamsters’ Union to compel 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company to enter into an 
agreement with their former employees not to hire nonunion men 
was a conspiracy at common law, and punishable as such in the 
State of Illinois. 

The committee thereupon appointed a subcommittee to have 
charge of the whole matter with full power. The fact that the 
association had entered the field in aid of its member, supplied 
counsel and intended to proceed with the utmost vigor, was 
widely known and universally commented upon in the city of 
Chicago, your representative having made announcement through 
the public press of the fact that all engaged in the combination 
against tlhe Kellogg company were civilly and criminally liable. 
and that the association would aid its member as far as neces 
sary. 

The next step was the withdrawal from the field, absolutely. 
of the Chicago Teamsters’ Union, and the abandonment of the 
boycott placed by it and its members upon goods shipped to or 
trom the factory. 

The teamsters in the employ of the Arrow Transfer Com- 
pany, who had the contract for doing the teaming for the Kel- 
logg Company, who had absolutely refused to handle any of their 
goods, returned to work, and all attempts on the part of any 
members of the union to interfere with the business of the com- 
pany ceased entirely. It is to be noted that this Teamsters’ 
Union is the most powerful union in the country. All the team- 
sters of Chicago are said to be members of it, and a simple 
threat by them not to handle goods for any concern in aid of a 
strike has always sufficed to force a settlement. Owing to the 
nature of their business and the dependence of every one upon 
them, their command of the situation has been absolute. The 
‘officers of this union had been loud in their threats to prostrate 
all business in Chicago, if necessary, and had pronounced the 
decree that the Kellogg Company must submit to the demand of 
their striking employees or quit business. Their experience in this 
ease was the first instance in which they had suffered any de- 
feat. It was the knowledge of the fact that their whole proceed- 
ing was criminal and exposed them to punishment, and that the 
law was about to be enforced against them, which led to their 
surrender. 

The Kellegg Company had secured injunctions against their 
former employees for interfering with their new force, and were 
running almost full handed, but the action of the Teamsters’ 
Union in taking up the fight and putting the company under a 
Loycott forced them to ask the assistance of the association. That 
assistance undoubtedly forced the Teamsters’ Union from the 
field. Thereafter, at a meeting of 500 delegates of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, the action of the judiciary, police and other 
officials was severely criticised for preserving the peace and en- 
forcing the law, and threats to disregard the decrees of the 
court and to gather a large crowd to violate the injunction, in 
order to demonstrate the futility and uselessness of the law in 
curbing labor unions, were made. 

Your representative took occasion the following day to state 
through the press that notwithstanding these threats the su- 
premacy of the law would be enforced, even if it were necessary 
to put labor unions out of existence, and that every boycotting 
combination was a criminal offense, and that a sympathetic 
strike as a measure to carry out such a combination is criminal, 
and all who were engaged in it were amenable to punishment. 
No sympathetic strikes were ordered, no boycott was put upon 
the product of anv concern destined for the Kellogg Company. 
and no public concerted action taken toward a violation of the 
injunction of the court. On the contrary, a committee was ap- 
pointed to raise funds from labor to fight injunctions and other 
matters in the courts in the usual course of law. 

In connection with the Kellogg Company’s strike five 
suits were brought at the instance of the association, with 
damages placed at $15,000 in each instance, against the 


suits were brought at the instance of the asseciation, with 
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Metal Polishers’, Buffers’, Platers’, Brass Workers’ and 
Brass Molders’ International Union; the Brass Workers’ 
Union, Local 127; the Brass Molders’ Union, Local 83, and 
the Electrical Workers’ Union. Other suits brought by the 
association in connection with the Kellogg strike are those 
of six nonunion girl employees who were held up and 
abused by pickets while on their way home from work, the 
defendants being striking girl employees. 

In the case of John M. Stiles, of 240 Thirty-fifth street, 
Chicago, painting contractor, which the association is 
prosecuting, $50,000 damages is specified. The unions 
named in the complaint are the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of America; Painters’ Dis- 
trict Council of Chicago; Advisory Board of the Building 
Trades of Chicago; Gas Fitters’ Association, Local No. 
250; Journeymen Plasterers’ Protective and Benevolent 
Association; Journeymen Plasterers’ Protective and Be- 
nevolent Society, and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. A number of the officers of these associa- 
tions are included in the suits. 

The function of the Anti-Boycott Association is set 
forth in its “‘ Purpose Circular,” as follows: 


The boycott as a weapon to coerce employers of labor to dis- 
charge nonunion men, to surrender the management of their 
business and to restrict their output, has become a very serious 
menace to the interests and fundamental rights of individual 
employers and employees and to the industrial prosperity of the 
nation, to an extent but little appreciated by the genera] public. 
On the demand or suggestion of officers of labor organizations, the 
entire membership extending all over the United States conspire 
to injure or destroy those who refuse to surrender their rights 
and decline to yield to the demands of the officers in command. 
The instances in which this is done are innumerable. 

The boycott is a distinct violation of the law, but the cost 
of fighting it in the courts is too great to be borne single-handed. 
The victims suffer and yield. 

Organized violators of the law must be met by organized en- 
forcement of the laws. The rights of all—employer and em- 
ployees and the public—must be preserved. Public opinion will 
sustain an appeal to the courts for the punishment of conspir- 
ators, who are trying to subvert our system of government by 
interfering with good citizenship, individual liberty, the right of 
any citizen to work for a livelihood and the youth to acqure a 
trade. 


The General Executive Board, upon the completion of 
its organization, adopted the following resolution: “* The 
American Anti-Boycott Association shall use its best 
endeavors to provide against, first, the boycott of any of 
its members; second, the boycott of the product of its 
members; third, the boycott of nonunion workingmen, and 
that the expenditure of funds in the prosecution of the 
boycott shall be limited to counsel, court and witness fees 
and incidental expenses.” 

The Iron Age has been given permission to make pub- 
lie the methods of conducting the association in a financial 
way, as set forth in the constitution as follows: 

The initial membership fee for each person, firm or corpora- 
tion shal! be $25. When the membership reaches 100, a monthly 
assessment may be made not to exceed 1-10th of 1 per cent. of 
the pay roll of each month, payable, on the 10th of the month 
following for the previous month, provided, however, that an 
assessment shall not be levied upon any firm, corporation or per- 
son for more than six months in any one year. Assessments 
shall be discontinued when a maximum fund of $250,000 has 
been obtained, and shall not be resumed until the fund has 
been reduced to $100,000. Members joining after the fund of 
£250,000 has been secured shall be assessed from the time they 
jein the association until they have paid a proportionate share 
of the unappropriated funds in the treasury at the time of their 
joining. under such terms as may be determined by the General 
Executive Board. 

The constitution provides that the management shall 
be vested in a general Executive Board, consisting of the 
chairman or a representative chosen by the various in- 
dustrial executive committees, of which each industry is 
to have a committee of not more than three members. 
They shall have the power, by a majority vote of all the 
members of the board, to elect from their number a chair- 
man, three vice-chairmen and a treasurer, to adopt by- 
laws, and conduct the routine work of the association, the 
constitution going into this in detail. Provision is made 
for the establishment of the Industrial Executive Com- 
mittees, whose officers shal] be chosen as follows: 

By December 1 of each year the chairman of the General 
Executive’ Board shall submit a list of the active members in 
each recognized industry to each member engaged in that in- 
dustry. .The members to vote by mail, sending to the chairman 
of the General Executive Board the names of those they wish 
to serve on this committee. He shall declare chosen those hav- 


ing received the largest vote. 
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The duties of the industria] executive committees shall be to 
pass on all requests of the membership they represent, and if 
they think legal action should be taken for the protection of any 
member against a boycott shall make a report to that effect to 
the General Executive Board, whose judgment shall be final in 
ull cases. 

—~>- oe —_—_ 


A Bonus System in the British Iron Trade. 


The way in which the British engineering and iron and 
steel trades are conducted to-day in the matter of har- 
monious settlements between capital and labor, says the 
Engineer, forms a pleasing contrast to the state of affairs 
which was prevalent some years ago, and shows that head- 
way is being made in the direction of amicable industria) 
understandings vice disputes. The latest piece of evi- 
dence as to the gratifying manner in which the principles 
of conciliation and negotiation are spreading in the iron 
trade—as compared with the old times, when recourse 
used constantly to be had to strikes, lockouts and costly 
and vexatious litigation—is afforded by the remarkably 
good work which has been accomplished during the past 
year by the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, whose 
annual report, just issued, has much more than a local 
interest, since it affects not the Midlands alone, but also 
portions of South Wales, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 

The board’s Welsh Committee have been actively en- 
gaged during the past year in working out in detail a sug- 
gestion that was made as far back as 1901—namely, the 
payment of a tonnage rate to all men engaged in the mills. 
The principle underlying this suggestion is that every man 
employed in the mills shall benefit by any increase of 
output. After many meetings, and much careful consid- 
eration, the question of payment by tonnage was aban- 
doned, as it was felt to be impracticable at the present 
time. Finally, a new bonus scheme, which is, in effect, 
only another form of the tonnage system, was adopted, the 
details of which are as follows: 

That the standard rate for day men’s wages con- 
nected with the sheet mills of the Welsh Committee 
shall be as follows: Breakerdown, 6 shillings per shift; 
catcher, 7 shillings; scaler, 3 shillings; bar drawer, 6 
shillings; holder-up, where employed, 6 shillings; mark- 
er, where employed 4 shillings 6 pence; scrap lad, 3 
shillings. These datal rates are to be paid in all mills 
irrespective of the width of the rolls. The bonus portion 
of the new arrangement provides that the foregoing rates 
shall be the standard net rates up to and including an 
average earned amount of £4 per shift per mill over the 
full pay. For every shilling above the said £4 per shift 
per mill, excluding roll turning money, 1 penny per sbil- 
ling shall be added as bonus to the standard day rate of 
each day man, except in the case of the scaler and the 
scrap lad, who shall receive 1 halfpenny per shilling. 
Fractions of a shilling shall not be counted for purposes 
of bonus. The employers undertake to state on each pay 
note the average amount earned per shift over the full 
pay, so that the amount of bonus to be paid shall readily 
be seen. 

In working out the system, some details had to be set- 
tled at subsequent meetings, and one or two slight modifi- 
cations have been made in the original scheme, which is 
now in regular operation. This new combined wages and 
bonus scheme represents an important step forward in the 
progress of conciliation and of reasonable wages adjust- 
ments in the British iron and steel trades, and it is partic- 
ularly interesting at a time when works are removing 
from the Midlands to the Welsh coast, so as to be near the 
seaboard. It is there also that manufacturers chiefly im- 
port the large quantities of Continental and American steel 
which enters British territory to be rolled down into 
sheets and galvanized. The wisdom, therefore, of pre- 
serving harmonious relations between labor and eapital in 
the growing Welsh district will be at once evident, and 
we agree that it speaks well for the board’s usefulness 
that during its financial year just ended it should have 
been able to effect such serviceable work in that quarter, 
where the industrial possibilities of the galvanized iron 
trade, and also of some departments of the steel trade. 
are almost unlimited, and whence increasing quantities of 
galvanized sheets are finding their way year by year to 
South Africa, Australia, India, the Far East, and other 
distant markets. 
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A Further Increase in 
Pig [ron Production. 


Merchant Stocks Reduced 47,000 Tons. 


Owing chiefly to the resumption of work by the steel 
companies and by outside furnaces supplying them, capac- 
ity has been quite considerably increased during Febru- 
ary. The movement has not ceased as yet, since a num- 
ber of additional stacks serving the same branches of the 
iron industry are about to blow in. This is shown by the 
fact that while the February production was 284,218 tons 
greater than that of January, the output of the merchant 
furnaces increased only 32,982 tons. The important fact 
is that the stocks of the reporting merchant furnaces, 
using anthracite and coke as fuel, were reduced 45,078 
tons during February, which clearly shows a develop- 
ment in the consumption. 


Monthly Pig Iron Production. 
October. November. December. January. February. 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (29 days) 
48,236 43,558 36,320 32,577 35,599 
14,830 12,556 19,324 19,910 20,380 
38,750 27,520 24,573 35,735 35,088 
35,862 37,350 37,669 23.918 24,309 


New York.... 
New Jersey.. 
Lehigh Valley. 
Schuylkill Val. 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and Leb- 
anon Valley. 42,988 
Pittsburgh dis. 357,704 
Shenango Val. 81,232 
West. Penn... 102,789 
Md., Va. and 
Kentucky 
Wheeling dist. 
Mahoning Val. 
Cent. and No. 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 
Rock 
Ill.,Minn., Wis., 
Mich.,Mo. and 
Colorado ... 
Alabama 
Tennessee, No. 
Carolina and 
Georgia ... 29,992 30,211 


Totals. . ..1,425,656 1,039,622 
Charcoal Pig.. 37,587 89,006 


Totals. . ..1,462,193 1,078,628 _ 


26,852 
242,640 
32,929 
97,397 


8,885 
178,257 
24,856 
92,422 


17,469 
248,024 
31,445 
85,186 


28,82") 
328,848 
76,108 
93,877 


71,168 
44,413 
87,810 
94,801 


64,509 
18,071 
52,784 
47,344 


60,748 

3,437 
30,289 
57,296 


"56,169 
21,089 
59,932 
41,491 


54,277 
66,067 
65,511 
80,374 


25,492 20,464 18,244 17,250 24,819 


200,062 
148,527 


150,051 
138,806 


96,623 
129,350 


73,956 
123,991 


122,892 
119,062 


28,402 33,089 29,459 


846,695 921,231 *1,205,449 
45,805 43,020 36,933 


892,500 964,251 1,242,382 


* Estimating the product of three furnaces not reporting at 
6900 tons. 


For a series of months the active blast furnace capac- 
ity was as follows: 








Total 
capacity 
per week. 

Gross tons. 
- 318,223 
. 282,995 
195,558 
253,930 
282,219 
361,492 
. 869,933 
362,330 
.. 895,042 
. 398,139 


Coke 
capacity 
per week. 

309,926 
273,692 
185,636 
244,156 
273,715 
353,142 
360,197 
353,681 
384,825 
388,178 9.961 
373.496 8,201 
368,215 8,361 
347,424 308 
335,339 772 
346,073 »t27 
336.617 
330,110 
337,837 
328,243 
328,745 
303,793 
337,492 
337,627 
331,140 
316,039 
325,440 


Charcoal 
capacity 
per week. 
8,297 
9,302 
9,922 
9,774 
8,504 
8,350 
9,736 
8,649 
10,217 


March 1, 1904 
February 1 
January 1 
December 1, 1903 
Pe? Ro bieeas cau ea bes 
Be a dees cd eee 
September 1 
August 1 
July 1 
ee 
May 1... 381,697 
April 1.. ee eee 
ore a Gn koe wha oe 354,733 
Se eee 343,111 
January 353,800 
December 1, 343,817 
November 1 337,559 
October 1 345,048 
September 1... 335,189 
August 1 336,465 
July 310,950 
344,748 
. 852,064 
337,424 
- 823,028 
332,045 


NN M6 pied iain Maha wd si 
February 

January 1 298,460 291,992 
December 1, 1901......... 324,761 317,358 


The starting of plants idle recently has been done 
chiefly by the steel companies, and included Neville Isl- 
and, two Edgar Thomson and Eliza in the Pittsburgh 
district, one Lorain and Franklin in Ohio, two South 
Chicago, one Bay View, one North Works in the Chicago 
district, and Niles in the Mahoning Valley. There were 
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blown in also in the Central West, Alice, Mabel, and one 
Shenango in the Shenango Valley, Scottdale and Everett 
in Western Pennsylvania, River and Detroit on the Lakes, 
one Iroquois in the Chicago district, and Mattie in the 
Mahoning Valley. Besides these there were blown in 
Buffalo B furnace, Clinton in the Pittsburgh district, Bel- 
font and Union in the Hanging Rock region, and one 
Pioneer in Alabama. The following coke furnaces were 
blown out during February: Rebecca in Western Penn- 
sylvania, Cleveland, Fulton in the Hanging Rock region. 
Thomas in Wisconsin, Sheffield in Alabama, and Rockdale 
and Standard in Tennessee. 

The position of the coke and anthracite furnaces was 
as follows: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


-—-March 1. -—February 1.— 
Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week 
New York 7 8,593 6 7,258 
New Jersey 4 4,639 4 4,207 
NE 5 a5 sees ne 280 2 258 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley...... 
Spiezel 
Schuylkill Valley. ..13 
Low. Susquehanna.. 10 
Lebanon Valley....11 
Spiegel 1 
Pittsburgh District .37 
Spiegel 2 
Shenango Valley...i9 
West. Penn 18 
EL. sj ale siace 
Maryland 
Wheeling District... .1: 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...1/ 
Cent. and North... 
Hocking Valley.... 2 
Hanging Rock......12 
Michigan 
SE usin tees Rea 
I ie sti wa invitin 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Colorado 
The South : 
PE cssssc on cel 
Kentucky 
OR i 50.50 0556 42 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
North Carolina..... 


bo 


8,350 
108 
5,868 
4,156 
1,472 
640 
87,474 
1,689 
16,911 
21,041 
0 
5,567 
15,990 


8,069 
105 
5,131 
4,000 
1,364 
720 
82,750 
1,500 
12,041 
18,885 
850 
5,460 
15.250 


ae BH to Oe to Ce 1 So 


18,776 
22,279 


14,790 
19,250 
775 2 680 
5,646 6 4,405 
2,500 0 0 
29,835 10 21,150 
870 9 0 

0 0 0 
2,677 2 2,070 
0 ) 0 

0 9 0 


CONC KF GOHAN HS Nweoaonw & Hw OF 


_ 


= bo 
or Ooanse 


6,870 10 
664 2 
29,305 26 
6,122 12 7,375 
829 1 525 

0 0 0 


187 273,692 


6,681 
664 
28,754 


Totals 203 «~—- 309,926 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast. 


-~-—-March 1.——, -—February L—, 

Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 

of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 

New England 2 180 138 

3 776 600 

Pennsylvania g 1 36 35 

Maryland 0 0 0 

Virginia 0 0 57 

Ohio iT) 0 43 

Tennessee 0 0 60 

Georgia 3 930 905 

Alabama 2 644 935 
Michigan, Missouri and 

Wisconsin 11 5,481 

1 250 


Totals ; 23 ‘ 


6,280 
250 
8,297 ~ 9,803 
Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, Clairton, La Belle, 
Bethlehem and Colorado companies show a total product 
of 756,230 tons for February, as compared with 502,994 
tons for January, 406,730 tons for December, 553,067 tons 
for November, 829,215 tons for October, 956,363 tons for 
September, 993,564 tons in August, 987,855 tons in July, 
1,021,839 tons in June, 1,037,325 tons in May and 966,850 
tons in April. 

Production of Spiegeleisen.—The production of spie- 
geleisen and ferromanganese was 12,961 tons in February 
as compared with 6673 tons in January, 15,394 tons in De- 
cember, 17,695 tons in November, 10,374 tons in October. 
8406 tons in September, 15,862 tons in August, 14,933 tons 
in July, 16,309 tons in June, 17,600 tons in May and 17,555 
tons in April. 
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Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks sold and unsold, as re- 
ported to us, was as below on March 1, as compared with 
the preceding months, the same furnaces being represented 
as in former months. This does not include the holdings 
of the steel works producing their own iron: 

Stocks, Oct.1. Nov.1. Dee.1. Jan. 1. Feb. 1. March 1. 
Anthracite 

and Coke.450,193 539,810 593,239 597,954 576,402 529,324 
Charcoal... 56,245 57,589 60,922 90,711 107,826 109,314 





Totals. .506,488 597,399 663,161 688,615 684,228 638,638 
The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company re- 
port the following: 


Tons. 


On hand January 31, 1904............ aa li ce ans Sr a 
Received during February, 1904.................. --. 9,800 
Delivered during February, 1904..................... 1,800 
Tons pig iron on hand February 29, 1904............ 64,100 


———>+-e—____ 
The Railway Steel Spring Company. 


The stockholders of the Railway Steel Spring Com- 
pany held their annual meeting March 2. The retiring 
Board of Directors was re-elected, with the exception of 
F. B. Smith, who retired. M. B. Parker was elected to 
succeed him. The following balance sheet was issued as 
of December 31, 1908: 





Assets. 

, 1908. 1902. Increase. 
ern $24,437,511 $24,156,397 $281,114 
Merchandise ............. 1,216,761 1,282,824 *66,063 
Stocks and bonds......... 241,905 200,085 41,820 
Accounts receivable....... 1,452,865 2,156,095 *703,230 
EY I pe ke 48,724 18,625 30,099 
GE: Wh eWetdwss s atic ewes 1,558,043 435,188 1,122,855 

MEL, hcsack ee case $28,955,809 $28,249,214 $706,595 
Liabilities. 
Preferred stock...........$13,500,000 $13,500,000 ...... 
Common stock............ 13,500,000 IRROOSOO. © - adiduc 
Accounts payable, &c...... 119,315 256,846 *$137,531 
Reserve for dividends..... 130,609 88,580 42,029 
ee ye 1,705,885 903,788 802,097 
Wha oe erica $28,955,809 $28,249,214 $706,595 


* Decrease. 

The president’s report says: “The above statement 
shows the result of the operations of the steel tire wheel 
department, the spring department and the rolling mills 
since the organization of the company.” 

A notable event at this meeting was the declaration of 
the first dividend on the common steck, 2 per cent., pay- 
able April 4, but no statement was made other than the 
simple declaration. 

————»+—- oe 


Youngstown Furnaces Getting Started.—Owing to 
the large order for Bessemer iron placed by the United 
States Steel Corporation and a brighter outlook for the 
pig iron trade in general, a number of idle furnaces in the 
Youngstown (Ohio) district have already started, and 
others are getting ready to resume blast. Among the 
stacks recently started are Niles of Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Mattie of Girard Iron Company, Grace of Brier 
Hill Iron & Coal Company. The furnace of the Youngs- 
town Steel Company will resume about April 1, as will 
also Struthers stack of the Struthers Iron Company. At 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company two stacks 
are in blast, one is out and one new stack is being built. 
Mary furnace of Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowell- 
Ville, is in blast, and also two stacks of Andrews & Hitch- 
cock Iron Company are in blast. Haselton of Republic 
Iron & Steel Company will start in a short time, and 
Hannah furnace of this company is in blast. 


+e — 


The Alcania Company of Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of tin and terne plate, started up their works at Avon- 
more, Pa.,.on March 3. This concern tried to make an 
arrangement by which their employees were to allow 25 
per cent. of their earnings to remain with the company 
under certain conditions, but this was opposed by the 
Amalgamated Association, and the scheme was aban- 
doned. The plant is now being operated under rules of 
the Amalgamated Association. 
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New Publication. 


Conyngton on Corporate Management. By Thomas 
Conyngton of the New York Bar. Published by the 
Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; New York Branch, 81 Nassau street. Pages 
331. Price, $2.75. 

The introduction to this work states that its purpose 
is to furnish a compact, well arranged and reliable work 
on corporate management for the use of lawyers and cor- 
poration officials. In these days of multiplicity of cor- 
porations, the corporate form having been so widely 
adopted by manufacturers and merchants, it is highly im- 
portant that those who are engaged in the management of 
such enterprises should be properly informed relative to 
the methods necessary for the legal transaction of their 
business. It is essential that certain forms of the law be 
complied with which decidedly differ from the methods 
of procedure by firms or individuals who are conducting 
manufacturing or mercantile establishments. It is there- 
fore desirable that some authority should be readily ac- 
cessible as a guide to the management of business so 
that the provisions of the laws can be fulfilled. This vol- 
ume is well calculated to meet the demand for such a 
work. Corporate organization is treated incidentally and 
only so far as is requisite for a clear understanding of the 
text, the general subject of organization being reserved 
for a subsequent volume. New York and New Jersey have 
been selected as best representing the current develop- 
ment of corporation law, and the work has been prepared 
with special reference to their statutes and practice. In 
other States the statutes must be consulted for legal re- 
quirements or regulations. The contents proceed logical- 
ly from the formation of a corporation to the adoption of 
by-laws, the details of stock issue, the procedure at meet- 
ings of stockholders and directors, and the qualifications 
of officers. Forms are given which cover almost the en- 
tire range of ordinary corporate procedure, and are stated 
to be those approved by the leading corporation attor- 
neys. A very full index is provided, with plentiful cross 
references, so as to permit of ready and convenient refer- 
ence. 

———__~-—___—__ 


Labor Notes. 


At Chicago, on March 1, the Appellate Court reaffirmed 
that picketing by strikers is illegal. The decision upheld 
an injunction against striking iron molders issued by 
Judge Holdom on petition of the Illinois Malleable Irou 
Company. 


The wagon makers’ strike, which tied up 113 wagon 
making establishments in and about the city of Chicago 
for several months, has finally been decided, the result 
being that these factories will hereafter be run on the 
open shop basis, with the employers in control instead of 
being subjected to arbitrary rules on the part of unions. 
An advance of 1% cents an hour was given to the men, 
which is less than the employers offered at the beginning 
of the strike. 


The William Tod Company, engineers, founders and 
machinists, of Youngstown, Ohio, and the Lloyd Booth 
Company Department of the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company, also of Youngstown, have notified their 
machinists of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. The 
matter is now pending adjustment. 


—————»p-e_ ——_ 


The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with 
works at Butler, Pa., report that more orders for steel 
cars are coming in, and the plant, which has been running 
to only partial capacity for some time, is expected to go 
on in full about April 1. 


Etna furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
at New Castle, Pa., which has been idle for some time, is 
being prepared for blast and will start at an earily 
date. 
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THE 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Rockdale Furnace of the Rockdale Iron Company, Rockdale, 
Tenn., was blown out February 11 for an indefinite period. 


Mabel Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., was blown in February 20. 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
manufacturers of fine sheets, are running their mills in full and 
have sufficient orders ahead to keep them running to full capac- 
ity for three or four months. 


Mattie Furnace, Girard, Ohio, was blown in March 1 


Standard Furnace of the Standard Iron Company, Goodrich, 
Tenn., was blown out February 4 for a new hearth and bosh. 


Thomas Furnace, at Milwaukee, Wis., which was recently 


closed down for repairs to equipment, is expected to resume 
this week. 


No. 1 furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, at South 
Sharon, Pa., recently turned out 603 tons of standard Bessemer 


iron in 24 hours. The best previous record for this furnace was 
558 tons. 


The Union Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, have filed incorpo- 
ration papers with the Secretary of State of Ohio. The capital 
is fixed at $500,000, divided into 5000 shares at $100 each. The 
incorporators are Edward A. Langenbach, William M. Blecker, 
David B. Day, Austin Lynch and William L. Day. The company 
were formerly a Delaware corporation and the recent action was 
merely a change of charter to act under Ohio laws, due to the 
amendment to the Ohio Constitution adopted by the people last 
fall removing the stockholders’ double liability. 


The recent fire at the McKeesport plant of the National 
Tube Company did very little damage, and none of the machin- 
ery was destroyed. 


The Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are repairing 
their plant, which was recently damaged by fire, and the ma- 
chinery is being put in working order, so they will not require 
any new equipment. They expect to have the plant in complete 
working order by the latter part of this month. 


The directors of the Washburn Wire Company, Worcester, 
Mass., have elected the following officers: President, Bugene F. 
Phillips ; vice-president, Edwin F. Smith; secretary, C. R. Rem- 
ington, Jr., and treasurer, Joseph Remick. 


The Juniata Steel & Iron Company, Greencastle, Ind, have 
increased their capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 


At the annua! meeting of the Midvale Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., last week, the following officers were elected: 
Charles J. Harrah, president ; Joseph F. Sullivan, vice-president ; 
John C. Desalet, treasurer, and Henry M. Deemer, secretary. In 
addition to Messrs. Harrah and Sullivan the following were 


elected to the Board of Directors: William Sellers, John Sellers 
and Axel Petre. 


Pending certain arrangements looking to an adjustment of 
the company’s affairs the plant of the Tidewater Steel Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., has been shut down. 


The plant of the Duncannon Iron Company, at Duncannon, 


Pa., was out of service almost a week on account of high water 
caused by ice gorges. 


On account of the flooded condition of the Susquehanna 
River the Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., have 
been unable to operate their plants since Friday of last week, 
and will likely be idle all of this week. 


Almost the entire plant of the Pennsylvania Steél Company, 
at Steelton, Pa., has been put out of operation by the great flood 
in the Susquehanna River. Water and ice have submerged many 
of the mills. The loss, while not officially estimated, will 
amount to many thousands of dollars. 


The Chesapeake Nail Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., were to 
have resumed work Monday morning after a long idleness, but 


were prevented by high water which backed up from the flooded 
Susquehanna and submerged the mills. 


Haselton Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, which has been idle for some time, is belong 
prepared for blast and will be started at an early date. 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., makers of steel sheets, advise us that the strike at their 
plant is practically broken, nearly all the men having applied 
for work, some of whom were given employment. This plant is 
now being operated as a nonunion mill. 


Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., at West Middlesex, 
Pa., will resume blast at an early date. 


This week ten more mills in the Greer works of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, at New Castle, Pa., will be started 
Practically all the tin plate capacity in the Sharon and New 
Castle, Pa., districts is now in full operation. 


The Etna Iron & Tube Works of Spang, Chalfant & Co.. 
Incorporated, near Pittsburgh. were badly damaged by high 
water last week. A strike has been on at this plant for some 
time, but more men are gradually being employed, and it is 
expected that within a short time the entire plant will be run- 
ning to full capacity. 
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A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the Morgan- 
town Tin Plate Company, Morgantown, W. Va. The company 
succeeded the Rolling Mill Company of America and built a tin 
plate mill at a cost of $250,000, which, it is said, will take $50, 
000 to complete. The bonded indebtedness is $150,000, and 
debts outstanding amount to about $50,000. 


General Machinery. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis., builders and contract- 
ors of electric railways, frogs, gears, motor gears, steel castings, 
&c., have arranged for the little new equipment they will require 
for the extension to their machine shop. The new machinery 
that will be installed includes rail bending machinery and a few 
additional planers and shapers. 


The plant and business of the Standard Machine Works, J. 
Liebhardt, proprietor, Newark, N. J., have been taken over by 
the recently organized Royal Machine Company, of which Wil- 
liam J. Morrissey is secretary. The company manufacture spe- 
cial machinery. 


E. K. Lombard has acquired the property and business of 
the N. A, Lombard Company, Worcester, Mass., which recently 
went into the hands of a receiver. The original business of the 
concern, the manufacture of woolen machinery, will be contin- 
ued, and the line of molding machines, which was added with 
the advent of the new interests which led up to the incorpora- 
tion, will be continued for the present, and perhaps permanently. 


The Pickering Governor Company, Portland, Conn., have 
practically completed the purchase of new machinery for their 
new plant, and the shop is nearly ready for occupancy. The new 
plant is particularly adapted to the manufacture of their spe- 
cial line, and covers a floor space of 34,000 square feet. 


The Laurel Machine & Tool Company, Bridgeton, N. J., who 
were recently incorporated, are installing a shop for the manu 
facture of duplicate parts of machinery by special automatic 
machinery designed by C. W. Bennett, the manager of the com 
pany. The shop is a small one and is to be operated by gas 
engines. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad are building a small 
roundhouse at Atlanta, Ga., in which will be installed some 
second-hand machinery for running repairs. 


The Durham Iron Works Company, Durham, N. C., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, will erect a plant 
for cotton mill and factory repair work and for the manufacture 
of stoves in small sizes. The company will also continue their 
scrap iron business. The main building will be 60 x 110 feet, 
of corrugated iron, and is expected to be ready for operation by 
May 1. The officers are: W. R. Kuker, president and treasurer ; 
T. J. Lambe, vice-president; A. P. Gilbert, manager, who, with 
J. T. Carr, Jr., and George S. Lyon, constitute the Board of 
Directors. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
received a large number of orders for gas engines. From the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Winchester, Mass., they 
have received an order for a 1000 horse-power engine, making 
seven that they have furnished to that company. They have 
also received an order for a 6000 horse-power engine from 
the Rhode Island Subway Transit Company, Providence, R. L, 
while from the Atlanta Tool Works Company, Newark, N. J., 
they have an order for three, and from the Logan Natural Gas 
Company, Logan, Ind., they have an order for two. 


The Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh 
have completed work on the construction of the service plant 
which will primarily be depended upon for furnishing a continu- 
ous supply of power to the coming St. Louis Exposition. The 
design and construction of the service plant have been carried 
out by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., the general contract 
for the entire equipment being awarded to the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. The company have furnished the en- 
tire electrical equipments with the exception of two generators, 
which are to be supplied by the General Electric Company. In 
the erection of the plant many difficulties were experienced on 
account of the treacherous nature of the soil, which is made 
ground on river bottom. All ground had to be piled, not only 
under the building and machine foundations, but also under 
boiler and flue walls, pipe tunnels and overflow conduits. Be- 
cause of the buildings being of a temporary character, they 
were constructed of light material. The main generating plant 
is of 8000 kw. capacity, in four units of equal size. 

The White-Blakeslee Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., who 
were almost wholly burned out on the night of February 10, 
have the erection of a new building considerably under way, cov- 
ering the site of the old shops and taking in considerable addi- 
tional ground. The building will be of brick, 76 x 128 feet, with 
a 82-foot span in the center for an electric crane. Such of the 
machine tools of the old works as could be repaired are being 
rebuilt in a temporary wooden shop on the ground by the com- 
pany. In the old works a gasoline engine was used for giving 
shop lights as well as operating the machine tools, which it did 
satisfactorily, but owing to the installation of additional new 
machines, embracing planers, multiple drills, screw machines, 
&e., it was decided that a more satisfactory service could be 
given by having an independent light plant. The engine used in 
the lighting department will be of the throttling type. The ma- 
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chinery of the works will be operated by one of the company’s 
own gasoiine engines excepting a few tools which will be elec- 
trically driven. The company are now taking care of all orders 
and expect to have the new works in full running by May 1. 
The Cathedral Corporation, Garden City, L. L, are to spend 
between $35,000 and $40,000 in improving and extending the 


steam heating plant, plans for which have not yet been com- 
pleted. 


The Glenbrook Steam Boiler Company, New York, have made 
an assignment. 


The Forest City Brewing Company, Cleveland, have had 
plans prepared for their new brewery. Two 45-kw. generators 
for electric power will be installed, and each machine in the 
brew house will be driven by motors. There will be two 50-ton 


horizontal ice machines for refrigerating purposes and two 
100 horse-power engines. 


The Snow Steam Pump Works, Buffalo, N. Y., have been 
awarded the contract for engines, boilers and pumps for the 
sewage pumping station to be erected on the site of the old Ham- 
burg Canal, Buffalo. 


The Toledo Cold Storage Company, Toledo, Ohio, have con- 
tracted for land and machinery and for the erection of a new 
building, which will represent an outlay of $80,000. Their 
machinery building will be enlarged, at a cost of $20,000, and 
the Artic Machinery Company of Canton will install machinery 
costing $50,000. A 125-ton ice machine and full equipment for 
150 tons of ice per day will be installed. Boilers of 600 horse- 
power will be installed. F. O. Paddock is president and James 
Hodge is secretary of the company. 

The Water Works Department of Springfield, Ohio, is ad- 
vertising for proposals on one 10,000,000-gallon pumping engine. 
Specifications prepared by John J. Hoppes, city engineer, cal’ 
for a self contained, triple expansion, surface condensing engine 
of the capacity mentioned. 


Foundries. 


The American Casting Company, Birmingham, Ala., who are 
erecting a new plant in East Birmingham, have increased their 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


It is reported that the St. Thomas Car Wheel Works at St. 
Thomas, Ort., are in financial difficulties, the Deseronto Iron 
Company, Deseronto, Ont., having filed a petition for the wind- 
ing up of the business. A hearing on the petition will be held 
in Toronto this week. The St. Thomas Company, who have 
been in active operation for the past 12 or 15 years, were organ- 
ized by P. H. Griffin, formerly president of the New York Car 
Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. Y., which are now in the hands of a 
trustee in bankruptcy. 


The iron foundry property of E. Stannard & Son, New 
Haven, Conn., has been purchased by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, who want the land, it is said, for the pur- 
pose of widening their roadbed. It is understood, however, that 
in case the firm fail to find a purchaser for the business they 
will continue the foundry under an agreement with the railroad 
in the present plant until the land is needed for railroad pur- 
poses. 


The Summit Foundry Company, Geneva, N. Y., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, to take 
care of their rapidly increasing business. 

The foundry department of the plant of the Morgan Eb- 
gineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, has been closed down for 


an indefinite time. Extensive changes and repairs will be made 
in this department. 


The Aluminum & Bronze Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
formed by R. C. Koblitz and N. T. Henderson, have established 
a foundry at 1174 Hamilton street, where they will furnish 
aluminum, bronze, copper and brass castings, and will also manu- 
facture the Diamond bearing metal. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Knoxville Wheel & Foundry Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was recently destroyed by fire. 


A Yecent fire at the plant of the Hoyt Metal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., did about $10,000 damage to buildings and machin- 
ery. 

No. 3 breaker of the Delaware & Hudson Coa] Company, lo- 
cated near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was destroyed by fire March 1, 
entailing a loss of $30,000. 


A recent fire at the plant of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va., destroyed the angle 
iron shops, causing a loss of $15,000. 


The plant of the Waterloo Wagon & Omnibus Company, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, was destroyed by fire March 1. The loss is placed 
at $50,000. 

The large new plant of the York Haven Water & Power Com- 
pany, York Haven, Pa., was demolished by ice and water on 
March 5, causing a loss of over $1,000,000. The plant had been 
in course of construction for several years and operations were 
to have been commenced next month. 

Hardware. 


The Sterling Pin Company of Shelton, Conn., have increased 
their capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000, it being their pur- 
pose to increase their plant and equipment. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the American Nut & Bolt 
l'astener Company, held in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, last 
week, the following officials were elected: Milton Bartley, presi- 
dent and general manager; Frederick Bowery, vice-president ; 
Barton Grubbs, secretary and treasurer, and John C. Bowery. 
assistant secretary and treasurer. This company will have cx- 
hibits at the railway convention of the Maintenance of Way 
Engineers, at Chicago, March 15, and at the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. 


An application will be shortly made at Harrisburg, Pa., for 
a charter for a wire nail factory to be located at York Haven, 
Pa. The capital stock will be $10,000, and the Board of Di- 
rectors is headed by William Kline, chief engineer of the York 
Haven Paper Company. 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Boston & Lockport 
Block Company was held in Lockport, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
February 24. Over 99 per cent. of the stock was voted on, either 
in person or by proxy. By a unanimous vote the number of 
directors was increased from four to five members. The matter 
of a new plant was also considered and orders given to have 
suitable plans prepared and submitted to the directors at an 
early date. At a subsequent meeting the following directors 
were chosen: Myron H. Tarbox, Boston, Mass.; Frank Gebbie. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y.; Albert D. Bosson, Boston; Adelaide C. 
Beverly, Lockport, and Alfred B. Tarbox, Boston, all succeeding 
themselves excepting Alfred B. Tarbox, who is the new member 
of the board. At a meeting of the directors the officers chosen 
were as follows: Albert D. Bosson, president; Frank Gebbie. 
vice-president ; Myron H. Tarbox, treasurer, and Alfred B. Tar 
box, secretary, all succeeding themselves except Alfred B. Tar- 
box, who was elected in place of Myron H. Tarbox. The treas- 
urer’s report showed the business in a prosperous condition, 
with favorable prospects of a continuance of same during the 
present year. The company are preparing a small exhibit of 
some of their patented specialties for St. Louis. 


Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, will build an addi 
tion, 41 x 160 feet, to their plant. The new building will be 
used as a blacksmith and drop hammer shop. 


Charters have been issued under Connecticut laws to the 
Des Jardins Computing Register Company and Des Jardins Type 
Justifier Company, both of which companies had previously 
existed under New Jersey laws. The Type Justifier Company 
control the Des Jardins type justifier, which is manufactured on 
voyalty by the Unitype Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. The offi- 
cers of the new corporation are: President, B. M. Des Jardins of 
Hartford, Conn. ; vice-president, S. H. Williams of Glastonbury, 
Conn.; treasurer, G. C. Segur of Hartford; secretary, C. E. 
Poindexter of Hartford. The incorporators of the Des Jardins 
Computing Register Company are J. S. Hunter, Gideon C. Segur, 
J. 8. Chase and B. M. Des Jardins, all of Hartford, and D. W. 
Williams and S. H. Williams of Glastonbury. This company are 
organized to develop and manufacture the Des Jardins comput- 
ing register, which is an attachment for typewriters by which 
they are able to add numbers. A third company are organizing, 
under New Jersey laws, to be called the Des Jardins Computing 
Scale Company, to develop and manufacture an instrument to 
be attached to any scale to compute the price from the weight. 
The officers of this company are: President, B. M. Des Jardins, 
and secretary and treasurer, Theodore H. Goodrich. The com- 
pany are not ready to begin the manufacture of the computing 
scale. 


The Champion Shear Mfg. Company of New Bridgeport, 
Conn., have been incorporated under Connecticut laws, with 
a paid in capital of $10,050. The incorporators are Perry L. 
Hurd, Daniel F. Watson and Herbert A. Hill, all of Bridgeport. 


The Whitney Safety Arms Company have been incorporated 
under Rhode Island laws to take over the business of the com- 
pany of the same name who have been located at Florence, Mass. 
The new company have leased the property formerly known as 
tbe Aquidneck Cotton Mill, at Newport, R. I. The company are 
capitalized for $150,000, and the officers are: President, Rufus 
A. Darrah; vice-president, Sigmund Weiss; treasurer, Norman 
Whitney ; secretary, Allan Woodruff, and superintendent, Henry 
b. Whitney. They will manufacture the Whitney safety action, 
including double and single barreled shotguns, revolvers, maga- 
zine pistols and magazine rifles, The old company manufactured 
double barreled shotguns only. The inventor of the Whitney 
safety action, William H. Whitney, formerly of Florence, died 
suddenly in May last. The interests of the family in the new 
company are represented by Norman Whitney, the treasurer, 
and Henry B. Whitney, the superintendent. New capital has 
been put into the business by Newport people, and it is the in- 
tention to push the line and greatly increase the output. 

Landers, Frary & Clark of New Britain, Conn., are to erect 
a large addition to their plant the coming season. The building 
will be of brick, 50 x 160 feet on the ground, and six stories in 
hight. It will be on Commercial street, and the new spur track 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford line will pass the 
entire length of one side of the building. The purpose of the 
building is for shipping and storage room and for manufacturing. 

The Goodwin & Kintz Company of Winsted, Conn., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $24,000 to $50,000. 

The Spaulding Mfg. Company, manufacturers of sporting 
goods at Chicopee Falls, Mass., have acquired the Ames mil! 
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property, at Chicopee, and will occupy the larger part of 
that extensive plant the coming season. The company now oc- 
cupy buildings owned by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
who need the additional room for the extension of their auto- 
mobile business. The Spaulding Company will have considerably 
increased facilities in their new plant. 


The American Axe & Tool Company have started up their 
works at Beaver Falls, Pa., which have been idle for some weeks. 
This concern have entered some good sized orders and expect 
to keep their plant in full operation right along. 


The Always Sharp Horse Shoe Calk Mfg. Company is the 
name of a new Connecticut corporation, with authorized capitai 
stock of $50,000, of which $2000 has been paid in. The in- 
corporators are F. J. Brown, Andrew Johnson and A. E. Squires, 
all of Hartford, Conn. 


The Kilscher Novelty Works, manufacturing a line of hard- 
ware specialties, have located at Shelbyville, Ill. Employment 
will be given to 30 to 40 people. It is said that New York 
parties are interested in the company. 


Miscellaneous. 


J. K. Rice of New Brunswick, N. J., and T. P. Austin of 
Pittsburgh have been appointed receivers for the United States 


Fireproofing Company, with plants at Talmeville and Lisbon, 
Ohio. 


Articles of incorporation of the Dodgeville (Wis.) Smelting 
& Milling Company have been filed with the Secretary of State 
of Wisconsin by J. A. Spence, Milwaukee; H. B. Fargo, Deer- 
field; H. B. Whitman and Joseph Bennett, Dodgeville, and Wil- 
liam League of Chicago. The company, who are capitalized at 
$100,000, have purchased the Bennett & Hoskins lead smelter at 
Dodgeville, the oldest smelter in the State, and will begin active 
operations at once. A mill for the concentration of zinc will be 
built by the company and be ready for operation this summer. 
The Bennett & Hoskins smelter was in continuous operation 
from 1861 to 1893, when it closed down on account of hard 
times. The zine concentrator will cost about $50,000. The offi- 
cers of the company will be: President, J. A. Spence; vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Bennett; secretary-treasurer, H, B. Fargo; mana- 
ger, H. B. Whitman. 


The automobile factory established by A. Clement of Paris, 
France, at Hartford, Conn., has been permanently closed, M. 


Clement planning to confine his manufacturing to France here- 
after. 


The Kelley-Richmond Company, Norwich, Conn., have been 
organized to take over the business of the Richmond Company, 
who manufacture steam and hot water heaters, stoves and 
furnaces. The new company have an authorized capital stock 
of $500,000. The Richmond Company’s affairs will be liquidated. 


The Springfield, Mass., Gas Light Company are to erect a 
large generator this season. 


The Charlestown Navy Yard has received an order for 
$30,000 worth of small boats of various sizes, including a num- 
ber of steam launches. 


The Taunton Eyelet Company, Taunton, Mass., will erect a 
new factory on the site of that recently destroyed by fire. The 
building will be 50 x 120 feet and one story. The building con- 
tract has been let and work will proceed as soon as the weather 
will permit. 


The American Corundum Company have taken the Waldo & 
Stout plant at Bridgeport, Conn., and will grind corundum for 
sale to manufacturers of abrasive wheels. B. C. Lyon and 
George F. Hardey are the prime movers in the new industry. 
Mr. Hardey has had many years of experience in the emery 
wheel business. The company will not have their plant ready 
for operation for several weeks. 


The Indestructible Post Company, Chicago, have just been in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine with $200,000 capital stock, 
half of which is paid up, for the manufacture of stee] fence 
posts with cement foundations. The new company are practically 
taking over the fence post department of the Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago, the fence post plant, machinery, stock on 
hand, patents and good will having been purchased from that 
company. G. H. Jones, president of the Inland Steel Company, 
is president of the Post company; Harry Burrell, late of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, is first vice-president; H. E. 
Speyer, a fence post expert, is second vice-president and general 
manager, and Chas. Blackburn, recently with the Cincinnati, 
Bluffton & Chicago Railway Company, secretary and treasurer. 
The standard post manufactured by this company for fencing is 
made of a 114 x 14 x 5-32 hard steel angle, inserted in a base 
of manufactured stone. Special posts for a great variety of pur- 
poses are also manufactured. In addition to their present plant 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., the company purpose erecting a factory 
at Pennville, Ind.. and are contemplating the erection of a plant 
in Texas for the far Southwest trade. ‘The offices of the new 
company are at 716 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Blonder Brothers, who have been for 20 years dealers in 
scrap ‘ron in Chicago, and who several years ago engaged in the 
manufacture of iron and brass bedsteads, have incorporated un- 
der the firm name of Blonder Brothers Mfg. Company. Their 
factory is at Superior and Green streets. 
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The Western Steel Gate Company have been organized at 
‘Two Rivers, Wis., with a capital stock of $20,000, with Charles 
W. Van de Walker, Robert T. Jenney and A. M. Farrell as incor- 
porators. 

A. Schrader’s Son. 30 Rose street, New York, manufacturers 
of submarine armor, have incorporated with a capita] stock of 
$400,000. The business has been established for many years and 
no change in management is contemplated. 

Although no plans have been made, it is probable that the 
Breed-Johnson Furniture Company, Jamestown, N. Y., will re- 
build their plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. There 
will doubtlessly be some new machinery required and perhaps 
an engine. The boilers, of which there are two of 100 horse- 
power capacity each, were not damaged beyond repair, 

The Toronto & Niagara Power Company have decided to use 
steel towers on their transmission line from Niagara Falls, Ont., 
to Toronto instead of the wooden poles. The towers will be 8 or 
10 feet square at the base and 50 feet high at the cross arms, 
and will be placed at intervals of 400 feet. 


The Buffalo Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
motors, engines, &c. The directors are Frank J. Alligen, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.: Fred. Wende and William A. Latz, Buffalo. 


The Standard Oil Company have under consideration the 
erection of a large refinery at Kansas City, Mo. 


The Twentieth Century Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio, have completed plans for additions to their plant. 
Both the factory building and the warehouse will be doubled 
in size. The company are preparing to bring out three new 
types of furnaces, one of them a high priced furnace, another 
medium priced and the third low priced. Branch distributing 
offices will be opened in Illinois and one in Kansas City to supply 
the Western trade, and an Eastern office will be opened in New 
York State. 


The Diamond Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have been in 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock, by Clem V. Wagner, L. M. 
Williamson, M. O. Topleff, R. E. Dangieo and G. R. Aylesworth. 
They will manufacture metal novelties, such as oil cans, toys 
and machinery. They have not yet decided upon a location for 
their factory. 


The Warner Automobile & Mfg. Company, 47 Sheriff street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been formed to manufacture automobile 
specialties, and especially a new form of kerosene burner for 
use on portable furnaces and plumbers’ torches. It is claimed 
that the device will burn the cheapest grade of kerosene without 
smoke or carbon and without odor, and will give sufficient heat 
to braze cast iron, copper or nickel. The company will manu- 
facture brazing furnaces and plumbers’ torches fitted with the 
burner. 


The Ellwood Brass & Copper Tube Company, just organized 
at Ellwood City, Pa., promise to become one of the most im- 
portant plants at Ellwood City. The project is backed by men 
who have had extensive experience in the tube business, par- 
ticularly in the seamless tube line. The location secured for the 
new plant is 10 acres in extent, and is well situated for manu- 


tacturing purposes. 
———_>--e—_____- 


As a precaution against a possible labor strike in the 
union tin plate mills on July 1, when the present scale 
expires, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and 
other independent tin plate plants as well are accumulat- 
ing as large stocks as possible, in order to be well fortified 
should a shutdown of the plants take place on the above 
date. For some time past some of the independent tin 
plate mills have been agitating with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation the question of a reduction in wages in union 
tin plate mills, but their request has been refused, the 
association declining to take up the question of lower 
wages in tin plate mills before the present scale expires 
on July 1 next. There is no doubt whatever that the 
union tin plate mills will demand from the Amalgamated 
Association a material reduction in wages of tin plate 
workers from the present scale. The price of tin plate 
has declined materially since the present scale was made, 
and in addition heavy reductions in wages have been 
made in the sheet mill scale, both in union and nonunion 
mills, and general reductions in wages have also been 
made in all other classes of labor. Many of the important 
plants of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company are 
operated as nonunion mills, and in the event of a strike 
this concern would probably not be seriously incon- 
venienced. 


John Eaton of the Oil Well Supply Company of Pitts- 
burgh has been elected president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The statistical position of Pig Iron has considerably 
improved during February, as shown by our monthly 
furnace report. An analysis of the figures proves that 
the merchant furnaces are in a considerably better shape. 
The figures are: 








January. February. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 

Total production of Coke and Anthracite 
aa ea dee hea kad oa me oe ae ee 921,231 
Production of Steel companies......... 504,994 


1,205,449 
756,230 
Production of Merchant furnaces... 416,237 449,219 
Out of a total increase in the production of February 
(a short month) over January, of 284,218 tons, the mer- 
chant furnaces are credited with 32,982 tons, a part of 
which is, of course, due to some merchant furnaces which 
run on metal for the Steel companies. The stocks, how- 
ever, have declined from 576,402 tons to 529,324 tons, a 
falling off in February of 47,078 tons. As proof of the 
growth of the consumption this is highly encouraging. 

The capacity of the Coke furnaces at work has in- 
creased from 185,686 tons per week on January 1, and 
273,692 tons on February 1, to 309,926 tons on March 1, 
with a further increase certain for this month. This 
development is entirely due to the rapidly expanding 
requirements of the Steel companies, who, it is well 
known, have drawn heavily on their stocks during the 
past few months, and are now pretty bare of metal. 

This explains the recent purchases of Pig Iron by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which have amounted 
to 95,000 tons, with options on two blocks of 40,000 tons 
each, which will probably be closed. The quantities in- 
volved, while they appear large, are not relatively 
so, when it is taken into account that during the times 
of full employment last year the United States Steel 
Corporation produced 22,000 tons daily. There are now 
in blast furnaces whose output represents 85 per cent. 
of the total capacity of the corporation. 

That the current consumption of the Corporation is 
large is shown by the fact that there are now running 
full the Edgar Thomson, Homestead, Upper Union and 
Lower Union mills of the Carnegie Company, Duquesne 
being on double turn except the 10 and 13 inch mills; that 
there are running full Ohio, New Castle, Bellaire and 
Mingo of the National Steel Company, with the South 
Sharon Steel plant operating eight open hearth furnaces, 
Columbus and North Sharon being closed; that the Na- 
tional Tube and Riverside works are as active as some 
shortage of raw material will permit, and that Lorain is 
in full operation. The works of the American Steel & 
Wire Company are under heavy pressure. Out of 175 
Sheet mills, 101 are running; out of 40 mills of the Hoop 
Company, 35 are in operation, and 194 of the 241 Tin 
Plate mills are producing. This undoubtedly shows a 
degree of activity which would hardly have been dreamt 
of in the beginning of the year. It reflects better than 
anything else could do the good general consumption and 
the stress of preparations for the coming spring trade. 
That the tonnage is so large in the face of very moderate 
buying on the part of the railroads is its surprising 
feature. 

One of the clouds on the horizon is the position in 
the Lake Ore trade. While there has been no final rup- 
ture, and while a further meeting is to be held on April 
1, the attitude of some interests does not leave much hope 
of an agreement. The merchant mines insist that the 
Steel companies which mine their own Ore shall submit 
to the assignment of so small an allotment that the Steel 
companies must ultimately buy Ore from the merchant 
mines. In other words, although in a position to raise 
enough Ore for themselves, the Steel companies shall 
shut down their mines and purchase other people’s Ores 
at a fixed price. 

The Pig Iron markets have hardened during the week. 
In the South a number of round blocks of Iron have been 
purchased by Pipe works, foundries and rolling mills, and 
also by merchants at prices rising from the old base of 
$9 for No. 2 Birmingham. The result is that sellers have 
either withdrawn altogether or are asking higher prices. 
However, $9.25 has still been done within the last day or 
two. Some good inquiries for Foundry are also cropping 
up in other quarters. 

Railroad purchases are more liberal in some direc- 
tions, and there is some talk of a large order for Rails 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad is to give out—a favor- 
ite method of stimulating a lethargic market. 

lteports from the Rar trade continue good, and there 
are intimations that Sheets are to be taken in hand soon. 
The leading interest has just announced an advance of 
$1 per ton on Wire products. 


. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar.9, Mar.2, Feb.10, Mar.11, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

eS rrr $14.75 $14.50 $14.50 $22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

SP rer eer 2.00 11.75 12.25 21.25 
Foundry Pig No 2, Local,Chicago 13.25 13.25 13.75 23.00 
Bessemer Pig. Pittsburgh.... 13.85 13.85 13.60 21.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...... . 183.25 13.00 2.75 20.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.00 15.25 16.00 26.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Biilets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 30.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.2% 24.25 24.00 27.75 
Steel Bilets, Chicago....... ... 24.00 24.00 24.00 31.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 31.00 30.00 30.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.900 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 11.50 11.50 11.00 18.25 
9, Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 14.00 14.00 12.50 21.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 16.50 17.00 16.50 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... .. 15.00 15.00 15.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 14.50 14.50 14.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 24.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.00 14.00 13.75 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 11.50 10.50 18.25 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.43% 1.55 1.93% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.86% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh 1.34% 1.34% 1.34% 1.89% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater..... .. 144% 1.44% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.95 
fank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.744%, 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.66 1.60 
Angles, 'Tidewater......... ... «1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron. Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.52% 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.10 
METALS: 
Copper, New York......... ... 12.50 12.50 12.12% 14.50 
Spelter, St. Louis............ 4.830 4.82% 4.67% 5.00 
Lead, New York........ ciween Se 4.50 4.40 4.35 
ee ae Seer eres ee 4.47% 4.45 4.25 4.22 
ee Se ge) a ere 28.00 28.00 27.95 30.55 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.75 
Wiest, New Wee os cc -c cc ccuss 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Lessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.99 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, March 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


A very general revival and quickening is felt in Chicago 
markets in practically all lines, with the exception of Old 
Material. Northern Pig Iron is now held at from $13.25 
to $13.75, with more sales made at $13.50 and $13.75 than at 
the low price. It would take a very large and exceptionally 
desirable order, the leading interests say, to secure the lower 
prices named. Southern Pig Iron, which freely sold last 
week at $12.85 to $13.10, Chicago, has been advanced by 
the leading companies to a $9.50, Birmingham basis, which 
would be $13.35, Chicago, although some Iron is still being 
offered at $13.10. Buying has been much more active in 
Iron than for some time, the activity coming largely from 
jobbing foundries that seem at last to have picked up a 
considerable volume of business. Bar Iron has been ad- 
vanced squarely to 1.50c., Chicago, by the leading producers, 
though there is still some 1.45c. Iron to be had from other 
sources. Bar Steel is strong at 1.46%4c., and both Steel and 
Iron Bars are moving with greater activity than has been 
the case for many weeks. Plates cannot be said to share 
in the good feeling, although they are better than they were. 
The leading Western mill has been closed a couple of weeks 
for lack of orders, but will have resumed operations by the 
time this item is read. Sheets are firmer than they have 
been, particularly in the heavier gauges. The demand for 
Structurals is only fair, though a large tonnage in the aggre- 
gate is being figured on, particularly for downtown Chicago 
buildings, and much of this is sure to be closed within a few 
weeks. The demand for Wrought Iron Pipe shows no 
diminution. In fact, the recent advance has stimulated 
buying rather than the reverse. Boiler Tubes are inclined 
to share the backwardness of Plates, though even here an 
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improved condition is claimed by leading producers and 
warehousemen. The Coke situation bids fair to be a dis- 
turbing factor in both furnace and foundry practice, as the 
railroads are either unable or unwilling to forward Coke 
with any degree of promptness. Old Materials are losing 
some of their abnormal strength, doubtless due to the fact 
that the melting of the snow has uncovered large tonnages 
on railroad rights of way which have been snowbound for 
months. 


Pig Iron.—Somewhat of a revival is discernable in. 


Pig Iron. The weakness of the last two or three weeks is 
giving place to considerable strength. The large purchase 
of Bessemer Pig Iron by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, chronicled last week, has been reflected in a stronger 
tone on Northern Irons generally and Ohio Irons particular- 
ly. Leading Southern producers have taken advantage of 
this stronger feeling and have notified their representatives 
in the North to accept no more business at the low prices of 
last week. Many large lots of Southern Iron were sold last 
week in the Chicago and Northwestern markets on the basis 
of $9, Birmingham, but while the present supply of courage 
lasts it is not likely that the $9 price will be quoted again. 
Southern Iron may be said to be $13.10 to $13.35, Chicago, 
which is $9.25 to $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 grade. 
Northern Iron is strong at $13.25 to $13.50 for No. 2. Pig 
Iron men are much encouraged by the volume of inquiries 
and orders which have been coming to them the last two or 
three days, and they now predict that the sales for the next 
three weeks will exceed six weeks’ sales since last October. 
It appears that jobbing foundries throughout the West and 
Northwest are receiving more and more work, and the fact 
that they had been running with empty yards will make it 
necessary for them to be large buyers of Foundry Irons. 
Lake Superior. Charcoal Iron continues to weaken under 
the influence of increasing stocks at the furnaces and in- 
sufficient demand to consume their current output. One 
large sale is reported to have been made at $14, Milwaukee, 
though circumstances surrounding the sale are of a special 
character and do not warrant a general quotation at that 
price. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal $15.00 to $15.25 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 13.75 to 14.00 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. :‘ 13.25 to 13. 50 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. : 

Northern Scotch, No. 1 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. : 

Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 
vo. 1 


Southern Coke, N 

Southern Coke, > 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Foundry Forge 

Southern Gray 

Southern Mottled 

Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 
Malleable Bessemer 14. ‘00 
Standard Bessemer 16.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon ‘ 18.55 
Alabama Basic me 13.85 
Virginia Basic .35 14.60 
Bars.—The leading producers of Bar Iron in the West 

announced Monday, March 7, that their price on Iron Bars 
was 1.50c., and no less, and stated that an exceptionally vig- 
orous demand for Iron Bars had developed, particularly from 
car builders, and also from implement manufacturers. This 
firm also stated that they were again pushing the sale of 
Steel Bars, and had closed a very large business last week. 
There still seems to be 1.45c. Bar Iron in the market, al- 
though the smaller mills are showing an inclination to fol- 
low the leadership of the leading producers. Steel Bars are 
still quoted at 1.4614c., base, half extras, Chicago, and a 
large business is being booked by both the trust and the 
independent mills, Hoops are strong on the basis of 1.25c., 
Pittsburgh, or 1.4114c., Chicago, in carload lots, with in- 
dications of an advance if the present activity is continued. 
Store prices are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.60c. to 1.75c., full 
extras; Steel Bars, 1.60c. to 1.75c., half extras; Hoops, 2.10c. 
rates. 


Structural Material.—There is a feeling in this market 
that Chicago will consume an extremely large tonnage of 
Structurals this spring and summer. The real estate mar- 
ket is active, and plans are on foot for the erection of an 
unusually large number of Steel structures in the downtown 
district and in the manufacturing districts immediately sur- 
rounding it. Architects are increasing their forces of drafts- 
men, and there is every prospect of a notable revival of 
building operations in this part of the West This condi- 
tion is brought about largely through the fact that build- 
ings which would have been erected two or three years ago 
under normal conditions were abandoned because of the un- 
certainty and hostile attitude of labor and the high price and 
uncertainty of delivery of Structural Steel. It is now pos- 
sible to obtain Steel for buildings laid down ready to erect 
in about six weeks’ time at very low prices, and the attitude 
of organized labor is thought to be favorable. Notwith- 
standing all these roseate symptoms and predictions, the 
present market is a dull one, with prices unchanged as fol- 
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lows: I-Beams and Channels up to and including 15 inches 
and Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 1.76%4c., Chicago ; 
Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store prices on Structurals range 
from 1.95c. to 2c., cut to lengths of 5 feet and over, with oc- 
casional lots placed at 1.90c. to meet competition. 


Sheets.—The Sheet market is not as weak as it has been, 
though it cannot yet be called strong by any means. Ap- 
parently influences have been at work to prevent ruinous 
price cutting on the part of certain independent mills. While 
it is impossible to name with any degree of accuracy fixed 
selling prices, the prices which follow fairly represent the 
mean prices that are ruling. Special conditions may in- 
crease or decrease these prices 50c. or $1 per ton. We quote 
as follows, for one-pass Cold Rolled Blue Annealed in the 
heavier gauges and one-pass Cold Rolled Box Annealed in 
the lighter gauges, carload lots, base sizes, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.911%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.96%4c.; Nos. 13 
and 14, 2.0114c.; Nos. 15 to 17, 2.11%4c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 
2.16%4c.; Nos. 22 tu 24, 2.2114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.26lé6c. ; 
No. 27, 2.31%4c.; No. 28, 2.4114c.; No. 29, 2.6114c.; No. 30, 
2.714%4ce. No changes are noted in prices of Sheets from 
store, which are as follows: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; 
No. 12, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; No. 16, 
2.40c. to 2.45c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c. to 2.55c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. 
to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c to 3c.; No. 
30, 3.10c. to 3.15c. Galvanized Sheets also are a little 
stronger, and it would be an exceptional specification to-day 
that would tempt mills to quote 80 and 5 per cent. dis- 
count, Pittsburgh. The ruling discounts are from 80 to 80 
and 214 per cent., Pittsburgh, in carload lots. Store prices 
on Galvanized Sheets remain unchanged at 75 and 7% to 75 
and 10 per cent. discount. 

Plates.—The Plate business is still quiet, though the 
least quickening of demand for articles made from Plate 
would immediately result in orders with the Plate mills, as 
users of Plate steadily refuse to lay in stocks because they 
still hope that the association may one day be less strong 
than it is now and prices go down. The association prices on 
Plate cover No. 9 gauge and heavier only, the lighter gauges 
being sold at much lower prices proportionately than the 
heavy. We quote, in carload lots, from mill, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Tank Steel, \%-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Flange Steel, 
1.864c.; Marine, 1.96%4c. ; ‘at Mill Plate, 1.76%4c. to 
ati 3-16 inch Tank, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 1.9114c.; 
N 2 014%4c. No. 10, as above anil is sold consid- 
calle below No. 9, a fair quotation of the present market 
being 1.8614c. to 1.9114c., while No. 12 would be sold from 
1.91%4c. to 1.96%4c.: A dollar per ton concession might be 
secured even from the lowest prices named on Nos. 10 and 
12 on very large tonnages, particularly where mingled with 
specifications for No. 9 and heavier. From store Plates are 
selling at 2c. for Tank quality, 14-inch and heavier; 2.10c, for 
3-16; 2.15¢c. for No. 8; 2.20c. for No. 10, with 25e, per 100 
lbs. for Flange quality. Small independent mills still offer 
No. 9 and heavier at 50c. to $1 per ton below the associa- 
tion prices above named, though they are unable, as a rule, to 
furnish Plates wider than 60 inches. 


Billets.—Nothing has developed of importance in the 
Billet trade during the week. Prices remain unchanged at 
$24 per ton, Chicago, for Open Hearth or Bessemer Billets, 
4 x 4 and larger, and $25 per ton for Axle Billets and for 
Forging Billets smaller than 4 x 4. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is considerable activity in the 
Southwest, netahly Indian Territory, where small towns 
and cities, profiting by the large crops harvested during 
the past five years, are putting in water works systems or 
extending those already in operation. One lot of 1000 tons 
was sold to the City of Durant, Indian Territory, and other 
lots in Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Kansas are being 
figured on. The City of Cincinnati has just placed an order 
for 500 tons of Small Pipe for street connections for its 
water works system. The Milwaukee Gas Light & Coke 
Company have bought 2000 tons of Cast Pipe for extending 
their system. The business that is being booked is about 
normal for this season of the year, or possibly not quite up 
to the usual standard. Prices remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: 4-inch Water Pipe, $26; 6 to 12 inch, $25; larger than 
12-inch, $24, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Merchant Pipe.—The advance noted last week on Stee! 
Pipe, both Black and Galvanized, has led to an increased 
demand both on Steel and Iron Pipe, both Black and Gal- 
vanized, because the power to advance and maintain an ad- 
vance of one point argues the power to maintain still further 
advances, should the mills take it into their heads to insist 
upon them. We quote: 

-—Steel Pipe.——, —Guar. Wr’ ght Iron.— 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Bo 56.35 ‘ 54.35 
! h 59.35 “ 57.35 
to 6 inches....... 73. ah 63.35 61.35 
to 12 inches 59.85 56.35 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
Boiler Tubes.—Prices on Boiler Tubes are shaded 
officially, the prices formerly quoted to jobbers now being 
given to boiler makers, while jobbers receive additional dis- 
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counts and rebates sufficient to pay them for handling mill 


business. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago, in carload 
lots : 
Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Oe FA I in ds 6d vw 0s rele 43.35 40.80 53.35 
SRC C0 Tee INGO a nines conve 55.85 38.35 40.35 
2% inches Pi Uvew cit Keeerenewa 58.35 43.35 40.35 
; up to 4 in. 
a Se ag iwesavncawe 64.35 50.85 = 35 
6 to ee ar 55.85 38.35 


No changes have been made in store prices on Boiler Tubes, 
and a fair demand is reported at the following discounts : 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Oy, Dene NS o's cc wacn Ole a meen 40 35 37% 
oC OR ON a rae 50 3214 35 
ee Ne one Wk © droid 0-008. 60 45 45 


6 Inches ee SO eee 50 82% 


Merchant Steel.—No changes have been made in Mer- 
chant Steel for several months, and we repeat our quotations 
with the comment that specifications are being received with 
fair activity from Implement makers and other large users 
of these lines. We quote: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the 
general trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery 
a 1.71\4c. to 1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 

1.76%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.61%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.25c. to 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.11%4c. ; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; Shaft- 
ing at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than 
car lots. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Nothing of importance has 
developed in the Rail market this week, although there are 
some fairly large inquiries emanating from electric roads 
which may or may not materialize into orders. Standard 
Section Rails remain at $28 per ton, Chicago, and Light 
Section Rails range from $24.50 to $26, Chicago or Milwau- 
kee. Angle Bars are still quoted 1.40c. to 1.50c., Spikes at 
1.70c. to 1.80¢., base, while Track Bolts have been reduced 
0 2.30c. to 2.35c., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. 
extra for Hexagon Nuts. The prices on Light Rails and on 
Track Supplies are by no means inflexible, being reduced 
when necessary to secure business on a competitive basis. 

Old Materials.—While some items on the list have ad- 
vanced in price, others have been reduced, and the general 
tone of the market seems a little weaker. Old Iron Rails 
are 50c. lower; Railroad Wrought, both Nos. 1 and 2, has 
lost from 25c. to 50c.; Wrought Pipe has also declined. On 
the other hand, Iron and Steel Axle Turnings and Cast and 
Mixed Borings have advanced 25c. to 50c. per ton. Old 
Steel Rails are showing considerable strength, though we 
do not advance quotations. We quote as follows per gross 
ton, Chicago: 


Ce a ss ova da bade @emeees €a8 $16.50 to $17.00 
Old Stee! Rails, 4 feet and over........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 11.50 to 12.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
Sere Aree 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Rela ee Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00to 20.00 
Oe Cd gia iigk wenn + weg rahe 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy Melting “Steel es we dé Gemaae 11.50 to 12.00 
EE HIDES a 6s cece Woks neuesi tse hs 9.50 to 10.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
oe OND eee ree Tre 13.50 to $14. 00 
NS 6 oie a dn 6 be a ae o obi a0 + TF 00 te af 25 
NG) CN Sk Gin Sob ox wees wees 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
ek ED SIs 6 6 cecs come sine 11.75 to 12.25 
Ce Chad ss walk at a wee ha CER abe 8 13.50 to 14.00 
me en £2 Pee eer eee 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.. 8.50to 9.00 
| UTERO” 8.50to 8.75 
Bete Weeks BAe TOPs wc ccc ccccas 8.50 to 8.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.25to 7.50 
Ss dais sertnbs 6c eeabield oye 4.50to 5.00 
Ss 6 oe Ga BAK CARS 450to 5.00 
NES act wwe eteeoeen cous 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy Cast nore er ee Cee 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap. . 9.50to 10.00 
ie” ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—Pig Lead is stronger, now selling at 4.45c. in 
50-ton lots; 4.55¢c. in car lots; 4.75c. in ton lots or less. 
Copper has remained steady, Castings being quoted at 125¢c 
and Lake at 12%c. Pig Tin sells at 2914c. to 29%c., with 
spot sales made on the basis of 30c. Spelter is quoted at 
5e. in car lots. There is no change in Sheet Zinc, the prices 
still being 5.65c. per lb. for car lots of 600-lb. casks, with 
20c. advance for less than car lots. The advance in Pig 
Lead is reflected in Scrap Tea Lead, which has advanced 
to 4.10c. Old Zine is a little weaker, being sold at about 
354c. We quote Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire and 
Heavy, 11%c.; Copper Bottoms, 10%c.; Copper Clips, 
10%c.; Red Brass, 10%c.; Red Brass Borings, 8%c.; Yel- 
low Brass, heavy, 8'4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 6%4c.; Light 
Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25c.; Tea Lead, 4.10c.; Zinc, 
354c.: Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19c. 

Coke.—The specter that is disturbing the peace of mind 
of Coke dealers and users alike is the abominable service 
that they are receiving from the railroads. Matters have 
grown so bad that furnaces already are crippled, and many 
foundries are forced to shut down from time to time be- 
cause of the nondelivery of Coke. The excuse of the rail- 
roads is that there is not a sufficient number of box cars in 
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which to haul the Coke, and for the first time in years Coke 
is now being shipped into Chicago in the open crate cars. 
Apparently the Eastern roads are averse to letting these 
cars go West to Chicago, but their objections are being over- 
ridden, and the cars are being used to an increasing extent 
each week. Nominally there is an allowance of 5c. per 
ton for Coke hauled in these cars, because of the labor sav- 
ing in loading them, although buyers have reached a point 
where they are willing to pay market prices for Coke that 
will be delivered with any degree of promptness regardless of 
the style of car in which it arrives. Connellsville Coke is 
selling at $4.65 to $4.90 in carload lots for strictly 72-hour 
Foundry grades, while some finer Cokes, such as the Rainey, 
are sold as high as $5 and $5.05, Chicago. The L. & N. 
road which promulgated and then withdrew a cut of 40c. 
per ton in freight rates from the Virginia Coke regions 
again announced the 40c. cut, which makes the present offi- 
cial freight rate from the Virginia Coke fields to Chicago 
$2.25 per ton, as against $2.65 charged by roads entering 
the Pennsylvania Coke fields. As this Coke sells at from 
$2 to $2.25 at the ovens, the Chicago price on Virginia 
Cokes would range from $4.25 to $4.50 per ton. As the 
service rendered by the L. & N. is if anything better than 
that of the roads from the Connellsville region and the 
Virginia Cokes are recognized as being excellent, these 
two facts coupled with the saving in prices are giving the 
Virginia ovens a large output in this territory. The next 
move on the checker board will be a similar reduction in 
freights from the Connellsville region. Furnace Coke, which 
has recently been sold as low as $1.45 from the Connells- 
ville region, has stiffened in price, and is now being sold at 
from $1.60 to $1.75 at the ovens. 





Philadelphia. 


ForRREST BUILDING, March 8, 1904. 


There is some talk of improved conditions in the Iron 
trade, and in some respects this statement is true, but it is 
by no means clear that there is any change that is likely to 
be either wide reaching or permanent. A larger volume of 
business than there has been during the past three or four 
months is expected as a matter of course, as the period 
named marked the culminating point of reaction from the 
abnormal conditions of the previous two or three years. 
The question for consideration at the present time, there- 
fore, is how much of a recovery is there to be from the 
downward reaction? Appearances indicate that there are 
very few reasons for believing that it will be of any great 
importance. The recovery so far has been perfectly natural, 
and it should go somewhat further. Consumers and dealers 
have tried to carry as little stock as possible in anticipation 
of lower prices. Consequently with the first manifestation 
of an upward tendency there is a disposition to replenish 
and to make some little provision for increased requirements. 
It is quite likely that the movement of the past week or two 
has been of that character, but with the increase in produc- 
tion which has been made it will soon be discovered that 
there is plenty of material to go around, and that there 
need be no fear of higher prices. The curtailment of pro- 
duction during the last quarter of 1903 by the Pig Iron 
interests is primarily responsible for the healthier conditions, 
but there is no ground for believing that prices can be ad- 
vanced unless there is an increase in consumption correspond- 
ing in some measure to the increase in production. When 
the output of Pig Iron was reduced to less than 1,000,000 
tons per month consumption was in excess of that tonnage, 
and it not only checked the decline, but it gave a slight 
upward turn to prices, which is still maintained. With an 
increased output of 40 to 50 per cent. on the December out- 
put, however, the trade is confronted with a new proposition, 
and while it is not impossible that the general situation may 
improve to a similar extent, it requires a somewhat sanguine 
disposition to believe that it will do so immediately. It is not 
necessary to go into details; sufficient to say that there are 
too many adverse conditions to permit of any sudden turn 
for the better beyond what is being realized at the present 
time. If the improvement which has developed within the 
past two or three weeks can be maintained it is about all 
that can be safely figured on, temporarily at all events. 


Pig Iron.—The tone of the market shows some improve- 
ment, which is reflected both in demand and in prices. The 
change is not very clearly defined, but buyers are evident- 
ly more disposed to do business, while sellers are rather in- 
clined to stiffen their quotations. It would be difficult to 
show that distinctly higher prices have been realized, but it 
is certain that in most cases sellers ask 25c. advance, and 
would turn down an order unless it was very first class, or 
some advance was paid on sales made during the past two or 
three weeks. How long this position can be maintained will 
depend to some extent perhaps on the fuel and ore ques- 
tion. The former is somewhat endangered by the possibility 
of labor troubles; the latter has probably been pretty fully 
discounted: so that for the present makers of Pig Iron are 
likely to show a firm tone unless something unforeseen oc- 
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curs. Southern Irons are said to be 25c. dearer, but there 
is so little doing in that class of Iron that it is hard to say 
what figures would be mutually acceptable. Northern Irons 
are undoubtedly stronger; No. 2 X Foundry might possibly 
be done at a shade less than $14.75 in some cases, but ordi- 
narily $15 is asked, and for favorite brands $15 to $15.25 
has to be paid for ordinary sized lots; some ask still higher 
figures, but it is doubtful if any but small lots can be placed 
at over $15. Mill Irons are also very scarce and very firm, 
with more inquiry than there has been for months past. The 
extreme range for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries would 
be about as follows: 

No. 1 X Foundry 

No. 2 X Foundry 

No. 2 Plain 

Southern No. 2, rail shipment 

Southern No. 2, on dock 

Standard Gray Forge 

Ordinary Gray Forge 13.00 

Basic 14.00 

Steel.—There is an active demand at the full figures re- 
cently quoted—viz., $24.25 to $25, delivered. 

Plates.—There is only a moderate demand, but there is 
enough to keep the mills fairly employed, although they 
have not much work ahead. Prospects are thought to be 
favorable, but there is some disappointment that orders fail 
to materialize as were expected. There is a good deal of 
new work coming out, however, and it is hoped that the 
mills will begin to fill up in the near future; meanwhile 
prices are firm as last quoted: 


5 to $15.75 
5 15.25 
14.50 
14.25 
13.75 
14.00 


Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
Cents. Cents. 
1.78% 
1.88% 
1.93% 
2.038% 
1.88% 
1.981% 


Tank Steel, 4% inch and heavier 

Taek Wheel, 6-16 tmch. «as... 0.52 5' 000 1.83% 

Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G....1.88% 

Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G....1.98% 

Piaies oF Boller Gteel: «02.6 .2.cc0e0s 1.831% 

Commercial Fire Box Steel........... 1.938% 

NN TN as oak o's on on oo 208 2.03% 2.08% 

Locomotive Fire Box Steel 2.23% 2.28% 

Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ -05 per lb. extra 

Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ .10 " 

Plates over 115 to 120 inches 15 

Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ .25 

Plates over 125 to 130 inches 

Plates over 130 imches............... 1.00 

All sketches (excepting straight taper 

lates varying not more than 4 
nches in width at ends, narrowest 
end being not less than 30 inches).. .10 

Complete Circles .20 

Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 

Structural Material.—The demand is not very active, 
but there is an immense amount of business in prospect, and 
it is expected that important commitments will be on the 
market in the near future. Prices unchanged, as follows : 
Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%4c. to 1.85c., according 
to specification, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The market for Bars, both Iron and Steel, is 
firm and active, with plenty of business at full quoted rates 
of 1.43%4c. to 1.45c. There is some probability of higher 
prices for Steel Bars, but in the meanwhile last week’s 
figures are continued. 


Sheets.— Good demand at fairly steady prices. Mills 
are running well up to their full capacity, and as yet have 
not been able to accumulate much stock for the spring and 
summer trade. 

Old Material.— Prices are very firm, and in some cases 
are materially higher. Steel Scrap is held at about $15, and 
it is doubtful if any considerable quantity could be picked 
up at much below that figure. Opinions differ in regard to 
the situation ; some think the scarcity is temporary and that 
prices will be lower in the near future, while others are 
very sanguine of getting still higher figures before the de. 


mand can be fully supplied. Meanwhile bids and offers are 


about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


Old Steel Rails $14.00 to $15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap 13.75 to 14.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal 18.00 to 
TM, fo ob '6')s een wea ee be 16.00 to 
Old Iron Rails 15.00 to 


19.00 to 
of 2 Saar 13.00 to 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 17.00 to 
Country Scrap....... 15.50 to 
DERN TOPO, . gos oss 06s 00.000 009 5, ae 
No. 2 Light Scran 11.50 to 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary) 10.00 to 
eS eee 9.25 to 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy 10.00 to 
Cast Borings 7.25 to 
Stove Plate 11.50 to 
Wrought Iron Pipe 


~ 


12.00 to 


F. W. R. Snyder, late sales agent for the Tidewater 
Steel Company, Chester, Pa., has resigned his position with 
that company, and is now with Frank Samuel, Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee os 


It is claimed that the shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Altoona, Pa., are so full of work that 20 
engines were recently turned over to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works at Philadelphia, for repairs. This is the 
first time in some years that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has given out any repair work. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, March 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

J. G. Butler, chairman of the Bessemer Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation, gave out on Saturday a statement as to the condi- 
tion of furnaces in the Central West, as follows: “ Reports 
from 163 furnaces, with a daily capacity of 45,000 tons, in 
the Central West, including the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, the Cambria Steel Company, the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, the Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts and 
the Columbus and Cleveland districts, indicate that 113 
stacks were in blast on March 1 and 50 out of blast. The 
active capacity was 72 per cent and the idle capacity 28 
per cent. All of the furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation in this district, which are in condition to run, 
are now in blast. It is expected that the recent contracts 
for standard Bessemer Pig Iron given by the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation to the 
Bessemer Pig Iron Association and other independent fur- 
naces will by April 1 diminish the idle capacity to 15 per 
cent.” On account of the heavier demand for Pig Iron, a 
number of stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys and 
elsewhere are preparing to resume blast as soon as possible. 
In the Pittsburgh district only three furnaces are now out 
of blast, these being one Clairton, one Duquesne and one 
Isabella stack. While it is not definitely known whether 
the United States Steel Corporation will buy additional 
Pig Iron for May and June delivery, it is the general im- 
pression that they will contract for more, especially if the 
Ore Association is renewed for this year. The Steel Cor- 
poration have options on two lots of Bessemer Iron of 40,- 
000 tons each. Other large consumers of Bessemer and 
Basic Iron have made good sized purchases, and the abso- 
lute minimum of the market on Bessemer is $13, with some 
small sales reported at $13.15 to $13.25, Valley furnace. 
We can report more inquiry for Gray Forge Iron, which is 
now held at $13, Pittsburgh. There is also a better demand 
for Foundry Iron, and one leading consumer is in the mar- 
ket for about 8000 tons. The Southern furnaces have ad- 
vanced prices, and are now holding No. 2 Foundry on the 
basis of $9.50, Birmingham. It is also stated that the 
largest producers of Southern Iron—the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company—are out of the market as sellers 
and are holding their Iron for higher figures. Under date 
of March 7 the American Steel & Wire Company sent out 
notices to the trade of an advance in prices of $1 a ton on 
all kinds of Wire, and also on Wire Nails, effective on that 
date. This action had generally been anticipated by the 
trade, in view of the heavy demand for Wire products for 
several months, which is now beyond the capacity of the 
mills to supply. There are reports of a coming early ad- 
vance in prices of Tin Plate and Sheets by the leading in- 
terest, to be followed by the independent mills. The Inde- 
pendent Sheet Manufacturers’ Association will hold a meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, on March 9, and it is possible will 
advance prices of Sheets at this meeting. From official 
sources we learn that the prospects of a strike among the 
Bituminous Coal miners are very remote, as it is practically 
settled that the miners will accept a reduction of about 5 
per cent. over last year’s scale. This was the ultimatum 
presented by President Robbins of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany. The arranging of the Coal miners’ scale is one of the 
best things that could happen to the Iron trade, as a strike 
among the miners would have soon thrown the mills and 
furnaces short of Coal, and would have created a famine 
in most lines of Iron and Steel products in a short time. 

Complaints are loud and long of shortage of cars, and 
the statement made by Henry P. Bope of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at the Pittsburgh Traffic Club dinner, March 4, 
that the car situation was worse in the Pittsburgh district 
than ever before has created widespread comment. The 
volume of tonnage moving at this time is not so heavy as it 
was late in 1902 and early in 1903, but if it was the situation 
would indeed be deplorable. 

A meeting of the Ore interests was held in New York 
on Monday, but no agreement for a renewal of the Ore 
Association for this year was reached. So far it has been 
impossible to conciliate the factions in the Ore situation, but 
it is believed an agreement will be reached at another meet- 
ing to be held at an early date. 

The general situation in the Iron trade is claimed by 
some to be 100 per cent. better now than on January 1. 
While this may be overdrawn, it is a fact that the whole 
situation is very much improved, and the only question is 
whether it will be permanent or only temporary. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that blast furnaces, Steel works 
and all kinds of industrial plants are more fully employed 
at present than at any time since last spring. The demand 
for all kinds of Iron and Steel is heavier and prices are 
firmer. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig market has shown a marked change 
for the past two weeks. Some heavy purchases of Bessemer 
and Foundry have been made, in addition to the Steel Cor- 
poration purchase, and prices on Bessemer, Gray Forge and 
Foundry are higher. A large interest is in the market for 
8000 tons of Foundry Iron, which will be about equally di- 
vided between Northern and Southern Iron. While perhaps 
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part of the Southern tonnage may be placed on the basis 
ot $9, Birmingham, the balance of it will be taken at $9.25, 
and possibly $9.50, at Southern furnace. Most of the South- 
ern furnaces are holding No. 2 Foundry at $9.50, Birming- 
ham. but it is possible on a firm offer $9.25 could be done. 
This is equal to $13.60, Pittsburgh. The market on Northern 
Foundry Iron has improved in price, largely because some 
of the Northern furnaces that were ruuning on Foundry 
have changed to Bessemer Pig, having taken a part of the 
tonnage placed by the Steel Corporation. This has taken a 
number of producers of Foundry Iron out of the market, and 
Northern No. 2 Iron is being held to-day by some furnaces 
at $13, Valley or $13.85, Pittsburgh. It is possible a few 
sellers might shade this price about 25c. a ton. Reports are 
that a large interest has placed a contract for 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of Bessemer Iron at $13, Valley, for extended 
delivery. Several sales of 5000-ton lots are reported at the 
same price. Bessemer Iron for March delivery is scarce 
and would readily bring $13.25, at furnace, or $14.10, Pitts- 
burgh. It is not known yet whether the Steel Corporation 
will buy any more Bessemer Iron, as intended purchases 
may be deferred until after the Ore matter is arranged. 
The demand for Forge Iron is increasing, and Northern 
brands are now held at $13.25 and up to $13.50, Pittsburgh. 
Southern Forge Iron can be bought at about $8.25, Bir- 
mingham, or $12.60, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—We note a much heavier demand for Steel, and 
are advised that a considerable tonnage of both Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Billets is being placed at the full pool 
price of $23, Pittsburgh. Some of the larger Steel interests 
are so well filled up that they are not promising deliveries 
of either Billets or Sheet Bars under four weeks. The lead- 
ing interest is practically out of the market as a seller of 
Sheet Bars, needing its entire output for its own finishing 
mills. Bessemer Sheet Bars for prompt delivery are scarce, 
and we note a sale of 400 tons of Open Hearth Sheet Bars 
at the official price of $23.50, Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese.—One of the largest consumers of 
Ferro has recently come in the market and covered require- 
ments for a long period ahead by buying 2500 tons of domes- 
tic and the same quantity of English Ferro, or 5000 tons 
in all, the price being $41.25 per ton, delivered f.o.b. cars 
buyer’s mill. This is the heaviest single transaction in Ferro 
in this market for some months. We quote English and 
domestic Ferro at $42 to $43, delivered, for ordinary orders. 


Muck Bar.—We note an improvement in the demand, and 
prices have advanced owing to higher figures for Forge 
Iron. Best grades of domestic Muck Bar are now held at 
$25.50 to $26, Pittsburgh, with some sellers asking higher 
figures. 

Wire Rods.—The great activity in the Wire and Wire 
Nail trade and the advance of $1 a ton just made in these 
products is reflected in Wire Rods, which are now held at 
$31 to $32 for Bessemer and Open Hearth. Several pro- 
ducers of Wire Rods are out of the market as sellers, having 
all the tonnage on their books they care to have, in view of 
the tendency to higher prices and their own needs of Rods, 
which are larger than for some time. Still higher prices 
for Rods are predicted. 

Steel Rails.—Reports are current that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will soon come in the market with contracts for 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of Rails, but this has not been offi- 
cially confirmed. It is claimed that the actual tonnage of 
Rails booked by the mills for this year’s delivery is larger 
than generally supposed. We quote at $28, at mill. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand is good, and some large 
orders are being placed. The market is quite firm, and we 
quote at $1.60 to $1.65 per 100 Ibs. 


Structural Material.—Ordinances have been signed by 
which the Wabash Railroad secures an entrance into Al- 
legheny, and the Pennsylvania Railroad is allowed to build 
tracks on Duquesne Way to the Point. Local railroads 
have plans under way for terminal improvements in the 
Pittsburgh district, which will mean the consumption of 
many thousands of tons of Structural Steel in the next year 
or two. No large local work has recently been placed, but 
tonnage is improving and good contracts are expected to 
come out in a short time. Some preliminary figuring has 
been done for Baltimore, but no actual tonnage has yet been 
placed. There is no change in prices and we quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates is showing betterment, 
the actual tonnage entered by the mills being larger than 
for some months. The boat building interests have recently 
placed some good sized tonnage and more is pending. The 
demand for Plates from the car interests is quiet. The 
140-inch Plate mill of the Carnegie Steel Company at Home- 
stead has been started. We quote: Tank Plate, 44-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh: Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Bower Steel, 1.70c.; Locomotive 
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Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 
3c. Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra per 10 
lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauge Nos. 7 
and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are 
based on carload lots. with 5c. extra for less than carload 
lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—An advance by the leading interest at an early 
date is anticipated by some in the trade, in view of the 
higher prices on other lines of products. The independent 
Sheet mills are to meet in Columbus on March 9, and may 
possibly advance prices. The demand for Sheets is showing 
gradual improvement, and the tone of the market is firm. 
It is known absolutely that a very large tonnage in Sheets 
is being held back by consumers in the hope that prices will 
be lower. Instead of this it is probable that these consumers 
may have to pay higher prices for Sheets in the near future. 
We quote No. 26 Black Sheets at 2.15c.; No. 27, 2.20c., and 
No. 28, 2.30c., at mill. Galvanized Sheets are now mostly 
quoted in net prices, which are equal to about 80 and 3 per 
cent. off. We quote No. 26 Galvanized Sheets at 2.85c.: 
No. 27, 3.04c., and No. 28, 3.28c. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances over these prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The general demand for both 
Iron and Steel Bars, especially the latter, is heavier than 
for some time. Fully 25,000 tons or more of Steel Bars 
have been placed with the mills in the last week or so, and 
while nothing official has been given out, an advance in 
prices is looked for this month. It is certain that Steel Bars 
have touched bottom, and any change in prices will be in 
the direction of higher figures. The mills rolling [ron Bars 
report a heavier tonnage coming in, and are better fixed with 
orders than for some time. We quote Iron Bars at 1.30¢.., 
Youngstown, or 1.34%c., Pittsburgh. We quote Steel Bars 
at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots. For quan- 
tities less than 2000 Ibs. and not less than 1000 lbs. the price 
is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 


Hoops and Cotton Ties.—No further meetings of the 
Cotton Tie mills have been scheduled, and it may be some 
little time before prices on this product are fixed. Inquiries 
for Cotton ‘Lies are much later this year than usual, and it 
is not believed the large consumers will place their con- 
tracts before April or May. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.35c. 
for immediate shipment in large lots and 1.40c. to 1.45¢. 
for small orders. The mills refuse to take contracts ahead 
at the lower figure. Steel Bands remain at 1.30c., extras, as 
per Steel card. 

Merchant Pipe.— The active demand for Tubular goods 
noted in this report for some weeks continues, and the leading 
Pipe mills are well filled with tonnage for the next month or 
two. The outside mills have adopted the prices of the lead- 
ing interest, and we are advised these are being firmly held. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads in effect by the leading 


interest and the independent Pipe mills as well are as fol- 
lows : 
Verchant Pipe. 
-—-Steel.—— — ——-Iron.———_,, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
%, % and % inch...... 68 58 66 56 
i Mae ae Vin «01 ier 71 61 69 an 
oo § ee 65 73 63 
7 CO SR MON ciccce FI 61 68 58 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
¥% to 8 inches....... 67 57 64 D4 
Double extra strong. 
ylain ends, & to 8 
amen tees 59 49 56 46 
Scrap.—The demand for heavy Melting Stock continues 


active, and prices are firm with several good sized inquiries 
in the market. The improved demand is confined mostly to 
Steel Scrap, but is expected to extend to other lines if the 
demand for Iron Bars and other products improves. We 
note sales of about 5000 tons of Heavy Melting Scrap at 
$14 to $14.25, delivered, Pittsburgh; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$13.50 to $14, net tons: Rerolling Rails, $15.50 to $16, gross 
tons; Machinery Cast Scrap, $13 to $13.25, gross tons, and 
Busheling Scrap, $11, net tons. 


Coke.—The worry of the Coke operator just now is to 
get enough cars in which to ship his product. The car situa- 
tion in the Connellsville region is about as bad at it has ever 
been, especially in box cars. Some shippers of Foundry Coke 
have been compelled to use rack cars instead of box cars, 
being unable to get the former. The demand for both Fur- 
nace and Foundry Coke is heavier for some months, and 
prices are going up. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
for prompt shipment is held at $1.60 to $1.75, at oven. We 
are advised of several large sales of Furnace Coke for ship- 
ment at these prices. Strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foun 
dry Coke is now held at $2.25 a ton minimum, while some 
well-known brands are bringing $2.35 to $2.50 a ton, at 
oven. Unless the car supply soon improves it is probable 
that some blast furnaces will have to shut down for want of 
Coke. Some of the larger Coke operators have their entire 
product under contract for several months. 

Spelter.—The Spelter market is firm and higher. Prime 
Western grades of Spelter are now held at 5c. to 5.05c., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Cincinnati. 


Firrit AND MAIN Sts., March 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

‘There is a very different atmosphere in the market this 
week, for there is no question but that the demand has 
heavily increased, and sellers have been greatly encouraged 
by the numerous orders. These orders have been for all kinds 
of Iron, Northern and Southern, but more particularly for 
the latter. Pipe works and rolling mills have placed in this 
market during the week an aggregate of probably 35,000 
tons of Pig Iron. In addition a great deal of Iron has been 
taken by the general foundry trade. The call has been for 
softer grades, and in some directions there is an absolute 
scarcity of these. One or two of the largest furnace com- 
panies in the South are sold up solidly for the next 60 days 
on the high grade Foundry Irons. These have not been at 
any time in plentiful supply, and are now scarce. In the face 
of the steady run of sales prices have materially stiffened, 
and it is doubtful to-day if $9 Iron is a possibility. In fact, 
all the dealers agree that the low price lots of Iron which 
in February hung like a thundercloud over the market have 
been taken out, and the prevailing figure seems to be nearer 
$9.50. One sale of 1500 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 to a Pipe com- 
pany is mentioned specifically. Another order for 5000 tons 
of Soft Iron for a Pipe company has been placed. A large 
concern engaged in making radiators has bought quite free- 
ly. Agricultural implement makers have not bought to any 
great extent, but otherwise the purchasing has been general. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, 
$1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows, at the same time noting that the types 
made last week’s quotations wholly erroneous on Southern 
Coke, about 50c. too low: 


ge ES errr ete ye $12.50 to $12.75 
Bomtherm Dome. NO. Bi v.ccweworvccvess 12.00 to 12.25 
aE OE TI I, Bin 2 019.0 + 019 0 000008 11.50 to 11.75 
SS Sg Sy eer 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.50 to 10.75 
i rr BN. tak ss sc csees 16.15 to 16.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............- 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........- 13.15 to 13.40 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $18.00 to $18.25 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.25 


Coke.—The Coke market is holding up, and shows a de- 
cidedly better demand. Dealers are complaining somewhat 
about the matter of delivery, but, on the whole, a very active 
condition prevails; probably the fear of a coming strike has 
had much to do with the increase of inquiry and business 
from this direction. Prices are a little stiffer, and are hold- 
ing firm. We quote from $2.15 to $2.30 on West Virginia and 
Connellsville, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—The Bar market is on the upward 
grade as far as demand is concerned, and dealers note a very 
marked improvement. Structural Iron is also showing more 
strength and activity than for several months past, and a 
general betterment is evidenced in this class of material by 
the very marked increase in inquiries. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.40c., with half extras ; 
the surne in smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras; Steel Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.48c., with half extras; the same in smaller 
lots, 1.80c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload 
lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 
\%-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 
2c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; 14 gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 
2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material.—There seems to be very little doing in 
this market. The demand is small, and a general stagnation 
prevails. Dealers are anything but satisfied with conditions, 
and are, like Macawber, “ Waiting for something to turn 
up.” We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $11 to $11.50 per net ton; 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per net ton; Iron Rails, $14 per gross 
ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $11 to $11.50 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net ton; Car Wheels, $11 to $11.50 
per gross ton: Heavy Melting Scrap, $11 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 


—_—_—_o-@. ——- 


Cleveland. ° 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 7, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—Even though no settlement has been reached 
it is highly improbable that an open market will become 
operative for some time to come, as a large number of stacks 
are fully supplied with Ore up to next September. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market again shows a mod- 
erate improvement in actual sales, and a most decided in- 
erease in inquiries. The large purchase of Bessemer Pig by 
the Steel Corporation a week ago, accompanied by a second 
large purchase by an independent interest, has had marked 
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March 10, 1904 


effect. That the initiative of the Steel Corporation should 
be followed by a gratifying flood of inquiries and a stiffen- 
ing in the market all round is but natural. The Coke situa- 
tion continues congested, and with the breaking of the 
weather the railroads do not seem able to catch up, their 
supply of cars being still lacking. Foundry Coke is quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.50, at the ovens, and 48-hour furnace at $1.50 
to $1.65, at the ovens. Inquiries are beginning to appear for 
Basic Pig in liberal and satisfactory volume. Pig Iron 
prices, f.0.b. cars Cleveland, are quoted as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $13.75 to $14.00 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 16.50to 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ «++. tO 23.45 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of business in 
all lines of finished products is reported better, with the in- 
quiry broadening. The trade is stiffening perceptibly, and 
it is a noticeable fact that those who are now showing the 
best inclination to fill advance requirements are those whose 
foresight induced them to reduce stocks six months in ad- 
vance of the break in the market a year ago. Although 
there is still little doing in Nails, Plates and Structural 
Material, there are prospects for an improved demand in 
the latter soon. Iron Bars have advanced to 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, the equivalent of an advance of about 9\4c., Cleve- 
land. Former prices were considered by manufacturers as 
below cost. Steel Bars are steady and in good demand at 
1.30e. for Bessemer and 1.40c. for Open Hearth. In Sheets 
prices are a shade firmer, and the competitive influences 
emanating from the independent manufacturers are not so 
much in evidence, 


Old Material.—Old Iron Rails seem to be in good de- 
mand at $20 per ton, but there is an extreme scarcity. 
Dealers’ prices on other material remain unchanged nominal- 
ly, the spasmodic nature of the demand in a comparatively 
narrow market rendering them subject to change at short 
notice. We quote as follows, all gross tons: Steel Rails, $14 to 
$15; Old Iron Rails, $20; Old Car Wheels, $13.50 to $14.50; 
Railroad Malleable, $11.25 to $12.25; Heavy Melting Steel, 
$12. All net tons: Cast Borings, $5; No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $12 to $12.50; No. 1 Busheling, $11 to $12; 
Wrought Turnings, $7.50; Iron Car Axles, $18; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $11.50 to $12; Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 


George J. Chandler, for the past ten years identified 
with the Cleveland Steel Casting Company, recently re- 
signed his position of secretary and assistant treasurer of 
that company, and hereafter will devote his time to the 
brokerage business. The new firm will be known as Geo. J. 
Chandler & Co., and will locate at 452 The Arcade, doing a 
general brokerage business in Iron and Steel Scrap and for- 


_ eign Alloys. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7, 1904. 

It is very apparent that there is a more optimistic feeling 
in the Iron market. The inquiry has very materially in- 
creased, and the transactions are larger, and there has been 
a rebound from the lowest prices that have prevailed. There 
were some sales made the past week on the basis of $9 for 
No. 2 Foundry, and there were some transactions of large 
volume made on the basis of $9.25 for No. 2 Foundry. Some 
of these latter sales were for delivery covering the second 
quarter, and there were a few sales that were made for 
delivery during the third quarter. All the interests have 
not secured the higher values, nor have all been compelled 
to accept the lower values. As a rule they have all dis- 
tributed their sales at current market. But at the close 
of the week they had all filled up on what they cared to 
sell at inside prices, and without exception had marked up 
values. One interest, which had been rather a free seller, re- 
ported that their sales for the week had in volume exceeded 
their anticipated output for the entire month, which runs 
to over 30,000 tons. Others have been only moderate sellers, 
and if the figures at which the market has been notched 
hold good, they will be in good condition to take advantage 
of the demand. Instructions were wired to sundry sales 
agents Saturday night to place quotations on the basis of 
$9.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and to keep in close touch with the 
furnace office. One feature noticeable in the buying is that 
large interests that have been holding off, waiting for a 
lowering of values, are coming in and are taking a part, if 
not all, of their requirements. In some important cases they 
are taking all of their requirements for the approaching quar. 
ter, and, in some cases, they are getting into the third 
quarter. But the latter is not general. The buying is not 
confined to any special branch, but it is pretty general. 
Under such circumstances the demand is not restricted as to 
grades, but covers them all. 
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rhe news that comes from the selling agents in buying 
markets is to the effect that buyers are forced from scarcity 
of stocks to come in, and that legitimate influences are at 
the bottom of the buying; and what is now being taken is 
taken to melt. ‘There is no evidence so far of a speculative 
interest in the market, and that is a very encouraging feature 
of the market to the sellers. If the interest in the market 
on the part of the buyers continues this week, as it promises 
to do, there is likely to be some marking up of prices. When 
one interest has over 50,000 tons booked for delivery, they 
are, so far as conditions go, on good terms with the market 
and naturally would favor a reasonable advance. At present 
price earnings will not yet pay business dividends. 

I'he Bessemer Soil Pipe Werks have been making ship- 
ments of Soil Pipe to Mexico and Cuba of late, and have 
every prospect of an increasing trade with those countries. 

_ Inquiries at leading shops elicited the information that 
business was picking up and estimates were being asked on 
important work, and the prospects for good business were 
showing up better and better. 
(By Telegraph.) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 8. 

The demand for Iron keeps up well, and sales are gen- 
erally on the basis of $9.50 for No.2 Foundry. Both Hastern 
and Western markets have had bids of $9.25 for No. 2 Soft 
turned down, and bids of $8.25 for Gray Forge have also 
been declined. A good deal of business at $9.25 for No. 2 
Foundry has been refused. Above $9.50 has been done for 
that grade in some instances, but the market cannot be 
quoted higher than this price. The market has a stronger 
tendency, while the inquiry and actual transactions have 
materially increased. The time for delivery is gradually 
being extended. 





Belgian Iron Market. 


BRUSSELS, February 25, 1904. 

Taken as a whole, the month of February may be con- 
sidered as having been less disadvantageous than those which 
preceded it, and this in spite of the events in the Far East, 
whose influence was not felt at all until the close of the 
month. During the first two weeks demand was very active. 
It looked as though buyers, having a long time held back 
their requirements, felt the absolute necessity of stocking 
up. The orders which came in were numerous and impor- 
tant, so that the rolling mill men were able to increase their 
prices for rolled products. Thus, for example, Merchant 
Bars were raised from £4 6s., f.o.b., to £4 17s. and even 
£4 18s. The situation, therefore, was improving, but at the 
moment where the revival was under way the opening hos- 
tilties in the Far East alarmed the whole of our market. 
The rolling mills received orders to hold up all shipments 
to Japan, and since the material had to be put into ware- 
house, the middle men have at once profited thereby, and 
prices for finished products have fallen to the old level. The 
little improvement was, therefore, ephemeral only, but pro- 
ducers at least seized the occasion to fill up their order books 
at somewhat better prices. Besides, it is not certain whether 
or not after the first excitement is over the equilibrium will 
be re-established in the markets. With Japan, it is true, we 
cannot hope to do much business in metallurgical products 
before the end of the war, and that which might be closed 
would have to be done at prices leaving little profit for the 
manufacturers, if account be taken of the rise in freights 
and in insurance. With Russia our relations are less ex- 
tensive, and our iron industry will not suffer much over that 
account. On the contrary, our gun makers will largely 
profit by Russian orders. Even now our gun works at Liege 
have received important contracts for revolvers from the 
Russian Government. 

Negotiations are proceeding slowly with respect to the 
project of creating a central selling bureau for Iron and 
Steel Bars and special shapes. This refers to the works in 
the Hainout district. As soon as the slightest indication 
of an improvement in business showed itself the rolling mill 
men displayed less zeal in organizing this association. Until 
now only two of the 17 works included in this group have 
taken the pains to declare themselves in favor of the scheme, 
even on the bare question of principle. Others raise the 
point that it would be best to wait until the final result 
is known of the negotiations in Germany to form the Steel 
syndicate, and particularly as to the attitude which Krupp 
and Phenix will assume on the offered increase of allotment 
of 50,000 tons and 25,000 tons respectively. In brief, the 
situation will not be clear until it is known what is to be 
the result of the negotiations relating to the German Steel 
syndicate and the result of the Japanese war. 

The demand has been a little better for Pig Iron. The 
Pig Iron producers have tried in a discreet manner to organ- 
ize a syndicate, but have not fully succeeded. They have, 
however, agreed provisionally to advance prices 4 franc per 
ton. Thus mill Iron is now quoted 51.50 francs at the 
Luxemburg furnaces, and at 55.50 francs, delivered, Charle- 
roi.« Foundry Iron is quoted at 60 to 60.50 francs, and 
Basic Pig, 68 francs. 
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Since there is less pressure to sell Steel from Germany, 
and particularly from Lorraine, the latter chiefly furnish- 
ing our rolling mills, prices have recovered. Thus Blooms 
have gradually risen from 87 to 89 and to 90 frances, deliv- 
ered at consumers’ works. Billets have reached 93 francs 
and slabs 98 francs. 

So far as the finished products are concerned work has 
generally been satisfactory to all the mills. Numerous or- 
ders have been entered for Merchant Bars, and the future 
is assured for some time to come. Sometimes £4 17s., f.o.b., 
is obtained, but oftener it is necessary to go below that 
figure. 

The demand for Beams is rather feeble. Some proposi- 
tions have come from the Orient, but these orders will not 
become of serious importance until after a month or two, 
when the navigation of the Danube is reopened. From our 
home markets orders are coming in very slowly. There are 
some large dealings in sight for some undertakings, which 
are to be carried out for the account of the King at Tervuren. 
Beams are quoted £4 3s., f.o.b. Antwerp, and 125 francs for 
the home market. The Germans are coming pretty close to 
our export quotations, generally naming £4 4s. to £4 5s., 
f.o.b. Their home market price, 105 marks, base, f.o.b. 
Burbach, is very close to our own. German competition is 
being keenly felt in Plates. Thus ordinary Steel Plates of 
German make are selling for export at £5 2s., while in Bel- 
gium they are difficult to obtain at £5 6s., f.o.b. Sheets are 
a little more active. 

The Rail mills are now well supplied with orders. Re- 
cently Cockeril has taken 2000 to 3000 tons for Norway, 
Angleur has received 7000 tons of Rails of 42-kg. per meter 
for Rio Janeiro, and has divided with Ougree 2000 tons for 
the Brussels tramway. Couillet has also obtained 600 to 
700 tons of Girder Rails for a tramway road to be built at 
Gilly. The Belgian Nait Works have succeeded in inducing 
two large outside mills to enter their syndicate. Prices have 
been put back to 22 francs per 100 kg. 

In cast products business is doing well. The Steel works 
are developing this manufacture more and more. The 
Société des Monceau sur Fiacre have decided to put in an 
Open Hearth furnace, and Brachot Fréres are considering 
the question of erecting a small converter. 





New York. 


New York, March 9, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—There has been some movement in Pig Iron 
during the past week, and the attitude of some sellers has 
decidedly changed. As the result of some purchases by mer- 
chants and by consuming interests in the Southern districts 
at successively higher prices, the furnaces have been with- 
drawing from the market, so far as the old basis of $9 for 
No. 2, at Birmingham, is concerned. We quote Northern 
No. 1, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.75; 
No. 2 Plain, $13.50 to $13.75, and Gray Forge, $13 to $13.50, 
at tidewater. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted 
$13.25 to $13.75 for No. 2 Foundry and $12.75 to $13 for No. 
+ Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—No sales of any moment are reported, and 
the market continues dull at $28 for Standard Sections. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Trade is moving with an even cur- 
rent, orders being fairly numerous, but seldom including 
lots of any considerable size. No large lettings are in sight 
at the moment in this territory. Carload lots are still quoted 
at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch, and $27 for 12-inch 
upward, at tidewater, with special prices on large quanti- 
ties, depending upon the desirability of the order. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural work looks prom- 
ising, but business develops slowly in this immediate vicin- 
ity. Considerable tonnage is involved in projects now in 
sight, but they have not yet taken form. Among these are 
large hotel buildings, power houses and a number of school 
houses. The Long Island power house will require about 
2500 tons. The leading interest in the Structural line re- 
ports a total tonnage booked during the week of 4000 tons. 
Its reports from the South are very encouraging, as that 
section is exceptionally prosperous. The West is steadily 
getting into better shape, and a great deal of business is 
promised in that quarter. The Pacific Coast is booming in 
the Structural field, being productive of more work in pro- 
portion to its local interests than any other locality at pres- 
ent. The Plate trade is steadily improving. Orders are in- 
creasing in number, and, while no large quantities have 
recently come on the market, the business being placed rep- 
resents all classes of buyers and indicates general activity. The 
mills are getting much more comfortable. Orders for Bar Iron 
are not large, but the demand is general and prices are firmly 
maintained. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Chan- 
nels, Angles and Zees, 1.7444c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 2c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. to2.05c. Sheared Plates 
in carload lots are 1.7414c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for 
Flange, 1.94%4c. to 2.10c. for Marine and 1.94%4c. to 2.50c. 
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for Fire Box, according to specification. Common Bar Iron, 
1.35c. to 1.40c.; Refined Bars, 1.4444c. to 1.50c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.4414c. to 1.50c. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a moderate volume of 
business, but it lacks snap. Buyers are slow to close, be- 
lieving that with the appearance of milder weather the sup- 
ply should be more abundant and prices lower. Approxi- 
mate prices per gross ton, New York and Vicinity, are as 
follows : 


Ne II 2s 5 Was gb pan n'6, 8k oe $16. 00 to $16.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
ee ORE er terre oe 17.00 to 18.00 
Sere reer 11.50 to 12.50 
ee NN ss a a dae oS 88 we Re 18.00 to 18.50 
OC ge ke eee 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Meltin ng ns Oy. «5.0 + see 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 15.00 to 15.50 
I I on ok 0.6 0.g.9 6 N ween 14.00 to 14.50 
EE ER 2S 6 OSs ons 6b 5 95 4:0's 0.6 0 0 10.00 to 10.50 
RE, SS GOCE oc ccc reavceves 7.00 to 7.50 
SN CD 5 0s kin backs ko oo kes waweee 5.00 to 5.50 
Ds 5 6 565 Cope sp. sire o% 8.00 to 8.50 
oO Og See eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Oe I wh. KH E-O US ob wines brea 9.50 to 10.50 





Metal Market. 


New Yorx, March 9, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—There is practically no change from the condi- 
tions existing last week. Deliveries here have not been quite 
as free this week as expected, and this fact has kept the stock 
here somewhat lower than normal, with the effect of uphold- 
ing prices despite the absence of business activity. There is 
little interest shown in the article either from a consuming 
or speculative standpoint. Prices are practically unchanged 
from last week and are as follows: Spot, 28c., nominal ; March, 
27.20c. to 27.50c.; April, 27.15c. to 27.50c. The London 
market cabled £123 15s. for spot and £124 for futures to- 
day. The arrivals thus far this month have amounted to 
1375 tons, and it is figured that 3362 tons are afloat. 

Copper.—The market is extremely dull, with prices un- 
eu Transactions are so scarce, and when they are 
made are so small that it is difficult to form a fair idea 
of the actual condition of prices. The “ official” prices of 
the large producers remain unchanged at 12.50c. to 12.75c. 
for Lake, and 12.37l4c. to 12.62\%c. for Blectrolytic and 
Casting. Merchants and brokers who are fortunate enough 
to secure small orders are willingly shading these prices Ke. 
In large lots there is a total absence of business. The Lon- 
don market is entirely unchanged from last week, with 
£56 15s. for spot, £55 15s. for futures, and £59 15s. for Best 
Selected. 

Pig Lead—lIs firm and unchanged as to price. Holders 
of om in store here are commanding 4.60c. to 4.65c. The 
quotations of the American Smelting & Refining Company 
are still based on 4.50c. for 50-ton lots of Desilverized, ship- 
ment within 30 days. St. Louis telegraphs 4.47%4c., and the 
London cables announce a slight advance to £12. 

Spelter—Has weakened somewhat and the market now 
is dull. Prices have eased off about 5c., as compared with 
last week. Spot is quoted nominally 5c. to 5.10c., while 
St. Louis telegraphs 4.80c., and London has gone up a shade 
to £22 5s. 

Antimony.—The market is firm, but unchanged. At the 
close to-day Cookson’s was quoted at 7%4c. to 8c.; Hallett’s 
at 7c. to 714c., and other brands at 6c. to 644c. 

Nickel.—This metal is firmly held, with the usual vol- 
ume of business passing. Large lots are quoted at 40c. to 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The tone of the market is steady. Flasks 
of 761% Ibs. are quoted at $47 to $47.50. London quotes 
£8 5s. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is very quiet, and 
the market as a whole presents a dull appearance, trans- 
actions being of an ordinary type, and the outlook not very 
favorable. Quotations, meanwhile, are unchanged on the 
basis of $3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.64, New York. At Swansea the market is 
unchanged at 11 shillings 144 pence. 


James E. Pope, for many years engaged in the metal 
brokerage business established by his father at 61 Beekman 
street, New York, has removed to new offices at 3 William 
street. 

—_——__ =e 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy hes been filed 
against the Morgantown Tin Plate Company at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. The petitioners are common creditors, and 
it is said the indebtedness amounts to about $200,000. 
Among the largest creditors are the Canton Roll & 
Machine Company, the Corliss Engine Company, the 
Dunbar Fire Brick Company and the Northern Electrical 
Mfg. Company. The plant of the Morgantown Tin Plate 
Company is uncompleted and it is said will require from 
$50,000 to $100,000 to finish it. 
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The American Radiator Company, 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company was held in Orange, N. J., March 
2. John B. Pierce of Chicago and Edward A. Sumner and 
Clarence Carpenter of Detroit were re-elected directors. 

The annual report then submitted shows a falling off 
in net profits as compared with the previous year of about 
$160,000. This reduction in profits, the report says, was 
due to obstacles which were the logical effect of the un- 
precedented and abnormal conditions that prevailed 
throughout 1902. The figures compare as follows with 
previous years: 


1903. 1902. 1901. 

Oe a ie od $540,517 $701,094 $627,614 
Preferred stock dividends viteaaa 210,000 210,000 210,000 
a oe ae $330,517 $491,094 $417,614 


In 1900 the profits were $527,997, and in 1899 $657,161. 
The balance sheet is as follows: 
Assets, 


1904. 1903. Changes. 


Real estate, plants, &c.. $7,353,963 $6,874,174 Inc. §479,789 





Additions in year...... 83,475 579,789 Dec. 496,314 
ae rr 437, 7,437,438 "$7,453,963 Dec. $16,525 
Less depreciation....... 100,000 100,000 gus 
Net assets......... $7,237,438 $7,353,963 Dec. $16,625 
GO + ibwcae dedi cess 229,046 216,792 Ine. 12,254 
Notes receivable........ 22,064 15,010 Ine. 7,054 
Accounts receivable..... 1,728,284 1,449,128 Ine. 279,156 
Materials. supplies, &c.. 949,191 1,055,254 Dec. 106,063 
Total ANNO... 650 $10,266,023 $10,090,147 Inc. $175,876 
Liabilities. 
Preferred stock......... $3,000,000 $3,000,000 § ...... 
Common stock.......... 4,893,000 4,893,000  ....... 
Accounts and bills pay- 
 pntiwte ten uP iceaed 316,137 470,778 Dec. $154,641 
WORE a nkccdceennnees 2,056,886 1,726,269 Ince. 880,517 


Total liabilities... ..$10,266, 023 $10,090,147 Inc. $175,876 
The quick assets compare as follows: 


Total quick assets...... $2,928,585 $2,736,184 Inc. $192,401 
Accounts and bills pay- 
Mee isc ont owe cae esd 316,137 © 470,778 Dec. 154,641 


Net quick assets.... $2,612,448 $2,265,406 Inc. $547,042 
Commenting on the year’s results, the report says: 
“Our inventories of raw materials at the end of tle 

year were based upon current market values and the 

manufactured products in consistent relation thereto. 

“ When the company were organized, February 1, 18%), 
the quick assets were $1,383,188.29. The corresponding 
item as of February 1, 1904, is $2,612,448.67, the increase 
being $1,229,260.68. Therefore the addition to quick as- 
sets is approximately 90 per cent. Comparing the volume 
of business transacted during the last with that of the 
first fiscal year discloses an increase of approximately 70 
per cent. It is needless to say that this greater volume of 
business requires larger capital. The field and oppor- 
tunity for the line of industry is ever broadening. Its 
healthy development can best be encouraged by the grad- 
ual reduction of margins, that our products may be made 
available to a larger circle of purchasers. There are 
three sources of demand: First, from the construction of 
new buildings; second, from the remodeling of old struc- 
tures; third, from homes and buildings already in exist- 
ence. 

“The addition to quick assets being 90 per cent., while 
the increase in volume of business is 70 per cent., shows 
that the relation of these two important factors is being 
maintained along lines of prudence and conservatism. 

“The total earnings of the company for the five years 
aggregate $3,554,386.40. Of this amount $500,000 has 
been charged off to depreciation of properties and $997,500 
has been distributed as dividends on the preferred stock. 
The balance reserved is, therefore, $2,056,886.40. 

“ Our foreign business continues to grow steadily and 
satisfactorily, encouraged by the better facilities which 
have been supplied to secure same. 

“Bach year demonstrates larger advantages resulting 
from the varied locations of our plants and branches, and 
experience emphasizes the convenience and benefits accru- 
ing to our patrons because of the opportunity which this 
affords to deliver the greater volume from many natural 
distributing centers rather than from a few local points. 
We are at present equipped to deliver our products from 
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20 different warehouses, located in as many important 
points of distribution throughout this country. Still 
further progress has been made in the refinement of man- 
ufacturing processes, which enables us to advance in 
methods that offer economies, while steadily improving 
the quality of our wares. During the past year greater 
publicity has been given to our products through the ad- 
vertising department, with satisfactory results from all 
parts of the country.” 
——— »-@—_ 


Iron and tndustrial Stocks. 


‘The stock market is overshadowed by the uncertainty 
regarding the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the Northern Securities case. This decision has been ex- 
pected on Monday of each week for several weeks, and its 
failure to be handed down is checking transactions. While 
it is expected to be unfavorable to the company, at the same 
time it may be either considerably more or less so than the 
decision of the lower court, and consequently it is awaited 
with considerable nervousness. Fluctuations during the past 
week have been confined within narrow limits. The changes 
which have occurred have therefore been so slight that it is 
unnecessary to give the figures. The latest sales of active 
stocks reported up to 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Car & Foundry common 19%, preferred 69; Loco- 
motive common 22%, preferred 82; Colorado 28%; Pressed 
Steel common 28%, preferred 69; Railway Spring com- 
mon 23%, preferred 74; Republic common 7%, preferred 
43; Sloss-Sheffield common 36; Tennessee 3534; United 
States Steel common 10%, preferred 55%, new 5’s 72%. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, held in Jersey City, N. J., on March 3, the 
plan for the issue of the $25,000,000 bonds to be sold to the 
Union Trust Company was adopted, and the certificate of 
incorporation was amended so as to specifically cover the 
guaranteeing of the principal of the loan. The bonds are 
to be issued by the Pennsylvania Mining Company, and 
guaranteed, both principal and interest, by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. The amendment to the certificate of incor- 
poration was carried by a vote of 230,502 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock and 250,588 shares of common stock, more than 
two-thirds of each class of stock. 

The International Silver Company.—The annual re- 
port of the International Silver Company, just issued, fur- 
nishes the following comparison for the calendar years 1903 
and 1902: 


Assets. 
1903. 1902. 
Digt WA Ss Fok hie SS $16,162,828 $16,173,161 
ae errr ree 3,187,426 2,739,983 
Oo gl eee 4,110,270 585,877 
First mortgage bonds in treasury... 158,369 140,369 
CORD .cs writen Daeetee saad sews 525,940 439,064 
Accounts and notes receivable...... 1,758,884 1,763,294 
RD ca 5 was «nace eee aed $25,903,717 $21,841,698 
Liabilities. 
COREE. IN 8 56s shewe thsendence $9,944,700 $9,944,700 
55 6n.65 sa Hen 6s 6 6,607,500 5,107,500 
First mo’ CME Gt a cbclct eae 3,710,000 3,776,000 
Debenture Ere Rane 8 ——“«‘C Rw wes 
First mortgage bonds of H. & B. 8S. 

EE 4s Sidi tek ech ake. € 6 127,600 127,600 
Accounts and notes payable........ 1,161,371 715,305 
Preferred dividend, payable January. 66,075 51,075 
SON: cx cues edi casaed «nucens 2,286,271 2,119,518 

PE CU iat cae ON Cae eaewen $25,903,717 $21,841,698 


The net earnings of 1903 are about $57,000 in excess of 
the profits of 1902. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company.—The re- 
port of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company for the 
quarter ending February 29 is decidedly unfavorable so far 
as the income shrinkage is concerned, making the following 
comparison with the corresponding period of last year: 








1904. 
Profits from operation.......... $249,300 Decrease $422,314 
Depreciation rep., &c........... 46,871 Increase 7,869 
Bee OR cies ch ceee eek $202,429 Decrease $430,183 
Intervene OmG tAWOS..... oc scnvscus ee «~~ “hedewes 
ERE per Cree $142,429 Decrease $430,185 
Dividends, preferred............ see OS  aakeas 
ee ee $28,429 Decrease $430,182 
Previous actual surplus......... 2,315,762 Increase 1,116,640 
Pete POOP. oki VER $2,344,191 Increase $686,457 


The Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company, Pittsburgh, 
are reported to have earned about 5 per cent. on their capi- 
tal stock last year. They are gradually reducing their in- 
debtedness. 

Railway Steel Spring Company have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable March 21, and an initial dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable April 4. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company of Pittsburgh have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 214 per cent. on 
the preferred stock and 2 per cent. on the common stock. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company have declared the 


. 
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regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1. Books close March 21, and reopen 
April 2. 

New Haven Iron & Steel Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 15 cents per share, payable March 21. 
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The Philadelphia [Machinery [larket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7, 1904. 

The gains anticipated by many in the Philadelphia ma- 
chinery market during the month of February failed to 
materialize. While the last month has been a short one 
and would therefore compare unfavorably with other months, 
there was a deficiency in business that was confidently ex- 
pected to be placed. Buyers delay placing orders and con- 
fidence in renewed activity seems to be lacking at least as 
far as the next few months’ business is concerned. With 
the opening of spring trade and the ability to begin building 
operations it is expected that some new business will be 
placed, but even this in some sources is not taken to mean 
very much. Many manufacturers have kept their plants 
running more or less regularly during the winter months, and 
there has been an accumulation of stocks that will require 
quite active business conditions to work off, In fact, some plants 
have almost reached a stage when decisive action will have 
to be taken regarding continuance of operations. Curtail- 
ments are in order in every direction, working forces are 
being reduced and every opportunity seized to reduce costs. 
The expenses of marketing goods or getting what few orders 
are floating around has greatly increased, and profits are 
correspondingly diminished. Economy is therefore prac- 
ticed in most departments of the various plants. 

Inquiries have in many instances continued just as nu- 
merous as they have been for the past few months, and in 
some instances the estimating department is the busiest one 
in the plant. Buyers continue to “shop around,” and an 
original requisition is quite likely to develop into six or 
eight separate inquiries to one manufacturer, and all cover- 
ing the same original specification. This condition of affairs 
is frequently misleading as to the actual requirements be- 
fore the trade. Large specifications continue few and far 
between, the general demand being rather for single ma- 
chines or for a few tools. A good demand, however, which 
also appears to lead to business, is noticed for special tools 
and for machines for working structural materials. 

Deliveries on almost all lines of standard tools can be 
made with great promptness, particularly in the medium 
and smaller sizes. Special tools, in view of the good delivery 
of various parts entering into their construction, can usually 
be furnished with dispatch. Stocks are being carried both 
on dealers’ and manufacturers’ floors, which enable imme- 
diate delivery on many various classes and sizes of tools. 

Iron and steel castings are in good supply, and orders 
are diligently sought after and can usually be promptly 
filled. In most cases foundries are being operated irregular- 
ly, raw materials are being promptly furnished, but the 


labor question is still unsatisfactory in a number of in- - 


stances. Several new steel casting plants are well on the 
road to completion in this district, but from present indica- 
tions there is hardly enough work to go around among those 
already in operation. 

Export demand shows but little improvement. In a few 
established lines there has been a slight increase, but condi- 
tions abroad, it is said, are unfavorable for any marked im- 
provement in the machinery trades. 

On the Bourse machinery floor and among prominent 
dealers trade during February was anything but satisfac- 
tory; business was irregular and the total was small, and 
while prospective buyers were numerous, it seemed impos- 
sible in most cases to capture an order. 

The market for smaller engines, boilers, &c., is quiet, 
Weather conditions lately have been unfavorable for the 
installation of these goods, and, while there has been some 
good inquiry, it is expected that this branch of the trade 
will become more active as the weather opens up. Machine 
shop supplies are dull, with plants operating under restric- 
tions; requirements for supplies are diminished, and the 
volume of business, therefore, is smaller. 

Prices are nominally unchanged, but,sharp competition 
for orders has, it is said, been responsible for changes in 
discounts, which, however, do not always figure on the face 
of a contract. It is contended that lower prices are not 
warranted by costs, but it is also said that it is likely that 
accumulated stocks will in some instances have to be moved 
before long. 


Plans have been prepared for a new one-story stamping 
shop, 62 x 44 feet, for David Lupton’s Sons Company, sheet 
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metal workers, at Allegheny avenue and Tulip street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Preliminary plans are in preparation, it is said, for a 
large addition to the plant of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company in Camden, N. J. The building will adjoin their 
present plant, and except for a portion one-story high to be 
used as a power house will be six stories in hight. The 
improvement will cover a lot 100 x 206 feet. 

An interesting endurance test was recently made of the 
new pumping engines in the high pressure fire pumping sta- 
tion installed for the city of Philadelphia by G. M. Richards 
Muckle, Jr., & Co., contractors. The test covered 24 con- 
tinuous hours’ running, and the following data have been 
furnished of the test. The engine tested was No. 6 of the 
series, capable of developing 280 horse-power, 238 of which 
was used in the test. The average pressure of the pump 
was 303.6 pounds per square inch, water being pumped 
direct from the river and discharged into a sewer. The 
engine consumed 20.54 cubic feet of gas per horse-power per 
hour, and a total consumption of 117,445 cubic feet of gas 
was made during the full 24 hours. One hour was allowed 
the contractors for repairs, &c., but no time was required, 
not a bearing having become heated. The test was said to 
have been eminently satisfactory in every respect. 

The Hess Machine Works, manufacturers of file and saw 
making machinery, have had an increased demand for their 
machines from abroad. One set of file making machines 
was recently shipped to Russia, one to Sweden and one to 
Germany. Machinery for cutting and setting band, hack and 
buck saws has also been shipped to customers in England. 
File making machinery has also been delivered to Newark, 
N. J., parties and to several Western concerns. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company report a good average busi- 
ness for February, the first half of which was by far the 
best. Foreign demand for molding machines has fallen off 
materially, but domestic requirements have improved, par- 
ticularly for light power squeezers, for which the prospect 
is particularly favorable, and an order for three large power 
ramming machines for the American Locomotive Company, 
two of which are for the Schenectady and one for the Dun- 
kirk plant, has also been recently booked. There has also 
been considerable demand for the Taylor-Newbold metal 
cutting saw, a new device by which feeds and speeds hitherto 
unheard of are now obtained. Recent deliveries of jar ram- 
ming machines, a new type of molding machine, have been 
made to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Aja Metal Com- 
pany and others, while deliveries on orders for regular type 
machines have been made to the Federal Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; the Olds Motor Works, Uunsing, Mich.; the Pittsburgh 
Valve & Fitting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and other con- 
cerns. 

The Falkenau-Sinclair Company have lately taken or- 
ders for some large special lithographic press work, in addi- 
tion to several cartridge presses for the United States Gov- 
ernment. The demand for standard presses, both double 
crank and geared type, has been good, and although the 
month’s total has not been as large as the previous one, quite 
a satisfactory business has been done. Cement testing ma- 
chinery has also been in good demand, and shipments of 
automatic cement testing machines have recently been made 
to the University of Kansas, Purdue University, University 
of Pennsylvania, the Treasury Department, United States 
Government, Washington, D. C., and to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

The Espen Lucas Machine Works, while not extremely 
busy, have booked orders enough to keep their plant running 
continuously. - Several large floor boring miling and drilling 
machines are in course of building, as are also a number of 
cold saw cutting off machines. Deliveries of a number of 
saws of various sizes have recently been made to local and 
other parties. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company have booked 
several good orders for both sand and chilled rolls, as well 
as rolling mill housings and special charcoal iron castings, 
and report February business better than that of the previous 
month. Inquiries continue numerous and a favorable view 
is taken of future conditions. A number of rolls were dur- 
ing the past month shipped to local and nearby steel and 
iron mills. 

The Alfred Box Company report a fair business during 
the past month. These parties will shortly begin operations 
on a new girder shop, 61 x 178 feet, and a crane runway, 107 
x 150 feet, at the northeast corner of Front and Poplar 
streets. The girder shop is to be a one-story steel frame struc- 
ture. Among recent orders received by them was one for 
ten Box special combination hoist and trolleys for use where 
there is limited head room; these were ordered by the United 
States Government for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Recent 
deliveries include one 15-ton electric traveling crane for the 
Thirteenth and Snyder avenue power station of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. A 10-ton hand power 
traveling crane was delivered to the Jersey City, Hoboken & 
Paterson Street Railway for their Passaic, N. J., sub- 
station, and the three large traveling cranes built for the 
Delaware River Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., are 
ready for delivery. 

* The Energy Elevator Company have had a good month, 
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and orders for a large number of elevators, both for local 
and out of town delivery, have been taken. Among local 
deliveries was a direct electric freight elevator for Baker, 
the sign man, and another of the same type was installed 
at 1207 Market street. A large house elevator was shipped 
to Corning, N. Y., and an 8000-pound freight lift to Wil- 
liamsport parties. A hoist was shipped to the General Hos- 
pital, New Britain, Conn., and two elevators were shipped 
to Huntingdon, L. I., parties. Deliveries have also been 
made to Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Ellensburg, Wash.; Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Tampa, Fla.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Saginaw, Mich., 
and other points. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., advise 
us that the past month has developed considerable business 
in their lines and a number of satisfactory orders were 
booked. ‘The demand ran largely to tools and machinery 
for structural iron working. Their new foundry building, in 
course of erection, progresses favorably, and it is expected 
will be under roof in a short time. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works continue fairly busy, 
New work, however, comes in slowly, and the railroads seem 
inclined to defer the purchase of motive power as long as 
possible. Bookings recently have been largely from indi- 
vidual concerns, while considerable repair work has also 
been taken on. Twelve engines were recently shipped to the 
Seoul-Fusan Railway in Korea, but the demand for export 
continues weak. Shipment of locomotives on account of 
orders from the Philadelphia & Reading, Chicago & North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
other railways, as well as to individual concerns, have been 
recently made. 





The New York [Machinery Market. 


New York, March 9, 1904. 


Further purchases of fair sized lots of machine tools by 
some of the railroad companies have served to make more 
apparent the improvement in the machinery trade, which has 
become noticeable during the last few weeks. These orders, 
coupled with the smaller bookings, make up a fair week’s 
business. Conditions generally are brightening, and through- 
out Liberty street a more confident feeling prevails toward 
the near future. The next week, it is said, will bring forth 
some good contracts, among which is mentioned an impor- 
tant lot of machine tools aggregating more than $50,000 in 
value. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company have placed 
an order with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
for about $60,000 worth of machine tools for their shops at 
Green Island, N. Y. This order was placed against the list 
which they issued some time ago, calling for upward of $75,- 
000 worth of tools for their shops, including those at 
Oneonta, N. Y., and Carbondale, Pa., so that, while the com- 
pany may not contemplate buying further at present, there 
is probably some $10,000 or $15,000 worth of tools yet to be 
purchased. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company have closed for 
a fair sized lot of tools for installation at Reno, Nev., where 
they have recently completed the erection of new shops. The 
transaction has aroused considerable interest in Liberty 
street, where it is rumored that the entire order was placed 
with Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

The Southern Railroad Company are purchasing a small 
lot of additional tools for their shops. Nothing, however, has 
as yet been heard from the good sized list for their various 
shops, which was sent out last summer, and for which the 
machine tool houses sent in revised estimates in the fall. 

Probably the most important event of the week concern- 
ing power plant equipment matters was the report of further 
extension of their manufacturing facilities by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Chicago. We are informed from a 
reliable source that they have secured control of the Bullock 
Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and that arrange- 
ments have been made to utilize the plant at Norwood, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the production of the new line of elec- 
trical apparatus which the Allis Company recently ac- 
quired in connection with that now manufactured by the 
Bullock Company. Since entering the electric field it has 
become evident that the Allis-Chalmers Company needed 
an especially equipped plant for this class of work, and in 
taking over the Bullock works they not only secured modern 
equipment already installed and a complete force of trained 
men, but are placed in a position whereby they can make 
as prompt deliveries as their competitors. While the par- 
ticulars as to arrangements for the operation of the Bullock 
plant are not at hand, we understand that a new company 
are to be organized who will be under the same manage- 
ment as heretofore, but who will be subsidiary to the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. In this connection it will be interest- 
ing to note the recent organization of the Canadian Engineer- 
ing Company. Dispatches from Montreal state that this 
company have purchased for about $200,000 the plant and 
property of the defunct James Cooper Mfg. Company at 
Rockfield, near Montreal, Canada. This plant, which was 
fully described in these columns at the time the announce- 
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ment was made that it would be disposed of by the receiver, 
consists of five buildings and is said to be one of the best 
equipped plants in the Dominion for the manufacture of 
mining machinery. It is understood that the Canadian com- 
pany are to manufacture the machinery for the Canadian 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Company. R. W. Chaplin of New 
York, formerly manager of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Com- 
pany, will be manager. 

Chere is a report in the trade to the effect that the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company intend adding extensive- 
ly to their works at Newark, N. J. This plant is devoted 
chiefly to the manufacture of light materials, such as smali 
motors, arc lamps, &c. It is said that the building to be 
erected will cost $100,000, and that it will be equipped with 
a great amount of machinery, such as the light and medium 
types of machine tools. We have been unable to obtain 
uuthoritative intormation as to the details as yet. The ma- 
chine tool trade have received many good orders recently 
incidental to the large growth of this plant, and are show- 
ing considerable interest in the reported extensions. 

It is announced that the American Locomotive Com- 
pany have purchased the Locomotive & Machine Company of 
Montreal, Limited, for $1,500,000. Two-thirds of this, it is 
said, will be paid in cash and $500,000 in 4 per cent. bonds. 
The financing of the purchase is to be accomplished by the 
issue of $1,500,000 of 4 per cent. bonds by the American 
Locomotive Company. With the exception of the $500,000 
above mentioned, the bonds will be held in the treasury of 
the American Locomotive Company, the payment of cash be- 
ing made out of the surplus. The acquisition of this plant 
is an advantage to the American Locomotive Company, in 
that it is now enabled to save 35 per cent., or $6000 to 
$7000, on engines for Canadian use, on which there is now a 
duty to that amount. The shops of the acquired company 
were only completed last fall, and include a large wharf and 
pier. The capacity is about 300 locomotives a year. It will 
be recalled that a large amount of the machinery installed in 
the new shops was purchased in this country last year. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company are planning to 
go ahead with the erection of their proposed new power 
station on Kent avenue, Brooklyn, which has been referred 
to in these columns before. The plant is to be one of the 
largest in New York, the present arrangement being for the 
installation of apparatus aggregating 100,000 horse-power. 
It will be remembered that the company received preliminary 
estimates for the engines, boilers, generators and other equip- 
ment last spring, but as yet no important contracts have been 
closed. One of the main reasons for the management holding 
off has been that they are seriously considering the installa- 
tion of steam turbines in place of reciprocating engines, as 
were first intended. Should this matter be settled in favor 
of the turbo generator, it is intended to instal units of 10,- 
000 horse-power each. The General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Allis-Chalmers companies are figuring on the contracts, 
which, it is expected, will be closed soon. 

Following closely upon the announcements of the erec- 
tion of several plants in the vicinity of New York requiring 
several thousand norse-power of boilers and engines comes 
that of the Babbitt Soap Company, New York, who are to 
build a larger factory at New Durham, N. J., in which will 
be installed a 4000 horse-power plant. 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y., Col. 
Francis G. Ward, has been authorized by the Aldermanic 
Committee on Water to prepare plans and procure bids for 
the installation of a 30,000,000-gallon electric motor driven 
turbine pump for the water works pumping station. 

The proposed extension to the plant of the Chattanooga 
Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will call for quite a 
little new equipment, which, we are informed, has not yet 
been purchased. To provide for their increased business the 
company will erect a new brick and steel grinding and polish- 
ing shop, 1382 x 164 feet, and a new power house, 80 feet 
square. Electric power will be installed, for which they will 
need from 300 to 600 horse-power generating sets. The cost 
of the improvements will foot up close to $50,000. 

While the Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt., have 
purchased the machinery for their new mill, they expect to 
close a contract for a steel building within a few days, and 
will then be in the market for a 25-ton electric crane with 
85 feet span, and three or four trolley hoists of about 5000 
pounds capacity each. 

The National Brass & Iron Works, Reading, Pa., are 
purchasing their equipment to replace that lost in the recent 
fire which seriously damaged a large part of their works. 
The company are going right ahead with rearranging their 
plant, and will not purchase any large quantity of machinery 
at one time, but will place the orders as the machines are re- 
quired. 

The general offices of the Universal Caster & Foundry 
Company, New York, have been moved to the fourth floor 
of the new Johnston Building, 1170 Broadway. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until April 5 for a quan- 
tity of supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy 
yards, including electric blowers, motor generator set, elec- 
trical supplies, &c. 
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The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until March 22 for 
electric motors, hydraulic jacks, electric light plant, &c., for 
the navy yard at Norfolk, Va. 

The following bids were opened March 1 for supplies for 
the Norfolk, Charleston and Port Royal navy yards: 

Bidder 11. Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New 
York. 

12. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

19. Western Electric Company, New York. 

23. North Penn Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

35. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

45. Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

51. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, Mass. 

52. Alfred Box Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

54. General Incandescent Are Light Company, New York. 

61. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

66. Pauling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

68. Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

70. The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

72. Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill. 

Class 1. Three motor electric overhead traveling crane— 
Bidder 11, $4454; 12, $3360 and $3033; 23, $3480; 35, 
$3275 and $3640; 45, $3085 and $2995; 52, $3100; 61, 
$3584 ; 66, $3200; 68, $3250; 70, $3265; 72, $3550. 

Class 2. Three electric blowers and six electric fans— 
Bjdder 54, $384; 51, $396; 12, $419.40; 19, $528. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the various navy yards, bids for which were opened Feb- 
ruary 9: 

League Island and Washington. 

American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. L., 
class 37, one simple geared, single speed electric deck winch, 
$670. 

Portsmouth and Boston. 

H. A. Rogers, New York, class 15, ten 7-ton and six 15- 
ton hydraulic jacks, $739. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass., class 
18, an electric deck winch, $1760. 

No awards were made for class 19, one electric travel- 
ing crane of 20,000 pounds capacity, and class 20, one 20- 
ton, 5-ton auxiliary hoist, four-motor electric traveling 
crane. 


Announcements are being sent to the trade by C. B. 
Carter of Knoxville, Tenn., secretary-treasurer of the South- 
ern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, concerning 
the railroad and hotel rates incidental to the association’s 
annual convention to be held at Old Point Comfort, Va., on 
April 12, 13 and 14. The railroad rates Will be based on the 
Certificate Plan of one and one-third of the regular fare. 
The Hotel Chamberlain, where headquarters will be made, 
has granted a special rate for those in attendance. 


Catalogues Wanted.—Lieutenant-Commander Luis A. 
Can, Naval Attaché, Argentine Legation, 1346 Harvard 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., desires catalogues in dupli- 
cate of all companies in this country who are manufacturers 
ef machine tools and machinery in general for navy yards, 
arsenals, fortifications and war ships. 


ts 
PERSONAL. 


Harry N. Pendleton, formerly manager of the Boston 
Iron & Steel Works of the National Tube Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa., has resigned and has been succeeded by 
W. A. Hurley. 

William H. Rudge, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Forsythe Pattern Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. 
has been made secretary and treasurer of the American 
Pattern Company, at Cleveland. 


B. A. Bayrd, St. Louis manager for Matthew Addy & 
Co., will sail March 12 for a four months’ tour in Europe 
and Northern Africa. 

Edwin Reynolds, chief engineer of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, is a member of the Wisconsin State 
Capitol Commission, appointed by the last Legislature to 
recommend changes to be made in the State House at 
Madison. The commission, called together last week 
as a result of the fire which practically destroyed the 
old building, advised that only temporary repairs be made 
now, and recommended that plans be at once made for the 
erection of a new State House, to cost at least $1,000,000. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Dela- 
ware River Iron, Shipbuilding & Engine Works, held last 
week at Chester, Pa., Frank Allen of the Morgan Iron 
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Works, New York, was elected secretary and treasurer, in 
place of John W. Booth, resigned. 

Hawley Pettibone, consulting engineer of the Loomis- 
Pettibone Company, will speak on “ Fuel Gas” before the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia on the 10th inst. 

David Baker, who has had 15 years’ practical ex- 
perience as a metallurgical engineer with the Pennsy]l- 
vania, Maryland, Illinois and Dominion Steel companies, 
has associated himself with James B. Ladd, consulting 
engineer, with otfice at 1510 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Baker will devote himself specially to 
blast furnace construction and management, to coal wash- 
ing, cuke manufacture, with special reference to the pro- 
duction of a good metallurgical fuel, to lime burning for 
stove works, and to the mechanical discharge of ships and 
the handling of ore, including dock construction. 

Veryl Preston, formerly third vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., suc- 
ceeding William F. Donovan, who continues as chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

Charles Allis bas resigned from the presidency of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, in order that he might - 
travel with his wife, who is in ill health. 

J. W. Keffer, who recently resumed as manager of 
the Republic Iron Works of the National Tube Company, 
at Pittsburgh, was presented with a gold watch and chain 
and a diamond locket on Saturday evening, March 5, by 
employees of the plant. 

A party of members of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers sailed on Tuesday on the “ Prinzess Vic- 
toria’’ for the Antilles. Among them were Dr. R. W. 
Raymond, secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers; Dr. David T. Day of the United States 
Geological Survey; W. B. Cogswell, Stephen W. Baldwin 
and Francis Collingwood. 

Benjamin Nicoll of B. Nicoll & Co., iron and steel mer- 
chants, New York, is expected back at an early date from 
the tour of inspection of the Gould railroad system on 
which he accompanied George Gould. 

A complimentary dinner was given in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Tuesday evening, March 8, by the Lorain Chamber 
of Commerce to W. B. Schiller, president of the Nationa) 
Tube Company, and other officials of that company. Mr. 
Schiller made an address at the banquet, his subject 
being “ The Relations of the Manufacturer to the Com- 
munity.” William A. Donaldson, president of the Lorain 
Chamber of Commerce, was toastmater. 

On Friday, March 4, E. W. Pargny, formerly manager 
of the Kiskiminetas Valley Works of the American Sheet 
Steel Company, but who was recently appointed second 
vice-president of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, was presented with a handsome grandfather’s 
clock in a mahogany case, together with an album con- 
taining engravings and autographs of the heads of the 
various departments of the works in the Kiskiminetas 
Valley. The presentation took place at The Inn, Vander- 
grift, Pa. The presentation speech was made by S. A. 
Davis, district manager, and was responded to by Mr. 
Pargny, who expressed his heartfelt appreciation of the 
very great kindness shown him on this occasion, as well 
as the loyal and cheerful performance of duty by his 
associates in the past. The relations that have existed 
between Mr. Pargny and the officials of the various works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have always 
been of the most cordial nature, and this presentation 
to Mr. Pargny was an appreciation of the good feeling ex- 
isting between him and his associates. 


SR 


The new library and club house built at Duquesne, 
Pa., where the Duquesne Stee] Works are located, by An- 
drew Carnegie, at a cost of $400,000, are expected to be 
ready for dedication by April 15. Mr. Carnegie has prom- 
ised to be present at the dedication. 


At Pittsburgh E. J. Hay has been appointed receiver 
of the Sheriff Machinery & Supply Company of that 
city. 








THE 


HARDWARE. 


MOST important factor in determining prices, accord- 
ing to the laws of trade, is the quantity of the 
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purchase. Large quantities, other things being equal, 
command low prices. In accordance with this funda- 
mental law of business, quantity discounts are a familiar 
feature, establishing graduated quotations which repre- 
sent lowering prices on certain specified increasing quan 
tities. This is recognized as a reasonable and fair 
method of regulating prices. Under it the large buyer 
obtains the low figures to which the volume of his busi- 
ness entitles him, and is often enabled to resell to the 
smaller merchant at the same price as would be quoted 
io him by the manufacturer. One difficulty, however, 
with this basis of price is that the small merchant can 
in some cases become a large buyer and thus obtain his 
goods on substantially the same terms as the iarger 
houses. This difficulty becomes accentuated when sev- 
‘ral small buyers unite their orders, and, purchasing the 
quantity, obtain the price which was intended only for 
the large houses. ‘This is naturally displeasing to the 
wholesale merchants, who, as a rule, look with disfavor 
on this method of grading prices. This and other con- 
siderations, which need not be enlarged upon in this con- 
nection, have encouraged a disposition to abandon the 
quantity discounts in the sale of Hardware, and to adopt 
a different basis for establishing prices to the trade. 


At the present time there is a marked tendency toward 
the formal division of Hardware merchants into classes 
according to their position and the presumed volume of 
business in the lines concerned. The jobbers’ lists under 
this system enumerate the houses to which low prices are 
to be given, while parties not on such lists, no matter 
what the volume of their purchases may be, are required 
to be charged materially higher prices, taking rank, in- 
deed, with the great masses of the retail trade who are 
entitled to buy only at regularly announced quotations. 
This arrangement, it will be observed, is distinctly in the 
interests of the jobbers who are fortunately placed on 
the classified lists, while it militates directly against any 
houses who are not given this recognition. There are 
obvious objections to this plan, when the interests of the 
whole trade are considered, but we do not propose to 
discuss this phase of the question at the present time. 


The essential feature of the plan is the division of 
the trade into two great classes of jobbers and retailers, 
iuaking a substantial differential of prices between them. 
Whatever objections may be brought on other grounds to 
this method of establishing trade prices, there would be 
tor the retail merchant one great advantage if the prin- 

iple were consistently carried out. It would help to solve 
the question of catalogue house competition. The cata- 
ogue houses are doing a retail business pure and simple, 
large extent, indeed, but in the last analysis they are 
simply retailers. If retail Hardware merchants, large 
ind small, are grouped together and expected to pay re- 
ilers’ prices without regard to the quantity of their pur- 
lases, the principle should be applied to the catalogue 
ouses. In the purchases of these houses, however, the 
ze of their orders and the volume of their business give 
them in practically all cases the advantage of jobbers’ 
prices, and not infrequently of lower prices than are com- 
ionly given the jobbers. The ordinary retailer is thus 
a difficult position. He is prohibited from buying from 
ie manufacturer except at high and in many instances 
lmost nominal prices, while the large department stores 
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and catalogue houses, his worst competitors, are enabled to 
obtain at least as low prices as the jobbers. On the one 
side the machinery of trade is so operated as to oblige 
him to pay high prices, while on the other his great com- 
petitors are permitted to buy at extremely low prices. 


The enterprising retail merchant has just cause to 
complain in view of this condition of things. If goods 
were sold consistently on the quantity basis it would give 
him something of a chance, but when he is discriminated 
against by the classified lists or other more or less formal 
grading as a retailer, while the catalogue houses or de- 
partment stores in one way or another are enabled to 
get the goods at jobbing prices, he is in a position in 
which it is difficult for him to hold his own. He is being 
ground between the upper and the nether millstone. 


———— So 


Condition of Trade. 


Reports of trade from the South and West are reason- 
ably satisfactory. In the Eastern and Middle States busi- 
ness is not so active. The orders which are coming in to 
manufacturers reflect a continuance of the conservative 
policy which has been so generally prevalent, and this is 
apparently the spirit of the trade even where the volume 
of business is largest. The purchases which are being 
made are accordingly for the most part in comparatively 
small lots. The tone of the market, however, remains 
without special change, and while some lines are yielding 
a little in price the general run of Hardware is keeping 
remarkably steady. More or less interference with busi- 
ness has been caused during the winter by delays in move- 
ment of freight, and even the frequency with which mails 
have been late has caused some inconvenience. There is 
now less complaint from these causes, but swollen streams 
and ice gorges are causing some disturbance. The ap- 
proach of springlike weather is, however, regarded with 
satisfaction, and trade begins to feel its quickening in- 
fluence. Retail merchants have in many States been 
giving attention to association matters, and on their return 
from the conventions are presumably taking hold of busi- 
ness with renewed energy and enterprise. The jobbers 
and manufacturers certainly are recognizing that during 
the present season more efforts than of late will probably 
be necessary to market their goods, and evidences of their 
determination to secure at least their share of trade are 
not wanting. While in some cases this induces conces- 
sions in price which are not justified by a decline in the 
goods in question, as a rule the market is more free than 
often from irregularities resulting from unreasonable and 
unrestrained competition. 


Chicago. 


There is no let up in the activity of the Hardware mur- 
ket, as judged by the wholesalers and jobbers who cater 
to country trade. In the city itself conditions are less 
satisfactory, though those who feel the pulse of the local 
market believe they note a quickening that presages a 
steadily improving condition. Strength is shown in Wire 
products and Iron and Steel Bars. Sheets are not as 
weak as they have been. An unusually keen demand is 
evidenced for Lawn Mowers, Rakes, Hose and Sprinklers, 
and Garden Tools are not far behind. Wire Cloth, though 
still quoted nominally at $1.25 per 100 square feet, is 
being sold at higher prices to buyers, who are compelled 
to pay premiums as a result of their failure to cover their 
requirements earlier in the season. Haying Tools are 
also in good demand. The strictly autumn lines, such 
as Stove Pipe, Elbows, Stove Boards, Coal Hods, &c., 
are starting to move in rather larger volume than is 
usual as early as this. Local jobbers have raised their 
prices on Sash Cord to 26 and 27 cents per pound, in line 
with the advances recently made by producers. The same 
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is true of Cotton Husking Mittens, which have been ad- 
vanced 2 to 3 cents per dozen. It is estimated that in 
this market 85 per cent. of the Nails sold are Wire Nails, 
and that what demand there is for Cut Nails is largely 
for 3, 344 and 4 penny Iron Roofing Nails and the 8 penny 
Steel Cut Floor Nail. Steel Roofing Nails, both Wire and 
Cut, are being superseded by Iron in a wider and wider 
territory each year. Manila Rope is selling to retailers 
at 12 to 18 cents, base, according to grade, and Sisal from 
9 to 10 cents. Chicago retail Hardware stores seem to 
suffer more and more each year from the competition 
of the big State street department stores, which attract 
crowds to their basement departments each week by ad- 
vertising standard goods at very low prices, often less 
than the same goods cost the retailer. A truce has been 
declared in the destructive war which has been waging 
for several weeks among members of the Conductor Pipe 
and Eaves Trough Association, and the disturbing ele- 
ments have now agreed to conform to the regular Febru- 
ary schedule during March. It is said that the trouble 
was caused by attacks and reprisals between Wisconsin 
and Iowa concerns, each selling in the other’s territory 
at prices lower than they would sell at home, and that 
other concerns were compelled to meet the irregular 
prices made by the conflicting parties or lose their trade. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market, which has for some time 
been characterized by a decidedly firm tone, some manu- 
facturers, indeed, having recently withdrawn some of their 
extreme prices, is this week quotably higher, as the lead- 
ing interest have made an advance of 5 cents per keg in 
Wire Nails and a similar advance in their other Wire 
products. The market is accordingly represented by the 
quotations given below, except that the usual concession 
is made to largest buyers on important orders. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Oe, I Baas nb kd 6 ois ea edi eedec waaced $1.95 
sien cain iene be ee nm aes Kath 2.00 
Retailers, less than carload lots...............06+ 2.10 


The shortage of cars at Pittsburgh is becoming serious, 
and with the large volume of business already booked 
manufacturers are suggesting prompt placing of orders to 
reduce as much as possible delay in shipments in the near 
future. 

New York.—The market is firm in tone, but unfavor- 
able weather for building has kept the demand somewhat 
limited. Quotations are as follows: Single carloads, 
$2.05 ; small lots from store, $2.15. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The talked of advance of $1 
per ton has at last arrived, making prices as follows: Car- 
load lots to jobbers, $2.10 per 100 pounds; less than car- 
loads to jobbers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; carloads to retail- 
ers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; less than carloads to retailers, 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, all f.o.b. Chicago. There is no 
diminution in the demand, and under existing circum- 
stances there is every prospect that the advance will only 
serve to stimulate present active buying. 

Pittsburgh, by Telegraph.—As generally anticipated by 
the trade for some time, the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Steel Company and other leading Wire 
Nail interests have advanced the price of Wire Nails 5 
cents a keg, effective from March 7. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Company have been charging the highest prices for some 
time. The demand for Wire Nails is excessively heavy, 
and the mills are considerably behind in filling orders. 
The car situation is deplorable and seems to be steadily 
getting worse. Some of the mills are having trouble to 
get steel promptly, and with the mills crowded with or- 
ders, the delay in making shipments is easily explained. 
The spring trade in Wire Nails promises to be much heav- 
ier than least year. We quote Wire Nails at $1.90 to $1.95 
in carloads to jobbers, $2 in carloads to retailers and $2.05 
in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days, plus actual rate of 
freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—The demand shows an increase over recent 
requirements. Quotations on Steel and Iron Nails, in all 
quarters, are as follows: $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 
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in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in 
Tube Rate Book to point or destination; terms, 60 days, 
less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The demand is about in the usual propor 
tion to that of Wire Nails. Quotations are maintained is 
follows: Carloads on dock, $1.84%4; less than carloads 0) 
dock, $1.9214; small lots from store, $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business in Cut Nails is char 
acterized as good, though the demand is very small com 
pared with the demand for Wire Nails. The greatest 
favorite on the Cut Nail list seems to be the Iron Roofing 
Nail—3, 3% and 4 penny sizes—with 8 penny Steel Floor 
ing Brads as a close second. There will probably be no 
change in prices until the meeting of the association 
March 23. Quotations are as follows: Both Steel and 
Cut Nails, to jobbers, carload lots, $1.861%4, base, Chicago ; 
less than car lots, $1.9114, base, with the understanding 
that consumers and retailers are to be charged 10 cents 
advance over these prices. Jobbers are charging $2.10, 
base, from store in smal] lots. 

Pittsburgh, by Telegraph.—The Cut Nail Association 
is not scheduled to hold another meeting until March 23, 
but in view of the advance of 5 cents a keg on Wire Nails 
it is possible the Cut Nail manufacturers may get to 
gether before the above date and make a .corresponding or 
larger advance. The demand for Cut Nails is larger than 
for some time, and prices are firm. We quote Steel and 
Iron Cut Nails at $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less 
than carloads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—An advance in price of $1 per ton has 
been announced, in conformity with the advance on other 
Wire products. Orders of large volume are being received 
by the mills. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Be a $2.25 $2.55 
Retaflers, earload IOtB. .. 0... cc ccc ccces 2.30 2.60 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.40 2.70 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Timely rains in California 
have led to a large demand for Barb Wire from that part 
of the country, as a crop is now assured, which would 
have been doubtful without the rains. Prices have been 
advanced $1 per ton by the leading producer and con- 
curred in by independents, making the prices as follows: 
Carload lots, Painted Wire, $2.40; Galvanized, $2.70; to 
retailers, carload lots, Painted, $2.40; Galvanized, $2.75; 
to retailers, less than carload lots, Painted, $2.55; Gal- 
vanized, $2.85; Staples to jobbers, $2.25 for Plain and $2.65 
for Galvanized, with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pitisburgh, by Telegraph.—Effective on March 7, prices 
on all kinds of Wire were advanced $1 a ton. The volume 
of business is large, heavy orders being placed from all 
over the country. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburg), 
60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


ee a rer 2.25 $2.55 
BUOGRINONG, GUEOME BOOB, onc ccc ccccscveccee 2.30 2.60 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.40 2.70 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The advance of $1 per ton also 
applies to Smooth Fence Wire. The demand is heavy, 
and mills are behind orders. The market is represented 
by the quotations given below, except that the usual con- 
cession is made to large buyers on important orders. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


I IN is 65 ake wdc @ bd ieee nnn diane sc ctudad $1.90 
I, IR fo eo. SS. oe cc ee ohaabks be 1.95 
SD I I his.'6 sans es is Racin ein nee hime ue 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11124124%18 14 15 «16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 ~~ .55 
Galvanized.. . . $0.30 .85 .40 45 .55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices have been advanced 
$1 per ton, making them as follows: Smooth Fence Wire, 
sizes 6 to 9, $2 per 100 pounds, in carload lots, to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Chicago; $2.05 per 100 pounds to retailers in car- 
load lots, and $2.10 in less than car lots. There is 10 
let up in the inquiry and demand for Wire of all classes. 
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Pittsburgh, by Telegraph.—Prices have been advanced 
$1 a ton, effective from March 7. The demand is ab- 
normally heavy and the mills are considerably behind in 
filling orders. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Plain Wire, $1.85 base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to 
jobbers, and $1.95 to $2 in small lots to retailers; Gal- 
vanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 

Cordage.—While a considerable volume of business 
has been taken by manufacturers for spring delivery, cur- 
rent orders are about what might be expected at this 
season. Quotations on the basis of 7-16-inch diameter 
and larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 12 cents per 
pound, with a rebate of 4 to % cent per pound to largest 
buyers; second grade Manila, 10% to 11 cents; pure 
Sisal, 914 cents, with 4 cent rebate to largest buyers; 
Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per pound, with no rebate. 


Paris Green.—Contract orders have been placed to 
some extent, but at present the demand is light. The 
destruction by. fire of the factory of one of the manu- 
facturers of Paris Green has resulted in a general quo- 
tation of a 11-cent base price. Some manufacturers 
charge the usual advances, while others are naming less 
than the regular advances for small packages. 


Glass.—A Chicago jobber, in a circular to the trade, 
announces the withdrawal of all former quotations on 
Window Glass, and now quotes, for less than car lots, 
90 and 10 per cent. discount for all single and double 
strength sizes from the jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903. 
Locally business is very quiet and while the agreed price 
among jobbers is 90 and 10 per cent. discount for the 
first three brackets and 90 and 20 for all other sizes, from 
the jobbers’ list of December 16, 1902, prices are irregular 
owing to the light demand. The arrangement of the in- 
dependent manufacturers of Plate Glass with the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, with reference to the pro- 
portion of Glass each should make, has been discontinued. 
A combination of nine of the independent Plate Glass 
manufacturers has been formed, under the name of the 
United Plate Glass Company, whose product will be dis- 
posed of through the general offices in Pittsburgh. 
Twenty-six Glass jobbers, distributed over the territory 
from Boston to Kansas City, have formed the American 
Plate Glass Jobbers’ Association. The members agree to 
carry a certain amount of stock and to buy all their Plate 
Glass from the United Company, and each member has 
deposited the sum of $1000, which is to be forfeited if he 
fails to keep the terms of the agreement. The United 
Company, on their part, pledge themselves to supply the 
Glass at prices which will make it possible for the mem- 
bers of the jobbers’ association to meet competition from 
any or all sources. If competition becomes keen between 
other manufacturers and the United Company, members 
of the jobbers’ association may find it cheaper to forfeit 
the $1000 than to lose customers. Present quotations are 
80 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount for the Eastern mar- 
ket, and 80 and 10 per cent. discount for the Western 
market. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil—The demand is unusually light 
even for small lots. Contract orders are almost unheard 
of. and crushers are not offering inducements in the 
way of concessions in price to stimulate business. Quo- 
tations are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels 
or more, 42 cents ; in lots of less than five barrels, 43 cents 
per gallon; State and Western Raw, 39 to 41 cents per 
gallon. Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents advance per gallon 
over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market has advanced in 
price during the week, owing to a slightly improved de- 
mand and a decrease in supply. The receipts in the 
South are reported to be small, and with the improved 
demand lead some to anticipate higher prices. Quota- 
tions, according to quantity, in this city are as follows: 
Oil barrels, 63 to 63% cents; machine made barrels, 63% 
to 64 cents. 

—__-e—____ 


E. R. Davis & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., have added 
another room to their extensive quarters. It has been 
Very conveniently and attractively fitted up. 
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Correspondence. 


Cash-Credit Business. 

To the Editor: My remarks before the Hardware con- 
vention in Milwaukee on the subject of credit business, as 
published in your issue of the 11th ult., have been mis- 
understood, so allow me to make the matter a little more 
plain. 

I had been in the retail Hardware business in Chilton 
ubout 12 years, and during this period I charged in my 
ledger altogether about $90,000. My book accounts were 
not $90,000 at the end of the twelfth year, as some have 
inferred. On March 1, 1903, when I sold out, I had book 
accounts aggregating about $3000, and, as stated, inside 
of a few weeks had everything settled up except about 
$100, which is all that I lost in 12 years on credit sales 
amounting to $90,000, or 1-9 of 1 per cent. This is what 
1 call doing a cash-credit business. 

I have a good, big, long smoke for the fellow who can 
beat this. My first five years in the retail Hardware 
business I spent in Seymour, where the net loss for the 
five years on book accounts amounted to about % of 1 
per cent. Yours very truly, ANDREW NOLL. 

CHILTON, WIs., March 1, 1904. 


DEATH OF R. H. GRIFFITH. 


EECE H. GRIFFITH, senior member of the Griffith 
R Hardware Company, Rushville, Ill., died at that 
place Tuesday, March 1, in his eightieth year. He had 
been ill for about six weeks, caused by a general break- 
ing down incidental to old age. 

Mr. Griffith was born in Pwllheli, Wales, November 5, 
1824, his parents removing to America the following year. 
Early in life he came in contact with the typical hardy 
American pioneers who settled the Northwest States. 
When 15 years old he entered a printing office, his asso- 
ciations with educated people stirring his ambition for 
mental improvement, later completing his education at a 
branch of the University of Michigan, and teaching for 
the following nine years. In 1852 he went to Rushville, 
Ill, as principal of the Rushville Academy, which position 
he held for a year. 

In March, 1853, Mr. Griffith entered the Hardware 
business, which he has since carried on, taking in a 
brother, T. D. Griffith, as partner. In 1857 the brother 
retired, and the subject of this sketch assumed the entire 
ownership. Additions were made from time to time, and 
in 1882 the present brick store was erected. On March 1, 
1855, Mr. Griffith admitted his son, Charles B. Griffith, 
and nephew, Humphrey Griffith, to the firm, both of whom 
are still in the business, the title becoming soon after the 
Griffith Hardware Company. Recently the business has 
been incorporated, and Arthur Griffith, a grandson, ad- 
mitted as a stockholder. 

Mr. Griffith always found time to give a hearty sup- 
port to public measures for the improvement of Rushville, 
taking a great personal pride in the city, and especially in 
the schools. He is survived by a widow and six children. 





——_-e—____ 


THE PENN SHOVEL COMPANY. 


HE PENN SHOVEL COMPANY, whose plant at Corry, 
Pa., was destroyed by fire some months since, have 
arranged to remove to Warren, Ohio. A new corporation 
has been formed, known as the Penn Shovel Company, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, divided into 1000 shares 
of $100 each. Of this amount 250 shares, of the value of 
$25,000, is to be preferred stock, and 750 shares, valued 
at $75,000, to be common stock, of which $25,000 will be 
known as treasury stock. It is the intention of the con- 
cern to erect a modern Shovel plant at Warren, which 
will have a much larger capacity than the former -works 
a. Corry. The company previous to the fire had built 
up a considerable foreign trade, shipping their Shovels 
to South Africa, Mexico, South America, England, and 
other foreign countries. The officials of the concern are 
A. T. Walton, president; G. L. Fordyce, vice-president ; 
Washington Hyde, secretary, and J. F. Morris, treasurer. 
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New York State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers 


(By Telegraph.) 


EVERE rains und flooded tracks tended to make the 
attendance at the Tuesday session of the New York 
State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers’ convention 
-at Rochester smaller than was expected, but did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of the members who assembled. 
After a meeting of the Executive Committee at the head- 
quarters at the Whitcomb House in the morning, the 
members in the afternoon went to the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where the sessions are being held. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President W. D. Hollowell of Penn Yan called the 
convention to order, and in well chosen words of com- 
mendation introduced Hon. James G. Cutler, Mayor of 
Rochester, who cordially welcomed the members to the 
city. President Hollowell tactfully responded to Mayor 
Cutler’s address, referring to the history of the city and 
to its importance as a trade center. The roll call and 
enrollment of new members were postponed until Wednes- 
day morning. 

W. R. Walkley’s Address. 


W. R. Walkley of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New 
York City, then addressed the convention on the “ Re- 
lations Between Manufacturers, Jobbers and Retail Mer- 
chants.” He said the subject might be appropriately 
condensed to “ Brotherly Love” or “ Family Relations,” 
and that each of the three parties is dependent on the 
other. The manufacturer depends on the health, encour- 
agement and assistance of the retail dealer. The failure 
of one results in the failure of the other, while the suc- 
cess of one is the success of the other. 

He thought that only the dealers purchasing in large 
quantities could successfully buy from the manufacturer. 
There is a dependence on the jobber that the retailer and 
manufacturer should not ignore. The jobber looks on the 
dealer for support. The manufacturer wants to sell at 
a profit; so do the jobber and the retailer, and there 
must be a harmony of action and a community of in- 
terest. He then pointed out that many retail dealers do 
not show the enthusiasm and lack the push that depart- 
ment stores manifest. Also these stores have interfered 
with the Hardware merchant less than almost any other 
class of merchants. Referring to catalogue house com- 
petition, he suggested that dealers should tell pros- 
pective catalogue house purchasers that they would meet 
tue catalogue prices on staple goods if paid the cata- 
logue house price in cash plus the express charges and 
the amount of postage used in the correspondence. The 
dealers would then have much less trouble with this kind 
of competition than at present. He then attacked the 
Parcels Post bill as a measure against public interests. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


was next referred to as one of the great questions of the 
day, which, although he favored labor, he likened to a 
great serpent threatening to wind itself about the repub- 
lic unless something is done to check it. He said he had 
been on every round of the ladder, and as a boy worked 
for 10 cents a day, but wanted to know if the time has 
come when one is to be told how much he shall labor 
for or how much work he shall do. Then he told the 
story of a young man who a few years ago came from 
Canada and got off the train at a station in Iowa, be- 
cause he had no money with which to continue. The 
town had a population of only 200 and, he had a grip, 
but not a cent and not a friend. He walked two days 
in search of work, and at last accepted a position at $200 
a year for feeding swine—not $20 a month. He kept 
account of his money and made the following summary : 
In five years his income had been $1000. During that 
time he gave $60 to the church, showing that he favored 
those institutions that help to educate; $175 he sent 
to his mother: $140 he spent on clothes, and he dressed 
neatly; not a cent did he spend on tobacco or liquor; 
$175 was spent on vehicles and horses, for he had met 


a congenial young lady in a neighboring town, and $400 
he had lent on mortgage to John Smith on the best quar- 
ter section in that county. Mr. Walkley said that in 
another five years the young man might be president of 
the local bank and be called a bloated bondholder and 
capitalist. With determination, every man can be in- 
dependent and carve his own fortune as he will. 

He then urged on the members the necessity of know- 
ing their goods, and said that a man who substitutes 
misrepresents, and that a man who represents a thing 
to be something that it is not, is not doing himself or his 
trade justice. He closed with a plea to the retailer, 
jobber and manufacturer for honesty of purpose and 
honesty of life. 


RETAILING CUTLERY. 


J. B. Foley of Syracuse then read the following paper 
on “Retailing Cutlery ”: 

Selling Cutlery is, in my opinion, the most fascinating 
part of the retail Hardware business, and I believe this 
view is shared by every Hardwareman who handles that 
class of goods. The work has its vexatious features, but. 
on the whole, no department of the business yields better 
returns for the money invested and the trouble expend! 


J. B. FOLEY. 


in the effort to make sales. I assume that nearly every 
merchant here present handles some Cutlery. 
KNOWLEDGE OF A LINE. 

It is of importance that the manager or buyer of a 
Cutiery stock should be thoroughly familiar with the 
line he carries both as to its quality and as compared 
with competitive lines. It should not be enough to know 
merely that a Knife is worth a dollar because it costs 
about $8 a dozen. ‘The salesman.should be able to analyze 
the construction of the article and to submit proof if 
necessary to his customer of why he asks his price. Such 
knowledge helps to make sales of high priced goods, and 
also insures the house against paying too much for its 
stock. 

One man in every store should be placed in charge of 
the Cutlery stock and made responsible for its condition. 
By this means fewer rusty pieces will be found and fewer 
losses sustained from that cause. Where a large force of 
salesmen are employed only the most capable should be 
allowed to sell this line of goods, and these men should 
be trained well in the art of selling. It is just as silly 
to allow the porter or the stockman to handle fine Knives 
or Scissors as it would be to send your chief clerk on a 
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busy day to load a truck or to black a Stove. The latter 
might do his part well enough, but the untrained helper 
will either lose a sale or sell a 50-cent article where one 
worth twice or three times the money might have been 
disposed of just as easily. 


STORE DISPLAY. 

A well assorted rather than a large stock is chiefly to 
be desired. A comparatively small stock can be made to 
look large by careful arrangement. 

SHEARS AND SCISSORS are very attractive when hung in 
a wall case with a glass front, so displayed that each 
size may be plainly seen from the customer’s position. 

PocKET KNIvEs show to particularly good advantage 
spread out on trays in a showcase. The line thus shown 
looks larger, and nothing helps to sel! goods more than 
the ability to impress the buyer with the idea that you 
have the goods—lots of them. 

CARVERS are a very sightly stock, and prominent loca- 
tion in the case should be given them. Carvers in cases 
should be shown without the covers. They can be placed 
to better advantage in this way; besides, the covers are 
very liable to become soiled or marred in the frequent 
handling if placed under the box itself. 

TABLE KNIvEs, Erc.—These goods look very well dis- 
played in boxes for the purpose which many of the 
manufacturers now furnish gratis to their customers. If 
they can be kept behind glass doors, so much the better; 
but even if exposed to the dust in the store the danger of 
soiling is slight, and the samples should always be sold 
at every opportunity. 

Razors are hard to display to advantage except in 
tightly closed cases, as the dust quickly spoils the fine 
edge. A good method of selling these goods is to use a 
flexible roll, which will hold one or two of each pattern, 
and make sales from that roll, replacing the one sold 
with a fresh one from the stock. 

Showcases containing Cutlery should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and the contents equally so. A good way to 
prevent rusty goods is to place near the case a basket 
in which the salesman may put the articles shown or 
handled, and leave the wiping and polishing of them to 
the person in charge of the stock. 

Every tray or box of Cutlery should be plainly 
marked, so that the customer may read at a glance the 
value of the piece. This method lightens the work of 
selling and tells the buyer that you have but one price. 


WINDOW DISPLAY, 


When a merchant has abundant window room, one 
window, or at least a large part of a window, should 
contain a display of Cutlery at all seasons of the 
year. This window should be changed often and made as 
attractive as possible. The value of this plan will be 
felt very forcibly at the Christmas season. People will 
just as naturally seek at holiday time the store which 
so displays Cutlery as they will for laces, &c., seek the 
store which they know carries the best line of these 
items throughout the year. 

There is no season when Cutlery is not salable. Spe- 
cial sale days help to keep alive interest in the line, and 
any quiet weeks may be made busy and profitable by 
a little energy on the part of the force in the store. 

Cutlery should be advertised both in the newspapers, 
and particularly in the show window, which is always 
the retail merchant’s best advertising medium. Nothing 
that we sell admits of more effective display or of more 
pleasure to the passerby while examining. 

GUARANTY. 


Most manufacturers leave the matter of guaranty 
with the dealer, taking back any goods, which he (the 
dealer) sees fit to exchange. Because of this leniency 
inany dealers allow themselves to be imposed upon by 
careless or unscrupulous customers, who return goods, 
damaged surely enough, but in that condition solely 
through their own fault. Such goods should not be ex- 
‘hanged, and the surest way to prevent these outrages is 
'0 explain the warranty clearly at the time of sale. The 
warranty should cover only defects in temper, springs or 
iandles, imperfect fitting of parts, flaws and inferior 

lality. If any of these defects exist (and they can be 
vadily seen) the piece should be cheerfully exchanged ; 
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but it is an injustice to the dealer ind the maker to 
change goods under any other circumstances. In such 
cases a complete knowledge of the line handled, its aver- 
age record with your trade, &c., is of great importance. 
THE GREATEST COURTESY 
should be shown customers. This applies to every depart- 
ment in the store, but is specially important in the Cut- 
lery department. Among ladies particularly the obliging 
salesman is asked for an opinion frequently, and his opin- 
ion is always respected. It pays to appear anxious to 
show and explain goods pleasantly to ladies; they are ap- 
preciative Cutlery buyers, and we all know what a good 
advertisement a well pleased woman is. 
A LARGE LINE OF SUNDRIES 
may be sold at good profit in connection with the Cutlery 
department. Among them are Shaving Soap, lather 
Brushes, Shaving Cups, Combs, Razor Strops, Mirrors, 
Manicure Instruments and Dog Collars. The dealer must 
be governed to some extent by his location, the size of his 
city or town, and the spending ability of his community. 
It is well, however, to be optimistic on this point; people 
will buy good things at a fair price if they are approached 
properly and are given good service. It is better to over- 
estimate a prospective customer’s price limit than to un- 
derestimate it. A person’s garb may suggest to a sales- 
man but little prospect of a good sale, whereas the same 
person may have a passion for good Cutlery and be anx- 
ious to pay a good price for what will please his fancy. 
“SHOW ME A KNIFE.” 

We have learned that it pays always to show moder- 
ately high priced goods. For example, a customer rarely 
asks for a Knife at a certain price, but will usually say, 
“Show me a Knife.” We then ask his preference as to 
size. Having that information, we show first several pat- 
terns of the size indicated which sell at a moderately 
high price. If the price is higher than the customer wishes 
to pay he will quickly make known that fact either ver- 
bally or by his manner. In such a case lower priced 
goods are shown, and many times the better Knife is sold. 
This applies as well to other goods in the line. 

QUALITY 

should be the foundation upon which to build a business 
in cutlery. The average man and woman never forget the 
store which sold him or her a satisfactory article, and 
they just as surely remember the store which sold them 
something inferior. It is perfectly proper for a Hard- 
wareman to carry low priced Cutlery, but it is a grave 
mistake to overstate the quality of such goods to your 
customer. We should always try to sell an article which 
we believe is going to give satisfaction. The right kind 
of an argument will usually accomplish this, and as a 
very successful business man says, “ The recollection of 
quality is remembered long after the price is forgotten.” 


Address of National Secretary Corey. 


M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, lauded the noble sentiments 
and ideals expressed by Mr. Walkley, and then made a 
vigorous attack on the Parcels Post bill. After this he 
urged all members to read their Bulletins, because by so 
doing better co-operation between the merchants can be 
obtained. In the January issue, he went on, endeavor 
had been made to impress two facts: Meet the price of 
catalogue houses and write to Congressmen protesting 
against the Parcels Post bill. 

MEET THE PRICE. 

He said that from a very good source he understood 
that New York State had more goods sent into it by 
two Chicago catalogue houses than any other State in 
the Union. He recalled the statement that he had made 
in Atlantic City, that on certain articles it is absolutely 
necessary to meet their price, and that nothing else will 
do; not their price with 50 cents for freight, &c., added. 
but their actual price as printed. When a dealer stands 
and argues with a customer he loses influence with the 
customer and confidence in himself. He then mentioned 
an article which the dealer should get $5 or $5.50 for, as 
an illustration, and said that if the catalogue house cuts 
it to 50 cents, the dealer should meet that price, and 
that if he got 75 cents for it, he was taking 25 cents more 
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than he ought to. If Nails are cut to 1 cent a pound, the 
price should be met, for dealers can afford to meet it and 
should not try to make profits on catalogue house leaders. 
He told of an article quoted at $2.98 by a catalogue 
house for which retailers have to pay $3.10, and for 
which they are trying to get $3.75, and said that the 
comparison of the selling prices is held up against deal- 
ers by the prospective buyers. He then advised the 
members to meet price on all article they possibly can 
and cut out all lines they cannot meet price on. 


Why One Merchant Cut the Price. 


Mr. Walkley told of a dealer who made a price on 
goods and never cut it. A man came into the store and 
asked how much he charged for a certain article. 

“Two dollars,” said the merchant. 

“T can get it across the street 25 cents cheaper, 
plied the customer. 

“ Well, you had better go there and buy it,” was the 
merchant’s retort. 

“ Yes, but he is out of them this morning,” rejoined the 
customer. ° 

“ Oh, if I were out of them I should only ask you $1,” 
was the dealer’s rejoinder. 

President Hallowell appointed the following committee 
on the Question Box: George W. Rockwell, Clark Bloss 
and Charles Decker. 

The president announced that he had secured the name 
of every reputable dealer in his town to a petition and 
forwarded it to their Congressman in opposition to the 
Parcels Post bill. 

Secretary John R. Taylor said he had written to every 
Congressman and the two Senators from the State. The 
two Senators replied that they were against the bill, and 
the only Congressman whose reply was unsatisfactory 
was William Randolph Hearst. 


” 


re- 


Catalogue House Competition. 


He then went on to say that every farmer has mail 
order catalogues, and they lay it up against the Hardware 
dealer when he does not meet their prices, and assumes 
they make too much profit on their goods. He told of a 
manufacturer who made 100,000 Guns and sold 80,000 to 
the Hardware trade in small lots. The remaining 20,000 
he sold to two Chicago houses to clean up the lot at $2 
less per gun than they were sold to the dealers for. The 
Chicago houses put them on the market at the cost to the 
retailer, less $2 apiece. This manufacturer has since made 
up his mind that he does not care to deal with catalogue 
houses. He added that about a carload of catalogue 
house goods comes to his town every week. 

President Hollowell said that he had read in a paper 
that a town of 1200 near Buffalo had bought $20,000 
worth of goods from a catalogue house in one year, and 
the following year had increased its purchases to $25,000. 
He said that farmers spend long winter evenings studying 
catalogues and prices, but that if prices are met catalogue 
house competition will be a thing of the past. 

MORE AGGRESSIVENESS. 

Mr. Corey advised the members to be more aggressive. 
When a customer comes in and asks a price and goes 
out again, shrugging his shoulders, you have not been 
aggressive enough. He said he was visiting a cousin 
who is a farmer, who talked-about the Stove he had 
bought from a catalogue house for $28, just like one the 
Hardware merchant wanted $50 for. In reality the two 
pieces were just as different as can be imagined, but the 
farmer thought he had saved about $20. The dealer must 
be more aggressive and get closer to the customer, and 
tell him he can buy just as cheap at home as from the 
catalogue. Don’t mark down all goods, but some with 
only a 10-cent profit sell for cost and so do better 
than the catalogue house. If the Parcels Post bill goes 
through, Mr. Corey said, catalogue houses would be able 
to lay goods at the door of the customer and quote price 
delivered. Lots of people do not buy from them now 
because they don’t know what the delivery will cost. 
Then everything would be delivered. 

The president said he had price cards in his office 
showing selling prices of goods. One is for Scales, show- 
ing prices of 600, 800, 1200 and 1500 pound Scales, &c. 
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A man inquired for these goods and began talking cata- 
logue house prices. Mr. Hollowell took him into the 
office and showed him that he could sell a similar article 
$4 cheaper, and so sold it without any trouble. Only 
by talking to customers and showing them one by one 
what can be done at home will they be kept from dealing 
with catalogue houses. 

J. S. Huestis said that a party in his place bought 
a $9 catalogue house Stove, and that after a while it 
would not shake. He took it in exchange for $5 worth 
of goods. Then he put it on the floor as an example, and 
it helped him to sell better goods. At the end of the 
season he sold it for $5. 


GET A LIST OF CATALOGUE HOUSE PATRONS. 


Mr. Corey advised getting a list of catalogue house 
customers, if possible, from the draymen or postmaster, 
and then talk to the parties. Only ask fair treatment on 
a fair basis. If a customer is reclaimed, good is done 
to every merchant in the State. 

A member pointed out that catalogue house prices are 
not always lower than Hardwaremen’s prices. He cited 
the incident of a carpenter who wanted a certain stand- 
ard Rule. The member said he would meet the catalogue 
price. The Rule was then purchased through a Rochester 
Hardware house, and the retailer sold it to the carpenter 
at the catalogue price and made a profit of 30 cents on it. 
He said that he was selling a certain line of Cultivators, 
number for number, cheaper than the catalogue houses. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL DEALERS. 


B. G. Sisson said that if manufacturers would make 
one rate to all dealers he would be willing to take chances 
with catalogue houses. The people that price cuts figure 
with are never satisfied, and dealers should hold up 
their cash prices. He added that in his place packages 
from mail order houses are getting less in number all 
the time. Two or three years ago he got out a circular 
telling that the home merchants supported the schools, 
&c., but it was not taken at all in the spirit intended. 
The people who are slow pay and whom the dealer can- 
not afford to carry are generally the ones who send away 
for their goods. A little independence regarding credits 
and one price he believes to be the best policy. 

A member told of a man who came into the store for 
Ammunition for a $4.30 Gun. When asked where he got 
the Gun, the buyer explained that it came from a cata- 
logue house. He was then informed that the gun was 
of an obsolete type for which Ammunition was no longer 
made, and the buyer left not kindly disposed to the cata- 
logue house. 

Another member said it would hurt his reputation 
to carry some of the Stoves put out by catalogue houses. 

HOW THE RACKET STORE STARTED. 


Mr. Corey told how some years ago, when the racket 
stores started up, they sold things like soap for 2 cents 
which the Hardwareman sold for 5 cents, and which 
only cost % cent, and Tin Basins for 7 cents which were 
sold in the Hardware store for 10 cents, and which 
only cost 5 cents. They got the trade. Then the Hard- 
wareman let go, but if he had carried that line and met 
these prices the racket stores would not have continued. 

CO-OPERATIVE AND SYNDICATE BUYING. 

He indorsed co-operative and syndicate buying, not 
to get around the jobber, but to get the necessary price 
in order to properly compete. 

Mr. Walkley then stated that the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company do not encourage nor sell to syndicate buyers 
unless the entire order was delivered to one party. If 
100 dozen of an article is ordered, they will deliver them 
to the man ordering them, but will not send 25 dozen 
to one place, 25 to another, &c. He went on to say that 
a syndicate would be treated by them exactly as an in- 
dividual buyer. He added that a catalogue house once 
quoted their goods at cost, and that it gave them much 
trouble. For a long time they did not sell department 
stores, but that they were forced to, for when they got 
out a Meat Chopper the Hardware trade did not properly 
take hold of it, so other channéls had to be found. They 
had since sold as many as 30,000 at a time. 

A member related an experience with a man who 
bought a catalogue house Stove and who them came to 
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him for some new bricks. The customer was told by 
the member that the latter could not get them, as he 
did not sell such goods. 

Resolutions were adopted, extending the association’s 
thanks to W. R. Walkley and M. L. Corey for their 
presence, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


A large number of the members visited the Rochester 
Stamping Works before the commencement of the 
Wednesday morning session, which opened with in- 
creased attendance. A. E. Bolles, manager of Hardware, 
made an interesting address on “ Retail Advertising,” in 
which he gave useful advice on show window, circular, 
booklet, fence and newspaper advertising. 

Brief addresses were made by the following manu- 
facturers’ representatives: H. A. Fisher, Jr., of Reading 
Hardware Company, Scott B. Ball of Sargent & Co., and 
L. A. Wegman of Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. E. J. 
Neale of the Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company made 
interesting remarks on the subject of prices and price 
cutting. 

The following telegram was read: “ Accept best wishes 
for a profitable and successful session. Frank A. Bare, 
secretary Ohio Hardware Association.” 

After Secretary Taylor called the roll, the session ad- 
journed. 


PRESIDENT HOLLOWELL’S ADDRESS. 


It has given us much pleasure to again meet with 
those who were present at our organization meeting in 
Syracuse, also with those who attended our first annual 
meeting in New York one year ago. It is also encourag- 
ing to look into the faces of others who are with us for 
the first time. To these let me say, your presence is an 
inspiration to those who, since the association was or- 
ganized, have worked faithfully for its upbuilding and 
success. 

Notwithstanding the Wall Street depression, the labor 
troubles, the high prices of labor and material, catalogue 
house competition, the trials and troubles, annoyances 
and vexations incident to the Hardware trade, we be- 
lieve the past year has been a successful and prosperous 
one for all. In reviewing the work of the year we find 
improved conditions and much encouragement. While it 
has not been possible to correct all of the many abuses, 
we are glad to report progress in many lines of endeavor. 


THE BETTER WE UNDERSTAND THE OBJECT AND AIMS OF 
ASSOCIATION WORK, 

and realize more fully what organization has already 
accomplished, the greater will be our interest in and 
loyalty to our association, Organized effort has demon- 
strated that in all lines greater success has been at- 
tained than by individual effort. The individual can do 
but little, the local association can do more, the county 
association has greater power, in the State association 
the power is increased. Who can measure the results 
when organization embraces the whole country and be- 
comes national? Do we appreciate what organization 
means to us now, and, ever enlarging, what it will mean 
and do for us in the future? It would seem wise, there- 
fore, that we rally our forces and do all that it is pos- 
sible to do in building up our association. 

All will admit that with a larger membership much 
ore could be accomplished. Our membership has in- 
creased, perhaps not to the extent that we could wish 
and had reasons to expect, but, compared with other 
States, our ratio of increase has been such that we see 
no reason for discouragement. In this connection let 
me read you an extract from the annual address of the 
president of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. He says: 

While our association is prosperous, and we are all 
proud of our membership because of those associated with 
us, let me impress upon you the fact that you do not show 
the interest in its future that the management has the 
right to expect from you. You should not be contented 
until you have included in its membership every reputable 
iTfardware manufacturer in the United States. In addi- 
tion to this, we should show more interest in the pro- 


eedings and endeavor, by concerted action, to prove that 
we are determined to win the approval and admiration 


. 
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of those who remain at home and make it easy for us to 
be here. There are so many abuses, which might be over- 
come by earnest endeavor, that I am surprised at the in- 
difference shown. 

These words will apply not only to our own but to 
every trade association throughout the country. Could 
every dealer know the great benefits to be derived from 
association work, the reforms already accomplished, the 
many abuses that have been corrected, and the many 
more that could and would be corrected if all were 
united and working together, it would seem that no 
dealer would hesitate to identify himself with and be- 
come a member of the association. 

THE QUESTION OF SECURING NEW MEMBERS 
has been a problem with most, if not all, the associations. 
One proposes the plan of enlisting the traveling men with 
a commission attached to the proposition ; another, a paid 
secretary under certain conditions which a large mem- 
bership would make possible. I believe this to be the 
ideal plan. We of the Hardware fraternity are busy men. 
Most of us feel that we cannot give the time necessary 
to accomplish the best results. By adopting the plan of 
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a paid secretary who will give his whole time to the work 
it would seem that the work would be looked after more 
closely and better results follow. 

Another plan could be made successful if vigorously 
worked. I am of the opinion that if every member would 
agree to secure one or more names during the coming 
year the increase would surprise us. One of our mem- 
bers sent in four names during the year. The four are 
now members. Another has sent in 22 names. We trust 
many, if not all, of these will be secured. If all were 
equally interested we could in the near future double our 
membership. This work continued, we would soon be abie 
to say, “ Our association includes every retail Hardware 
dealer in the State.” 

Our Executive Board has held two meetings during the 
year, the first in this city and the other in Syracuse. The 
fact that not less than 11 of the 14 members were in at- 
tendance at each meeting is an indication that the mem- 
bers of the board are loyal and interested in the work of 
the association. The sessions were interesting and prof- 
itable. I will not take your time to enumerate here, but 
the questions discussed and work done will appear in the 
several reports that will be presented later. Mr. Ferres, 
our vice-president, and Mr. Gardner were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ conven- 
tion, held in Chicago last March. As Mr. Gardner was 
unable to attend, our secretary was in attendance as his 
substitute. It will be our pleasure to hear from these 
gentlemen. Mr. Ferres will give us a full report of the 
meeting. 

PARCELS POST. 

Our secretary received an invitation to be present at 

the meeting of the manufacturers and jobbers held in Phil- 
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adelphia last May. He will give us a report of that meet- 
ing also. The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
held their conventions at Atlantic City in November. The 
president and secretary of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association were present by invitation and were 
successful in securing a practically unanimous vote of 
the organizations represented there in opposition to the 
Parcels Post bill. The bill, as you know, is in the interest 
of the catalogue and mail order houses. If passed the 
Saving to two of the large catalogue houses in mailing 
their catalogues would amount to $500,000 annually. It 
would also add to our already large deficit in the Post 
Office Department the large sum of $10,000,000 or more 
the first year. It is one of the greatest dangers threaten- 
ing the retail interests of the country to-day. 

It would be interesting to know what has been done 
by our association in opposition to this bill. How many 
have sent petitions? How many have written their Rep- 
resentative or Senator? This bill would have passed last 
year had it not been for the opposition of the associations. 
‘The fight continues, is still on. What is done should be 
done equickly. Every member should act at once. A 
representative of the National association is with us eo- 
day, and will give us the latest information in regard to 
the bill. 

At the sixteenth annual banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city, held January 7, John Brisben 
Walker spoke on postal matters, defending the Parcels 
Post bill. It was understood that an effort would be made 
to secure an indorsement. At the regular monthly meeting 
of the Chamber, February 26, the committee reported 
“that the proposed system be not accorded the support 
of the Chamber of Commerce.” The report was favorably 
accepted by the trustees and made the report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a body. 

While the catalogue houses are having troubles of 
their own, and report business greatly disappointing, they 
are still very much alive and doing business at the old 
stand. They are, as we know, advertising largely. Their 
catalogues can be found in every hamlet in the United 
States. But hard work, persistent effort, personal talks 
with customers, a comparison of prices, having in mind 
the quality of goods, every dealer fully determined to se- 
cure the trade belonging to him, meeting their prices and 
advertising the fact that you are doing so—this continued, 
and the day is not far distant when your customer will 
conclude that it is for his best interest to buy at home. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE, 


At the first annual meeting of the National Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, held January 
12 last, the secretary of our association was made one of 
the directors. The company are now fully organized and 
ready for business. Several of the State associations have 
also organized companies and solicit your insurance. The 
rates are much cheaper than in the old line companies. 
A committee was appointed at our last annual meeting to 
investigate the question of insurance and report at this 
meeting. We will hear from them later. 

In this report a few moments might be given to the 
question of jobbers selling to consumers; the closer re- 
lations between manufacturers, jobbers and retailers; 
local associations and the benefits resulting; co-opera- 
tive buying, and other questions in which we are all in- 
terested; but without doubt these and many others will 
be presented for discussion at the afternoon session. To- 
day’s sessions are for members only, business sessions, 
busy sessions. It will be a full day. There is much to 
be' done. May what we do be done as expeditiously as 
possible. Let us give to each question our undivided at- 
tention. our best thought and endeavor to reach conclu- 
sions and so decide all questions that increased interest, 
greater loyalty, a better understanding of the work be- 
fore us, and a stronger organization will be the result. 

a 

J. N. LIMEBURNER, formerly at 117 Chambers street, New 
York. selling agent of the New York Lock Company, Bran- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, Screw- 
less Knobs and ball bearing cylinder Locks, has removed 


to much larger quarters at 84-86 Chambers street, where 
samples can be seen of not only the goods made by the 
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New York Lock Company, but as well of the Shelby 
Spring Hinge Company, Ashtabula Mfg. Company, Jack- 
son Shovel & Tool Company, Chicago Rifle Mfg. Company 
and Schofield & Co., for whom he is also selling agent in 
this territory. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Stevens & Baker are the successors to Stevens & Hills 
in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware and Stove business in 
Oneonta, N. Y. Harness, Robes and Blankets have re 
cently been added to the lines formerly carried. 


Spafford & Spencer have recently entered the Shelf 
Hardware, Stove, Tinware and Oil business in Fort 
Scott, Kan. 


G. E. Bishop, Hardware and Implement Merchant. 
Dowagiac, Mich., has sold an interest in the business 
to Isaac T. Armstrong, for many years a trusted em- 
ployee, and the style of the house is now G. E. Bishop 
Hardware Company. 


B. S. Weyant, Hardware, Stoves, Plumbing, &c., Dry- 
den, N. Y., has sold out his business to D. P. Bartholomew. 


P. C. Devol Hardware Company, Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
have been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, full paid 
in. The company will carry on the wholesale and retail! 
business formerly conducted by P. C. Devol & Son. 


Warnhoff & McClees have purchased the Hardware, 
Sporting and House Furnishing Goods business of G. R. 
Follett & Co., Wichita, Kan. 


James H. Bryan, Westfield, Mass., with a view to rec- 
ognizing in a substantial way the faithful service of two 
of his clerks, has given them an interest in the business, 
which will hereafter be conducted under the style of 
James H. Bryan Company. 


Burke & Miles is the style of a new house at Milton, 
W. Va., handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints and Oils, &c. 


E. P. De Turk, Kutztown, Pa., has removed his busi- 
ness to a new building which has been very conveniently 
and attractively arranged. It contains more than 10,000 
square feet of floor space, and will place him in a posi- 
tion to take good care of his growing trade. 





Grant Hardware Company have succeeded E. M. 
trant, wholesale and retail Hardware, Stoves and Tin- 
ware, Morristown, Tenn. The stock of former lines will 
be materially increased, while Buggies and Seeds will be 
added. 


Gilmore Hardware Company, Lima, Ohio, have been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $5000. The incor- 
porators are Saumel Gilmore, Charles W. Mooney, Frank- 
lin M. Bowers, David T. Ramsey and Catherine W. Gil- 
more. 


W. T. Waldely has bought the Hardware stock for- 
merly owned by W. T. H. McClanahan, Elk Creek, Neb. 


J. H. Trippe’s Sons, Canton, Pa., have disposed of their 
stock of Hardware, Paints, &c.. to Lindley & Ronan and 
Theo. Pierce, the two firms dividing the stock equally. 


Frank R. Currie, Mason City, Iowa, has transferred 
his business to the Currie Hardware Company, which has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
officers are: C. Currie, president ; F. R. Currie, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and J. A. Van Ness, secretary. 


Hillsboro Hardware Company are successors to J. J 
Williams in the Hardware, Implement and Seed business 
Hillsboro, Ind. Mr. Williams is president of the com 
pany; Thomas L. Taylor, vice-president, and C. EB. Short 
secretary and treasurer. 
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The Hardware and Plumbing business of E. W. Trego, 
Humboldt, Kan., has been purchased by Byrnes, O'Connor 
& Co., who will continue at the old stand. 

William Lee & Co. are successors to William Lee in the 
Hardware, Stove, Tin and Queensware, Plumbing and 
Furniture business in McGregor, Tex., Mr. Lee having 
admitted his sons, G. W. and A. L. Lee, as partners. 

Winegar & Mulhollan have purchased the Horner 
Hardware business at Dimondale, Mich. The new pro- 
prietors will materially enlarge the stock formerly car- 
ried. 


John A. Wilson has disposed of his Hardware business 
in Holliday, Mo., to Curtright Bros. 


Malony Bros., Hardware. Stove and Harness mer- 
chants, Red Oak, Iowa, have been succeeded by Malony & 
Son, Lester Malony retiring. 


Worthington & Bradish; Hardware merchants, 
tavia, N. Y., have dissolved partnership. John 
Bradish will continue under his own name. 


Ba- 
Holley 


Bowman Bros. have dissolved their partneship in the 
Hardware business at Ogdensburg, N. Y. Robert Bowman 
will continue at the old stand. 


Smith & Lawrence are a new firm who are just open- 
ing up in the Hardware, Paint and Varnish business at 
Lowell, Mass. The members of the firm, Ervin G. Smith 
and Frank C. Lawrence, have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in these lines, having been for many years con- 
nected with the Thompson Hardware Company, the for- 
ier giving up the position of head clerk, and the latter re- 
signing the post of manager of the Paint department. The 
new firm are located at 47 Market street, where they occu- 
py four floors and basement, 80 x 22 feet. 





Coffin-Clinton Hardware Company, Boise, Idaho, have 
purchased one-half of the capital stock of the Idaho Im- 
plement Company of that city, and have turned over to 
them their entire stock of Wagons, Buggies, Farm Ma- 
chinery and Implements, and in the future will confine 
their business to Hardware in all its branches, Stoves and 
Kitchen Furniture, Mining and Mill Supplies, Sporting 
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NOVEL WINDOW POSTERS. 
| window has been 


HE use of posters in the show 
found by some dealers to be a very satisfactory 


way to attract attention to their stores. Evenson Bros., 
St. Peter, Minn., have for some time placed brilliantly 
colored posters in their windows. These are somewhat 
grotesque and are quickly made on brown paper with 
colored paints, but they have a certain character of their 
own and an attractiveness which cannot fail to interest 


Jfove 
Allony! 


That's what ule want 
our goods to do 


we will make it 
an Ovject for you 


passersby. A black and white reproduction of some 
posters which have been in use in their window is 
given in the accompanying illustrations. In referring 
to how posters are made Evenson Bros. say the first step 
is the purchase of a pantograph, an instrument with 
which drawings can be enlarged to a desired size. These 
may be bought at stationery or artist supply stores for 
about 50 cents. Then a small can of each of the follow- 
ing colors of paints: Brown, black, blue, cream, yellow 
and red; a No. 1 and No. 2 Badger hair brush, a small 
bottle of turpentine and some manila wrapping paper or 
cheap cardboard, completes the outfit. 

The picture to be reproduced is enlarged with the aid 
of the pantograph to the desired size. The pantograph, 
it must be understood, reproduces by a light pencil line. 
The artist then takes a No. 1 brush and goes over the 





Novel Window Posters. 


Goods, &c. They are erecting in the rear of their pres- 
ent building a Carriage repository and Heavy Hardware 
store room, two floors and basement, 100 by 122 feet. This 
will be occupied partly by the Implement Company and 
artly by the Coffin-Clinton Company as a wholesale de- 
partment, but their main offices and retail department will 
hot: be moved. The Idaho Implement Company have se- 
cured exclusive agency for the whole of Southern Idaho 
on a number of important lines, and will establish branch 
agencies in every town in the section except a radius of 
verhaps 30 miles from Boise, which will be handled direct 
‘rom that point. The Coffin-Clinton Company expect to 
do considerable jobbing in Hardware also. Last year 
their sales were about 50 per cent. wholesale, and it is 
their expectation to increase this to 75 per cent. the pres- 
ent season. 


lines of the enlarged drawing. following the suggestions 
and shadings of the original picture. The colored paints 
are to be used to the best advantage as dictated by 
judgment and taste, making an effort to render the effect 
as striking as possible with the loudest colors. It is not 
necessary, our correspondents say, to worry about the 
colors harmonizing, as they do not claim to be artists, 
but simply try to attract attention to the window. Care 
should be taken that the picture does not take up too 
much space on the sheet, so that plenty of room is left 
for lettering. A catalogue of type from a printing office 
will suggest a style of letter that is easy to make, and a 
little practice will give requisite skil] and enable mer- 
chants to do effective lettering which will often be found 
useful in other ways than on the posters described 
above. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE SYSTEM OF 
ATLAS MFG. COMPANY, NEW HAVEN. 


The system of cost accounting is described 
below as taken from the Atlas Mfg. Com- 
pany’s Scheme Book. The next install- 
ment of this interesting series will contain 
a description of the method of making and 
recording the Inventories. 

PART X. 

COST ACCOUNTING.—Page 140. 


This department consists of machine room costs and 
manufacturing costs. 


Sec. 1. The cost in the Machine Room is provided for 
in the method of operating the machine room, as noted on 
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is almost sure to be parts of the old discarded, making 
the net increase in value less by just the value of what 
was discarded.™ 

Sec. 5. The cost in the Manufacturing Department 
consists of the material, operating expense and productive 
labor that goes into the goods and the Royalty Account, 
together with a certain percentage as shown by the ledger 
for the following expense accounts: 

Superintendence. 

Scrap Account. 
14, Sec. 66. 

General Pxpense. 

Unproductive Labor. 

Office Expense and Supplies. 

Shop Expense. 

Power and Heat Account. 

Repairs and Improvements on Building. 

Selling Account. 

Interest. 

Taxes and Insurance and Manufacturing Supplies. 

(The percentage is based upon the item of Productive 
Labor, the item of productive labor being more constant 
than any other.) 


This is gotten as explained in Page 


mabe 
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Fig. 40.—Method of Recording Cost of a Set of Dies. 


page 30, describing the way, both time and material are 
charged up to particular jobs or expense accounts.” 

Sec. 2. Ten cents per hour is added to cover the sev- 
eral expenses which should be borne proportionately by 
the machine room, such as rent, power, use of machinery, 
office and other expenses. 

Sec. 2a. One cent per pound for machinery steel and 
2 cents for tool steel is added to cost for cutting and han- 
dling. 

Sec. 3. Also add for supplies, a certain amount, based 
upon the amount of material used in each job. This, of 
course, refers to Machine Room Supplies and Machine 
Room Material. (The Machine Room Supply Account on 
the ledger (see Page 130, Sec. 12) will be found to be a 
certain percentage of the Machine Room Material account 
(see Page 130, Sec. 11). This percentage is to be used in 
determining the Machine Room Supplies on the separate 
jobs. ) 

Sec. 4. Before entering up items of “ Appreciation” 
on the Inventory Ledger (see Page 150, Sec. 2) the office 
should ascertain whether there are other items of “ De- 
preciation” which partially offset the supposed gain. 
This is particularly likely to be the case in the matter 
of improvements made on machinery or dies, where there 


The method of recording the cost of making a set 
of dies is shown in Fig. 40, which is the reproduction of 
one of the pages in the Inventory Ledger, referred to on 
Page 150. Sec. 1. “Job D” in the upper corner of the 
leaf refers to the order by which this job was known in 
the Machine Room, as is described under Page 30, in the 
first installment of this series, printed in the issue of 
January 7, 1904. The amounts under the headings, Ma- 
terial and Time, show the actual expense, plus the re- 
quired percentage or additions, as described in Page 140, 
Secs. 2 and 2a, the paragraphs following. 


Sec. 6. The Material is a definite quantity, arrived at 
by count or weight. 

The Royalty is a definite amount. 

The amount of Productive Labor and Operating Ex- 
pense are gotten in the following way: 

Sec. 6a. A record is kept of the quantity produced of 
the several parts of each size and finish of each article 
of manufacture, also a record of the wages paid for the 
production of the said quantity (productive labor). From 
this record can be obtained the cost per 1000 or per gross 
for the item of Productive Labor. This record is kept on 
the “run” card.” 

Sec. 6b. A record is also to be kept of the various 
kinds of scrap made (not “ waste”) i.e, that made 
through defective working of machinery, that made 
through carelessness in using the machinery, that made on 
account of defective material. This record of scrap can 
be entered on the same card™ that is used for carrying 
the record of the production and the Productive Labor 
and the cost of scrap per 1000 easily figured. Scrap is 
charged to the “ Scrap Account” (see Page 130, Sec. 22) 
in a lump at the end of each run. 

Sec. 6c. A record is to be kept of the “ Operating Ex- 
pense” of each article as a whole, no distinction being 
made between the different epenntens or even the differ- 


5.4. section of one of the pages ‘devoted to machinery 
in the Inventory Ledger is shown in Fig. 41. By referring 
to this it will be readily seen how the inventory value of 
a machine is figured, and how the amounts of appreciation 
and depreciation are added and subtracted. 


® The run card was illustrated in Fig. 24 in Part V of 
this series, which was printed in The Iron Age of Febru- 
ary 4, 1904. 


°% The run card is used for this purpose. 
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ent sizes in most cases, although this specialization can 
be made whenever desirable. The total “ Operating Ex- 
pense” for the article must therefore be divided into its 
proportional parts in order to get the amount for any 
particular size. This record is kept as a memorandum 
account in the Machinery Inventory Ledger. The operat- 
ing expense should be divided first in proportion to the 
quantities made of each size; second, the difference in the 
operating expense of the several sizes would be in about 


the same ratio as the rate for piece work on the same. 


articles. 
(To be continued.) 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron aoe HASTINGS Hovuss, 
NorFo._k St., LONDON, W. C , February 27, 1904. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
()" the whole, we have had a better week than for some 





time past. The home trade has slightly improved, 
although not much, but an exceptionally large number of 
orders and indents have come from Australia, India and 
South America. Some fairly satisfactory lines have also 
been received from Germany and Northern Europe. Bet- 
ter orders have come from London, Lancashire and the 
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strong point of seeing that our customers have no cause 
of complaint in this connection, although it is often at 
some pecuniary loss to ourselves, inasmuch as we have 
at times had quite a hard task to get a part which is, say, 
two seasons old.” I quite appreciate that American mak- 
ers are always keen to bring out the newest and best pat- 
terns, but the question of interchangeable parts in Lawn 
Mowers, particularly in this country, is of some impor- 
tance, because heavier and stronger machines are bought 
than in America, and the consequence is that when some- 
thing goes wrong the Lawn Mower is repaired and not 
scrapped, as would be the case with a light and cheap 
article. If, therefore, new Lawn Mower patterns are be- 
ing put upon the British market by American makers, 
they would do well to see that a supply of interchange- 
able parts for each particular season is readily available. 


The South British Trading Company. 

The South British Trading Company have moved 
their offices and warehouse from their old address in Vic- 
toria avenue, London, and are now at 13-15 Wilson street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C., where they are in possession of 
greatly enlarged premises and additional facilities. Ow- 
ing to the growth of the company’s business this change 
became imperative. The company since their formation 
in 1898 have consistently expanded from year to year. They 
were organized to supply American products in the Hard- 
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Fig. 41.—Page in Inventory Ledger. 


Scotch markets, but throughout the agricultural districts 
of England orders are hard to obtain, and money still 
harder to collect. 

Turning to details, cabinet and general brass foun- 
dry is in fair demand, makers being well employed on 
Hinges, Door Furniture, Quadrants, Cabinet Handles and 
Naval Brass Foundry. Water Taps and Siphon Cisterns 
are selling above average, and Plumbers’ Brass Foundry 
may be regarded as active. Carriage and Ship Lamps 
are wanted in increasing quantities, and the makers of 
Cycle and Motor Lamps have quite a press of work. The 
fancy goods almost without exception are dull. 

In Sheffield interest is centered, so far as the light 
trades are concerned, in a pattern of a Razor for the 
army, on view at the Cutlers’ Hall, of which 200,000 are 
required. A considerable number of army and navy con- 
tracts in Cutlery have recently been given out, and the 
Admiralty are about to give out orders for nearly 30,000 
dozen Files of varying sizes and qualities. 


Lawn Mower Interchangeable Parts. 


I have received an interesting letter from a large firm 
of Hardware jobbers this week, drawing attention to 
Some comments in the Jronmonger, in which buyers of 
Lawn Mowers are recommended to confine their attention 
exclusively to English makes. That is as it may be, of 
course, and patriotism will out even in a technical jour- 
nal. But the point which my correspondents desire spe- 
cially to emphasize is to be found in these words: “ When 
a4 new part is wanted for repairs the owner may find the 
model out of date and the part unprocurable.” My cor- 
respondents say: “Speaking for ourselves, we make a 


ware and Tool trades direct from American manufactur- 
ers to British factors and wholesale merchants in Great 
Britain. The company have throughout aimed to com- 
bine the advantages of wholesale merchanting with direct 
representation for their American clients. They early 
established a system of prompt payment, and maintained 
the principle of direct representation by acting practically 
as agent or medium between American makers and Brit- 
ish wholesale distributers. Thus all the business done is 
with British jobbers, the company being content with an 
overriding profit or commission. 

CREATING DEMAND.—But J. Friedenstein, the managing 
director, realized that not only must the machinery for 
the supply of the goods be efficient; it was also necessary 
to create a demand for the products of his principals. As- 
cordingly, travelers were sent out over all parts of the 
country showing samples and urging the qualities of their 
goods. 

DEPARTMENTALIZING BuSINESS.—With the years it be- 
came necessary to departmentalize the business, putting 
each department in charge of a competent manager famil- 
iar with the particular line of goods allotted to him. 
These departments are: Iron and Steel, power trangmis- 
sion, Tools, Hardware, Fire Arms, Sewing Machines, 
Motors, Indents. The managing director told me that the 
Company were now marketing either in Great Britain or 
Europe the products of American factories employing in 
the aggregate 75,000 workers. To have the sole agency 
for such an output is a great opportunity, but also a 
great responsibility. Among the firms whose goods are 
marketed over here by the South British Trading Com- 
pany may be mentioned the Bemis & Call Hardware & 
Tool Company. J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, National 
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Sewing Machine Company, Diamond Saw & Stamping 
Works, Griffin Mfg. Company, American Axe & Tool Com- 
pany, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, Union Drawn Steel 
Company, Fisk Rubber Company. 

Having secured competent managers for each depart- 
ment, each manager becomes, so to speak, the acting 
agent, and pushes the interests of his American clients. 
The company, I am assured, can now handle some more 
agencies, providing there is no clashing and the firms are 
representative. 

ENLARGED QUARTERS.—The new premises afford 12,000 
square feet of space in two six-story buildings. The 
basement is devoted to the storage of steel in bars, an 
electric motor being installed, as well as a cutting off 
machine, thereby enabling the company to supply shaft- 
ing, screw steel, &c., in specified lengths out of stock. 
The ground floor is devoted to the shipping department, 
in the rear of which is a workshop where repairs of every 
description are done on such goods as are controlled by 
the company, power coming from an electric motor. The 
first floor is entirely given over to offices. Here, in addi- 
tion to the managing director, ample accommodation is 
afforded to the managers of each department, and ‘busi- 
ness can be done with the least possible friction. On the 
second floor are fine showrooms, where a complete dis- 
play of samples is shown. Everything represented by 
the company may be found here. The rest of the building 
is entirely given over to stock. While in the beginning 
the company confined themselves principally to the creat- 
ing of markets and the solicitation of orders for direct 
shipment from works, it was found to be in the best 
interests of the American manufacturers to carry stock 
in London, thereby insuring, in case of urgency, imme- 
diate deliveries. They have obtained the entree into the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the Board of Works, into 
many steamship companies and some of the largest and 
best known engineering firms in Great Britain. I may 
remark that J. Friedenstein, the managing director, is 
himself an American and a practical Hardwareman. 


The Price of Celluloid. 


One by-product of the Russo-Japanese War will be— 
indeed, is—an increase in the price of one of the com- 
ponent parts of celluloid. This is a serious matter for 
the Sheffield Cutlery manufacturers, who consume enor- 
mous quantities, As things are now the Sheffield Cut- 
lery trade find the market in a parlous condition, and if 
on top of all this they have to raise the price of their 
celluloid goods the results cannot fail to be disappoint- 
ing. The bulk of the camphor of commerce comes from 
Japan and Formosa, and is controlled by the Government 
of Japan, who for some time past have been planning 
to increase their revenue from the monopoly. In October 
last the Japanese Government refused to make any fur- 
ther contracts with users of camphor, and now the stocks 
are said to be exhausted, and crude Formosa camphor, 
which was quoted in London at about $40.20 per hundred- 
weight six months ago, is practically unobtainable. Re- 
fined camphor “bells,” from which celluloid is chiefly 
made, are quoted at 90 cents per pound, as compared 
with 48 cents per pound last May. As a result of this 
increase in the price of their raw material it is said 
that French makers of raw celluloid have closed their 
depots in the towns where the material is made up into 
finished goods and considerable distress has resulted. 
Several of the Sheffield importers of celluloid sheets for 
hafting have been advised of advances in price up to 25 
per cent. It is at a time such as this that new discov- 
eries are often made of new sources of raw material in 
demand. I expect, if the truth were known, Japan and 
Formosa would not be the only sources of supply of 
camphor. 










































































































































































































































































































































































Trade-lMark Registration. 


A strong effort is being made to establish a system 
of registration of trade-marks in India. I have previous- 
ly commented upon this point, and need only now say 
that among other Chambers of Commerce which are urg- 
ing the matter upon the Government may be mentioned 
those of Sheffield, Manchester and Birmingham. Bir- 
mingham manufacturers are also considering the ques- 
tion of the registration of designs in Germany. They 
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have had communication with the Britsh Foreign 01 
fice, but up to now they have not got much satisfaction. 
The matter is one of considerable importance to manu 
facturers and others who have registered their designs i: 
Germany, because unless the goods are actually made in 
Germany the registration is not valid or effective. Th: 
result of this want of protection is that British manu- 
facturers, including members of the Chamber who have 
at considerable expense registered their designs in G« 
many, find, on endeavoring to take action against an i) 
fringer, that they have no case, as the goods are not ma) 
ufactured in Germany. Designs registered in German) 
by persons having a domicile in Switzerland, Italy, Aus 
tria-Hungary and Servia are protected by a convention 
entered into by the German Government on April 13, 1892, 
which abrogated, as far as those countries were con- 
cerned, the section of the German law regarding manu- 
facture in Germany. Seeing that German designs rey 
istered in this country are fully protected against in 
fringement, it is argued that similar protection should be 
afforded to British designs registered in Germany. 


The Growing Demand for Aluminum. 

An interesting item of information is to hand this 
week, which points conclusively to the growing demand 
for aluminum. It is stated that in consequence of the 
great increase in the demand for aluminum, the British 
Aluminum Company, Limited, have again found it nec- 
essary to increase the capacity of output of their Foyers 
Works by the erection of two more series of aluminum 
furnaces. 

No Reciprocity. 

Complaint was recently made by the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce to the Government of Canada with 
reference to the Canadian customs regulations, under 
which the full duty is levied on commercial travelers’ sam- 
ples and is not returned when the samples are taken out 
of the country. The Colonial reply is certainly emphatic. 
To the questions asked the answers are: 1, That the 
exis.ing customs law of Canada does not admit of the 
refund of duty in the circumstances mentioned; 2, that 
an act of Parliament would be required to change the ex- 
isting law, and, 5, that the Government of Canada is 
not prepared to state what changes, if any, in this re- 
gard would be entertained by Parliament. The comments 
made by members upon this communication were delight- 
fully vigorous. One said: “ There is not much reciproc- 
ity in that, is there?” Another said: “It looks like 
*Mind your own business.’ ” 

Foreign Competition in the Gun Trade. 

Next week a conference will take place at the Board of 
Trade offices in Whitehall, London, on the subject of 
the marking of foreign made Guns. British Gun makers 
are particularly interested on account of the encroach- 
ment of Belgian competition under the protection of offi- 
cial British proof marks. The Board of Trade is now 
anxious to obtain authoritative opinions before proceed- 
ing to any further elaboration of the system of proofs. 
While it is generally agreed that the present system lends 
itself to gross abuse, the Gun trade are divided as to the 
extent to which amendment should go. 


Gun Barrel Setting Machines. 


Nearly a year ago I announced that the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company were experimenting with a new ma- 
chine to dispense with the hand “ setting” of Gun barrels. 
The hand setter has been the autocrat of the Gun mak- 
ing trade these many years. On his skill of hand and 
keenness of eye depended the production of a barrel free 
from any inequalities of the interior surface, and there 
fore a perfect shooting weapon. 

Apart altogether from the irritations and heavy 
charges involved in hand setting, experts were by hn 
means satisfied with the system from the purely technica 
point of view. They came to the conclusion that from firs’ 
to last it imposed unnatural strains on the steel from 
which the barrel was made; that however careful the set- 
ting might be, it meant that the natural stress of th 
metal in the tube was altered by hammering, and to the 
most unscientific mind it seems perfectly obvious that if 
you thus interfere with metal you affect the uniform con- 
dition of its fibers. From another point of view it was 
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an unsatisfactory way of overcoming defects. The offi- 
cials came to the conclusion that the rectifications made 
by hammering were not at all permanent, and again ex- 
periments proved the accuracy of their theory, for they 
proved that a rise in temperature helped to diffuse the 
unnatural strains, and allowed the barrel to resume the 
defects which had originally characterized it. 

And now the setters of the old school are either gone 
or going. No longer do their hammers reverberate 
through the shop with harsh metallic clangor; their an- 
vils are unoccupied; and in their place are the new test- 
ing machines whose coming I mentioned nearly a year 
ago. 

In addition to the greater accuracy secured by the new 
machines the process has resulted in a considerable sav- 
ing of time and expense. Wnder the old conditions it was 
not uncommon for the barrels to undergo seven or eight 
or even ten settings by the hammer, and the time thus 
occupied was considerable. Now, however, the process 
occupies 50 per cent. less time, and that, of course, means 
economy of cost. In addition, as the drilling and boring 
machines are automatic, two or three can be placed ut- 
der the charge of one person, while the setting machine 
has enabled the operations which were performed by the 
highly paid setters of the old school to be done by ordi- 
nary machine hands. 


——____ »>-e_ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trude are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for cataloques, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From J. W. THRASHER, who has succeeded McReynolds 
& Marshall in the retail Hardware business in La Belle, 
Mo. 





From WHITE MERCANTILE COMPANY, who have suc 
ceeded Missouri City Hardware Company, Missouri 
City, Mo. 


FRoM HUGHEL HARDWARE & [RON CoMPANY, Galesburg, 
Ill., who have succeeded Galesburg Hardware & Iron Com- 
pany in the wholesale and retail business. C. Hughel, the 
new proprietor, is from Anderson, Ind. 


FROM BUSSELLE Bros., who have succeeded L. H. Bus- 
selle, Chariton, Iowa, in the Hardware, Stove, Agricul- 
tural Implement and Vehicle business. 

FrRoM HowarpD Poace & Co., Gallatin, Mo., who have 
succeeded Mr. Poage in the general Hardware business. 


From J. SEAMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Greenville, IIl., 
who have lately been incorporated with a capital of $25.- 
000, to carry on the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


FroM HENNE & MEYER CoMPANyY, Rockdale, Texas, 
who have been incorporated with a capital of $50.000, and 
will continue the wholesale and retail Hardware, Imple- 
ent and Saddlery business formerly conducted by Henne 


& Meyer. Recent improvements have made the estab- © 


lishment one of the largest and most up to date in Central 
Texas, with a floor area of 21,000 square feet. 


FroM TERRELL & TURNER, Gardner, Kan.. who have 
purchased Cramer & Harper’s stock and consolidated it 
with their own. 


From S. O. Moopy, Auburn, Ky.. who has succeeded 
W. M. Jamison in the Agricultural Implement, Buggy, 
Wagon and Harness business. Mr. Moody will soon begin 
the erection of an addition to the store. 


FrRoM JOHNSTON HarpDWarRE & IRON ComMPANyY, New- 
burgh, N. ¥., who have succeeded Robert Johnston in the 
Hardware, Stove and heating and plumbing business. 


From R. H. Brownrne, Hale, Mo., who has bought 


~ 


the general Hardware stock formerly carried by Carson 
Bros. 

From W. C. STarKEY, Pawnee, Neb., who has suc 
ceeded C. E. Stewart in the Hardware business. 

From Gro. W. Peck CoMPANY, who have bought the 
Bryan Hardware stock, at Canandaigua, N. Y., and will 
continue the business. The company also have stores at 
Bath, Bradford, Cohocton, Dansville, Hornellsville, Penn 
Yan and Prattsburg. 


FrRoM TIMMONSVILLE HARDWARE COMPANY, Timmons- 
ville, S. C., who have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. They have succeeded Welling & Bou- 
noitt, the management of the business remaining the same 
and the ownership practically unchanged. 


From R. J. StoesN, Luana, Iowa, who will succeed 
C. H. Overbeck in the Hardware business April 15. 


FRoM MARTIN & KUEBLER HARDWARE COMPANY, Wilton, 
Wis., who have succeeded H. Hartman in the Hardware, 
plumbing and heating business. 


FrRoM FRANK WINTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Lancaster, 
Ohio, who have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000, to conduct the wholesale and retail business !n 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements. 
Sporting Goods, Buggies, &c. 


From L. W. BRADSTREET. Portland, Maine, dealer in 
Cutlery and Hardware Specialties. Mr. Bradstreet ex- 
pects soon to take up the wholesaling of 5, 10 and 25 cent 
goods. 





NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY HARDWARE 
AND IRON ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual dinner of the New York & New Jersey 
Hardware & Iron Association will be held Thursday 
evening, March 24, at the Hotel Vendome. Forty-first 
street and Broadway, New York. The attendance is ex- 
pected to be larger than at any of the previous dinners. 
Talent has been engaged to enliven the dinner, which will 
be followed by remarks by members and friends. Ex- 
Mayor F. W. Wurster will be one of the principal speakers 
of the evening. William E. Kleine has been selected as 
toastmaster, he having served acceptably in that capacity 
ever since the association was organized. Emil Rudolph 
and Harry J. Ruwe are acting as the Committee of Ar- 


rangements. 
——__~»-oe 


THE NATIONAL RETAIL CONVENTION. 


HE date of the annual convention of the National 

Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association has been 

changed to March 22, 23 and 24. The meeting will be 

held in Indianapolis, as previously determined, the head- 
quarters being at the Claypool Hotel. 
——__. $e 


THE general offices of the Universal Caster & Foundry 
Company have been removed to the new Johnston Build- 
ing, 1170 Broadway, New York. This step was made 
necessary on account of inadequate quarters at 318-326 
East Twenty-third street. 


Ropert B. Pease has disposed of his Hardware busi- 
ness at Batavia, N. Y., to his son-in-law, Oren C. Steele. 
who has been connected with the store for the past 15 
years, and John G. Torrance. who for the past 16 years 
has been bookkeeper for Worthington & Bradish. The 
style of the new firm is Steele & Torrance. Mr. Pease has 
been identified with the Hardware trade for 51 years. and 
will retire from active life to enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bors. 


The Williams & Davisson Hardware Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., have discontinued their retail department 
and will hereafter devote themselves exclusively to the 


wholesale business. 
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HE Connecticut State Association of Retail Hard- 
T ware Dealers ended its first year of existence as an 
association at its first annual meeting held at New 
Haven, Conn., Wednesday, March 2. Although disap- 
pointed by the inability of President Bogardus or Secre- 
tary M. L. Corey of the National Association to be pres- 
ent at the convention, the members found much to discuss 
of importance to themselves and to the Hardware trade 
in general. Especially important was the formal action 
taken protesting against the practice of some manufac- 





W. A. CHURCH, President. 


turers of Builders’ Hardware in entering into direct com- 
petition with the retailers in figuring contracts for this 
class of material. A: committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions setting forth the sentiment of the convention on 
this subject, the committee being given full power as to 
the text of the resolutions, subject to the inspection of the 
association’s president. A resolution was adopted con- 
demning the Parcels Post bill, and another recommending 
legislation which will tend to increase the American deep 
sea marine. 

It was a very earnest and enthusiastic meeting, and 
demonstrated that although the Connecticut association is 
only a yearling, and although little concerted work has 
been attempted during the first 12 months of existence, 
there is a great latent power in the combined retail Hard- 
ware interests of the State that may truly be termed the 
home of the Hardware manufacturing industry of the 
country. And if the members continue the work as they 
laid it out for themselves at this meeting the influence will 
be felt in the trade everywhere. 

One of the good results already evident is the striking 
development of the spirit of fraternity as the stress of 
competition has been moderated, and merchants who had 
little knowledge of one another, or had even been in re- 
lations of hostility, have been brought together in an 
amicable and friendly spirit. What has been accom- 
plished on this line was referred to in the convention as 
worth all the effort put forth in forming and carrying 
on the organization. 


PRESIDENT ABBE’S WELCOME. 


The convention was held at Heublein’s Restaurant, 
the rooms of the United Service Club in the same build- 
ing also being thrown open to the use of the members. 
More than 50 merchants, representing a majority of the 
leading retail Hardware concerns of Connecticut, were 
present. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. by Presi- 
dent A. H. Abbe of New Britain, who welcomed the mem- 
bers. as follows: 
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Connecticut State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers. 


Upon this, our first anniversary, it gives me pleasure 
to welcome you here and to congratulate you upon the 
success of our association, and I think you will agree 
with me that the anniversary is a success. Out of a 
total of 86 Hardware merchants in Connecticut we have 
enrolled 45, more than 50 per cent., and I think this is 
up to the average of any State association. Those of 
you who attended the organization at New Britain a year 
ago will remember the enthusiasm shown there, and also 
at the summer meeting. During the past year little has 
been done by this association except to bring the Hard- 
ware dealers together and become acquainted with each 
other. This in itself is to me a great pleasure, and no 
doubt is to all of you. There is always something to 
learn as well as many good friends to cultivate in this 
getting together and mixing with our clan, and we will 
all be 

BETTER MERCHANTS AND BETTER MEN 

from having this association to bind us together. For 
where can you find a Hardwareman who is not a good 
fellow and worthy of your friendship? I agree that 
there was a time when few of us could find a good fellow 
doing a Hardware business in our own town except our- 
selves. We were friendly only if they were doing busi- 
ness far enough away from us. But this has all been 
changed during the last few years, and largely by the 
association work. The Business Men’s Association of 
Connecticut has had a lot to do with this. 

I attended a meeting of the Connecticut Business 
Men’s Association not long ago, and in the absence of 
the principal speakers was called upon to say something. 
I spoke of this association, and was surprised to hear ap- 
plause. Looking around to see whence it came, I saw 
three Hardwaremen, competitors in the same town, sit- 
ting together at the same table where they had been din- 
ing together. Five years ago these gentlemen would not 





A. H. ABBE, Ex-President. 


have got within a mile of one another if they could have 
helped it. So it seems to me it will 
PAY US WELL TO NURSE THIS ASSOCIATION 

and keep it ulive, and as time goes on we will learn how 
to use it, and it will no doubt be a benefit to us all. 

There are 41 firms in the State who have not yet come 
in with us. We want them in, and I hope that you will 
all of you use your best efforts to influence every dealer 
in the State to join with us. Have the traveling men who 
call on you help out in this work. Ask them to say a good 
word for us wherever they go. 

As you all know, there is a National Association of 
Retail Hardware Dealers, made up of local State asso- 
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ciations. The secretary of the National Association is 
M. L. Corey. I am not informed as to what other duties 
Mr. Corey has to perform, or if he is in the retail busi- 
ness or not, but if he has any other active work aside 
from the National Association work I don’t know when 
he can devote any time to it, for he certainly is putting 
in work for this association that it seems to me must 
require at least ten hours a day. He is certainly doing a 
grand work for the trade. Mr. Bogardus, the president, 
seems also to devote a great deal of time to the work of 
the association, and to these two gentlemen is due the 
success of the National Association. I will not attempt to 





CHAS. G. 


AGARD, First Vice-President. 


tell you of their work, for others here to-day will cover 
this. 

The association is under obligation to The Iron Age 
for printing the report of our first meeting at New Brit 
ain, together with the by-laws we adopted at that meet- 
ing and furnishing us with copies of the same in pam 
phlet form. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members for their 
cordial support in organizing this association, and _ be- 
speak for my successor the same support and co-opera 
tion that you have given to me. 


OFFICERS FOR 1904. 


After the transaction of formal business, including the 
acceptance of routine reports, a Committee on Nomina- 
tions was appointed by the chair, on motion of F. W. 
Jaynes of Greenwich, consisting of Mr. Jaynes, F. M. Lyon 
of New London, F. C. Leighton of New Haven, A. H. 
Rishel of Middletown and A. R. Jones of Danbury. In 
inaking the report for the committee Mr. Jaynes, as chair- 
man, stated that the committee wished Mr. Abbe to serve 
another year, which he had declined to do because of 
pressure of private business, and, as he afterward stated 
‘io the meeting, because he considered that the honor was 
a great one, and he proposed to see it shared by his fellow 
Hardwaremen throughout the State. These officers, as re 
ported, were unanimously elected: 

PRESIDENT, W. A. Church, Derby. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles A. Agard, Torrington. 

SEcoND VicE-PRESIDENT, George J. Bassett, New Haven. 

Secretary, Charles L. Way, Hartford. 

TREASURER, Lewis B. Crosby, New London. 

Drrecrors, for three years: A. H. Abbe, New Britain: 
J. J. Noxom, Middletown; Herbert T. Clark, Willimantic : 
’. L. Jones, Greenwich. 

The directors whose terms hold over are: For two 
years: F. M. Lyon, New London; J. R. Hill, Danbury. 
George BE. Baldwin, Bridgeport ; F. T. Terry, Ansonia. For 
one year: D. B. Wilson, Waterbury; C. H. Preston, Nor 
wich; Bli C. Birdsey, Meriden; Henry Lockwood, Stam- 
ford. 


President Church was escorted to the chair and in ae- 
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cepting the office thanked the members for the honor 


which they had conferred upon him and which had come 
quite unexpectedly. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


Secretary Way made a report on the question of mu- 
tual fire insurance for retail Hardware dealers, and read 
communications relating to the methods of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota companies. A considerable discus- 
sion of the question followed, the purpose being to dis- 
cover whether such a mutual company would be feasible 
in Connecticut. A letter from Eli C. Birdsey of Meriden 
told that he had taken a policy in one of these mutual 
companies with a view to ascertaining how its cost com- 
pares with that of the old line companies’ policies. 

R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of T’he Iron Age, 
was called upon to address the convention in regard to 
the insurance features of the associations in other States. 
He explained briefly the manner in which the insurance 
companies were organized, referring to the marked suc- 
cess which had attended them. He emphasized the im- 
portance of making the insurance department of asso- 
ciation work contribute directly to the growth of the 
associations, as membership is made a condition of ob 
taining the insurance. Others who took part im the dis- 
cussion were Ex-President Abbe, F. W. Jaynes, Charles 
A. Agard, F. W. Hallock and M. E. Weldon. 

As a result of the discussion a committee was ap- 
pointed by the president, consisting of Eli C. Birdsey of 
Meriden, Charles A. Agard of Torrington and A. H. Abbe 
of New Britain, to investigate the subject and make a re- 
port to the association. 


INDORSED THE GARDINER BILL. 


A communication was read by the secretary from the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, inviting ‘the 
association to take action in influencing their Representa- 
tives in Congress in behalf of the Gardiner bill, providing 
for an investigation with a view to benefiting American 
deep sea Waipbuilding and ship owning. A committee was 
appointed, consisting of B. C. Lightbourn of New Haven, 
I’. M. Lyon of New London and M. BE. Weldon of Bristol, to 





GEO. J. BASSETT, Second Vice-President. 


draft suitable resolutions, which were later adopted, urg- 
ing upon “our Senators and members of Congress such 
action as will increase the tonnage of deep sea service.” 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 

The most important business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the custom of certain Hardware manu- 
facturers in entering into direct competition with the re- 
tailers. The matter was bronght up in connection with 
Nails and Screws, but soon shifted to the question of 
lsuilders’ Hardware, the allegation being made that large 
manufacturers of these lines were entering into the terri- 
tory of the Hardware merchant and bidding against him, 
generally successfully. 
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R. R. Williams was called upon for his views in re- 
gard to the matter, and referred to the difficulties of the 
trade in connection with the sale of Builders’ Hardware, 
which he characterized as a most troublesome problem, 
which though it had been many times considered by the 
manufacturers and merchants was still unsolved. He 
commended the association for taking hold of this sub 
ject, and said that their effort to correct the existing con- 
dition of things would be met with approval by the en- 
tire trade in all parts of the country, inasmuch as mer- 
chants generally have long experienced troubles similar 
to those in Connecticut, though perhaps not in all cases 
so acute. He assured the association that their deliver- 
ance on the subject would undoubtedly be given the most 
careful attention by the manufacturers, who recognized 
the justice of the retailers’ complaint, and would be glad 
to find a way to put the sale of Builders’ Hardware on a 
more satisfactory basis. 

There followed a general discussion, in which many 
of the members joined. The result was the appointment 
of a committee of three, consisting of Herbert T. Clark of 
Willimantic, F. T. Terry of Ansonia and George J. Bassett 
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of New Haven, to draft suitable resolutions and present- 


them to the president for his approval, and by him for- 
warded to the secretary, who shall present the resolutions 
to manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, and shall also 
forward them to the trade journals and to the National 
Association. 

The matter of Screws, Nails and other lines of Hard- 
ware, concerning which complaints similar to those relat- 
ing to Builders’ Hardware had been made, was left open 
to be taken up apart from the subject of the resolution. 


PARCELS POST CONDEMNED. 


Mr. Abbe brought up the question of the parcels post, 
concerning which a letter had been received from Secre- 
tary Corey of the National Association, asking that the 
association take action against it. After some discussion 
a unanimous vote was taken, condemning the measure, 
with the understanding that a copy of the vote be sent to 
all Connecticut Representatives in Congress. 


‘NATIONAL DELEGATES. 


It was voted that the president and secretary of the 
association be sent as delegates to the annual meeting of 
the National Association, at Indianapolis, Ind., each being 
given the power to name his alternate in case he is un- 
able to attend himself. Provision was made by which the 
association pay the expenses of the delegates. 

An excellent dinner was then enjoyed, after which 
there was informal speaking, President Church being the 
toastmaster and presiding most admirably and wittily. 
He made an address of welcome and congratulation, after 
which he called on several gentlemen to speak, including 
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hk. R. Williams, A. H. Abbe, George J. Bassett, George L. 
Sargent of Sargent & Co., F. T. Terry and F. W. Jaynes. 


SUMMER MEETING TO BE HELD. 


Before anjournment in the afternoon it was informally) 
decided that the summer meeting of last season, with its 
accompanying shore dinner, should be repeated. 

The members of the association, with the names 0! 
their representatives at the meeting, are: 

T. P. Terry & Son, Ansonia, Frank T. Terry. 

Lyon & Grummon, Bridgeport, F. M. Lyon. 

T. Hawley Company, Bridgeport. 

S. A. Weldon & Son, Bristol, S, A. Weldon. 

Danbury Hardware Company, Danbury, A. R. Jones, John BL 

Holl. 

Hull Bros. Company, Danbury, C. R. Austin. 

I’. Hallock Company, Derby, W. A. Church, F. W. Hallock. 
Jaynes Hardware Company, Greenwich, F, W. Jaynes. 

D. K. Allen, Greenwich. 

R. F. Page, Hartford. 

hk. C. Witte, Hartford. 

Woolley Hardware Company, Hartford. 

Clapp & Treat, Hartford, I. C. Treat. 

Tracy, Robinson & Williams Company, Hartford. 

J. C. Bidwell & Co., Hartford. 

Way Hardware Corporation, Hartford, Charles L. Way. 
Birdsey & Raven, Meriden, John A. Raven. 

Church & Morse, Meriden, Robert G. Church. 

Noxom & Whitney, Middletown. 

Smith & Bishel, Middletown, A. H. Bishel. 

Preston Bros., Norwich, C. H. Preston. 

Eaton, Chase & Co., Norwich. 

John M. Page Company, Naugatuck, John M. Page, George D 

Buck. 

Connecticut Hardware & Paint Company, New LIlaven, F. © 

Leighton, 

John E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, George J. Bassett. 
Lightbourn & Pond Company, New Haven, G. H. Pond. 
N. '!. Bushnell Company, New Haven, W. Hi. Bushnell. 
George H. Baker Company, New Haven. 

n. B. Bradley Company, New Haven. 

W. A. Warner Company, New Haven, Alfred G. Gruener. 
lyon & Ewald, New London, F, M. Lyon, J. J. Lyon. 

G. M. Williams & Co., New London, L. B. Crosby. 

A. H. & E. W. Abbe, New Britain, A. H, Abbe. 

Herbert L. Mills, New Britain. 

Hubbel: & Staples Company, Norwalk. 

R, I. Barber, Rockville. 

Otis Snow. Rockville. 

¥. T. Blish Hardware Company, South Manchester, F. 'T. Blish 
Lockwood & Palmer, Stamfor¢c, Frank W. Palmer. 

D. N. Clark, Shelton, D. N. Clark. 

H. Chapman Company, Stafford Springs. 

Agard Hardware Company, Torringten, Charles A. Agard. 
Hotchkiss Bros. Company, Torrington, H. J. Wylie. 

W. H. Morrison, Torrington. 

li. K. Brainerd, Thompsonville. 

Dickerman Hardware & Supply Company, Wallingford. 
D. B. Wilson Company, Waterbury, F, A. Alden. 
Hamilton Hardware Company, Waterbury, Walter U. Harris. 
Hotchkiss & Templeton, Waterbury. 

Waterbury Hardware Company, Waterbury. 

Herbert T. Clark, Willimantic. 

Jordan Bros., Willimantic, F. D. Jordan. 

G. H. Alford & Son, Willimantic. 

Dickerman & Pond Company, Winsted, G. M, Merwin. 

J. L. Carroll, Winsted. 

G. W. Altord, Winsted. ‘ 

F. S. Bidwell Company. Windsor Locks, J. D. Phelps. 
FF. F. Hitchcock & Son, Woodbury, F. F. Hitehcock. 

Others present at the meeting were: George L. Sar- 


gent, Sargent & Co., New Haven; Ben J. Fisher, New Jer- 
sey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J.; C. R. Alford, Al- 
ford & Sad, Willimantic, and R. R. Williams and John 
Nelson of The Iron Age. 
—————-e—__—_. 

~IN carrying out their policy of placing their products 
and service within closer range of the trade—for quick 
attention and shipping of goods—the American Radiator 
Company have just added two well organized branches 
to their present widely distributed chain of ten divisional! 
headquarters. One of these is at 1201 G street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C., with H. N. Leadbetter in charge as 
manager, assisted by an adequate number of experienced 
men. Mr. Leadbetter will have charge of the territory 
which he has heretofore successfully handled in co-opera- 
tion with the work of the branch located in New York 
city. Another branch has been opened in Cincinnati, at 
336 West Fourth street, in charge of E. R. Pierce. Mr. 
Pierce will be assisted by Marshall J. Doyle and Irving 
McMillan, the latter having been formerly connected with 
the Boiler department under George E. Downe at the 
general offices in Chicago. The company will carry a 
stock of goods at the warehouses of the Cincinnati Ble- 
vator Company at 9384 West Fifth street. 
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Kentucky Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


HE third annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail 
Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association was 
called to order at 2 p.m. March 1 in Liederkranz Hall, 
Louisville. W. P. Bogardus, president of the National 
\ssociation; W. P. Lewis, ex-president of the National 
ind Indiana associations, and W. P. Oldham, formerly 
president of the Kentucky Association and now retired 
from business, were guests of the association. These 
ventlemen addressed the meeting, and their remarks 
were listened to with great interest. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The first business on Tuesday afternoon was the ap- 
pointment of Jos. Knapp as sergeant-at-arms. Mr. 
Shacklett, formerly first vice-president, who succeeded 
\V. P. Oldham as president when the latter retired from 
business last March, delivered the annual presidential 
address, as follows: 

We are here to hold the fourth annual meeting of our 
ussociation. It is with great pleasure and a deep interest 
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in the work that I am here. I fully realize my inability 
(o act as substitute for so able a man as our former presi- 
dent, Mr. Oldham, and did not anticipate being called upon 
\o perform this duty when I was complimented in Feb- 
ruary, 1903, by being made your vice-president. How- 
ever, with the hearty support of each member, we hope to 
successfully transact the business and make the meeting a 
profitable one to all of us. 

[ am proud of our grand old State of Kentucky, of 
its wonderful growth and achievements, and am glad that 
lam a part of its make-up, Although I am from the re- 
uote “ Pennyrile District,” I am just as true a Kentuck- 
iin as you from the Blue Grass section, or from the East, 
uid have the interest of our State just as much at heart. 
We should each and every one set to work to awaken in- 
terest in our association, and make it a credit to our noble 
State, 

I am as strong in the faith of the growth of the Ken- 
tncky Association as an old preacher, I once heard of, was 
ii the Bible. He told a class of boys that he was going to 
read a certain chapter in the Bible to them next Sunday. 
The boys concluded to play a joke on him, and pasted two 
leaves of the book together. The next morning the old 
gentleman opened the Bible, and began reading: “ When 
Noah was 120 years old he took unto himself a wife, who 
vis”—then turning a page—‘ 140 cubits long, 40 cubits 
Wide, built of Gopher wood, and covered with pitch in- 
‘ile and out.” He was puzzled at this, so he read it again, 
wid then said: “ My friends, this is the first time I ever 


met this in the Bible, but I accept it as an evidence of the 
assertion that we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Every year new discoveries are made, wonderful in- 
ventions perfected, and things that a short while ago 
seemed impossible are being accomplished by the brain 
and brawn of man. It is only by using our best endeav- 
ors we can accomplish anything. We have done a great 
deal of good and will accomplish much in the future 
through our association. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 

One of the most important questions to deal with is 
the competition of the catalogue houses. This is becom- 
ing more troublesome every day, as the rural mail deliv- 
eries and the passage of the Parcels Post bill (if it is 
passed) will make it easier for the farmers to sit at home, 
order their goods by mail and have them delivered with- 
out the trouble and loss of time occasioned by a trip to 
town. This will certainly come to pass unless we adopt 
some measure to restrict them. ° 

Suppose a customer comes into your store asking for a 
Saw. You offer him one for $1.50. “ Why, I can buy 
this for $1.25,” he says. Naturally the first question is, 
Where can you do it? Is it your competitor in the same 
town? No. Is it direct from the factory? No, it is from 
Shears-Sawbuck & Co. of Chicago. 

The catalogue house customer rarely stops to calcu- 
late the express and freight charges on the goods, and 
does not realize that he pays more in the end for 
the goods then you are asking. He merely looks at the 
catalogue price. Not long since I walked into the freight 
depot at our town and found eight squares of Three-Ply 
Tarred Felt Roofing marked to one of my best customers. 
I asked him what he paid for it—if, he got Caps and Nails, 
and the amount of freight. You can imagine his chagrin 
when I proved to him that we were selling Tarred Felt 
Roofing that weighed 10 pounds more to the square at 6 
cents less per square than he paid for it. 

STOPPING THIS TRADE IS A GREAT PROBLEM 
for us to solve, but I feel that we are making some suc- 
cess toward solving it from some letters I have received, 
which have passed between manufacturers and our Na- 
tional Association, and some from the catalogue houses 
to the manufacturers, which shows they are feeling the 
effect of this co-operation work. 

Not only do we have these troubles which concern all 
of us to contend with, but 


EACH MERCHANT HAS HIS OWN BATTLES 

to fight. I have a competitor who reminds me of a joke 
that the president of the Indiana Association told about 
a butcher which I will take the liberty of repeating to 
you: In going to his store one morning he passed a 
butcher shop, and asked the price of sausage. He was 
told 25 cents. On returning that evening he stopped to 
get some, and asked again the price. He was told 20 
cents. He said, “ Well, you can give me 3 pounds, you 
said it was 25 cents this morning.” “ Well,” said the 
butcher, “I am out of sausage this evening, and that is 
the reason my price is cut. I get the reputation for han- 
dling cheap goods and don’t lose anything.” When my 
competitor gets out of Barbed Wire or Smooth Wire he 
offers it at less than cost. 

In order to cultivate a better feeling among our mer- 
chants some of us have been trying to establish a club 
lately. I went to one of our prominent city officials and 
explained the benefits of the club, soliciting his member- 
ship. I was asked what was the cost? When I told him 
the yearly dues would be $5, he immediately said “ No, in- 
deed, I won’t join if it costs any money.” 

I would not have you think, gentlemen, that all our 
people are of this kind, for a kinder hearted, more lib- 
eral class of people never lived anywhere than the ma- 
jority of the people in the “ Pennyrile District.” These 
few I have told about are the exceptions. They are the 
necessary evils to a business man, and act on a merchant 
as beneficially as David Harum says fleas do on dogs, 
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SALES FOR CASH. 

I notice some of. our Indiana brethren are advocating 
the cash system. I have been thinking seriously of taking 
that step, as I have made far more enemies by crediting 
men than I have by refusing them credit. It certainly 
would be a relief to be able to close our doors at night 
and know there is not a cent out of our business, but to 
accomplish this method with our principal customers, the 
farmers, is the question. 


LOCAL GATHERINGS. 

I notice that some of our associations have been hav- 
ing local meetings, and I would like to say that I heartily 
agree with that plan. I like to meet my competitor on the 
street, in church and in my home in a pleasant way, and 
feel that we are all working for the same cause—the good 
of humanity. For us to get the greatest good out of the 
Hardware Association we must get in with the work, at- 
tend the meetings, and rub off our rust by contact with 
our fellow workers. 

Our secretary has complained of some of the members 
failing to pay their annual dues. We hate to lose any of 
our members, but if, after sending them a marked copy of 
our by-laws, Section 4, they fail to send him the neces- 
sary sum of $4, I am in favor of dropping their names 
from our list. Surely there is not one of us who has run 
a retail Hardware business who would forfeit his mem- 
bership after having attended one of our meetings. It is 
very encouraging to our secretary to have the members 
walk up voluntarily and pay their dues. Let us attend 
the meetings and make our trips more profitable. I ask 
your hearty support, and will thank you for any sugges- 
tion you may offer for the improvement of our associa- 
tion. 

Committees were then appointed on Nominations, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and Resolutions, after which the 
convention adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The association reconvened at 10 a.m. Wednesday. 
Paul Wagner of Louisville read his report as secretary, as 
follows: ° 

One by one the years roll by, and it becomes necessary 
for your seeretary to again review the work done by him 
in the 12 months past. In this short space of time 
iuany things have occurred that have made varied and 
lasting impressions upon him. He has exchanged letters, 
circulars, and advice with his fellow State secretaries. 
He has received confidentials, warnings, requests and en- 
couragements from the National secretary. The trade 
papers also have kept themselves well to the front with 
questions relating to the past or the next State meeting, 
and have shown their appreciation by offering the secre- 
tary their columns for association matter. 

Last, but not. least, come the members themselves, 
some with a grievance against their jobber, others with a 
list of retail Hardware merchants they would like to have 
in the association, then again others with a complaint 
against their local competitors, and so the correspondence 
accumulates until at the end of the year the secretary has 
quite a good sized “job lot” of used up letter heads in 
his possession. 

Finally the time has come when the retail Hardware 
and Stove merchants throughout the State must again be 
invited to join our State association and to attend the 
meetings. To do his the secretary must spend hours pre- 
paring suitable and catchy letters, and days to get them 
off when prepared. He must urge those already mem- 
bers to come to the meetings, and to assist in getting oth- 
ers to come also. Some of the members must be ap- 
pealed to to prepare a paper upon some subject of interest 
to those present. Before the secretary realizes it, the 
meeting is a “has been,” and he is hustling to get the 
various reports and papers to the nufmerous trade jour- 
nals, who have already been clamoring for “ first news.” 
Then he must look up the financial prospects and send 
bills to the delinquent members, draw upon the treasurer 
for obligations incurred, and before he is aware of it, he 
is again at the beginning of the coming year’s work. 

It has been our lot, during this, our third term of 
office, to answer 250 letters in all, including 58 to mem- 
bers, 44 to prospective ones (special), 29 to other State 
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secretaries, 19 to our national secretary, besides sending 
out 400 postals, about 1800 circular letters on different 
oceasions, and 500 copies of the Parcels Post bill, and 
other printed matter we thought important. 

We also distributed the 400 pamphlets containing the 
report of our third annual meeting furnished us by The 
lron Age. 

GRIEVANCES. 


A number of grievances were filed by members of ou 
association, and while they were not all satisfactorily ad 
justed, yet we know that the majority of them were the 
cause of bringing the aggressor and the aggrieved to a 
clearer understanding of their respective positions and 
duties in the Hardware world. 

We notice that the jobbers and manufacturers who are 
willing to concede the just and rightful demands of the 
retailer are in the majority, and believe that if all re 
tailers in the country would join their State associa 
tions, it would be an easy task to fit all the manufactur 
ers and jobbers with optics through which they could see 
the situation just as readily as we retailers see it. 

We are very glad to be able to say that the assist 
ance offered by members in the past 12 months has been 
materially greater than at any previous time. We need 
more such men like Frederick, Shacklett, Sower, Lewis, 
Ray, Chenault and Byron. We should not be satisfied to 
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be ourselves members of the State Association, but we 
should strive with all the force of argument and persua 
sion to induce as many of our fellow Hardwaremen to 
join us as lies in our power. 

We would again call your attention to a resolutioi 
passed by this association at a previous convention—tha' 
with the object of 


DEFEATING THE PARCELS POST BILL. 


Every member should use his influence with our Se 
ators and Representatives, and also induce other retai! 
merchants in his town or immediate vicinity to do the 
same. This is a duty which no member should shirk 
It does not mean that you should only sit down at your 
desk one of these days and write your Representative : 
little note asking him please not to vote for the Parcels 
Post bill, because you think it would hurt your busines 
You should write him in your own way, telling him why 
you think it would hurt your business. Tell him why i' 
would not alone harm you, but why and how it woul 
demoralize the retail trade in every town and village i! 
the United States. Do not be satisfied with telling hiu 
all this yourself, but see to it that your neighbor in busi 
ness, no matter what his business, does the same. He j- 
as much interested in this proposed measure as you ar: 
We feel sure that 100 personal letters will make a mor 
lasting impression on your Representatives than 10% 
names signed to a petition. 
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In this connection I would say that too much credii 
cannot be given our national officers—President Bogardus 
and Secretary Corey—for their prompt action and mag- 
nificent work toward deferring, and probably defeating, 
this Parcels Post bill. 


ENCOURAGING WORK. 

All in all, the work this year has been more encouras- 
ing and more beneficial than any previous one, and with 
the membership now enrolled, and the addition of several 
more enthusiasts, we see no reason why the Kentucky Re- 
tail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association should not 
in the near future stand in the front ranks of association 
work. 

Let us make a friend of our competitor, and when we 
have gained his confidence it will be an easy matter to 
induce him to join our ranks. The larger our numbers 
the more good can be accomplished and the easier the task. 

In conclusion, I would thank all the members who hav 
assisted me in my duties of secretary for their kind in- 
dulgence and their friendly consideration toward me, and 
especially for the confidence exhibited on all occasions. 
If my health allowed it, it would, indeed, be a pleasure 
to me to act as your secretary as long as your indulgence 
with my poor efforts would permit me. 


FELLOWSHIP IN BUSINESS. 

J. C. Frederick of Owensboro read a 
above topic, as follows: 

We have met here to-day as an association, not mere- 
ly for the purpose of telling our troubles—for each of us 
has troubles of his Oown—not only to devise ways and 
means of how to remedy and avoid them in the future, 
but we are met as well for an even higher and nobler pur- 
that of promoting good fellowship among members 
of a common trade; of learning a higher code of business 
ethics; of raising a standard of square dealing as be- 
tween man and man, even though some are competitors, 
and of promulgating that glorious motto: 


paper on the 


pose. 


“LIVE AND LET LIVE!” 


No greater reader of human nature ever lived than 
that transcendent genius of human ages—the immortal 
Shakespeare, the supreme master of thought and expres- 
sion, the greatest poet of all time. His was a mind that 
fathomed the remotest recesses of man’s hearts, and laid 
bare the innermost thoughts of their minds. The emo- 
iions, ambitions, passions, aspirations and motives that 
seethe and eddy, or play in fateful fancies in men’s brains, 
were to him an open book. From the transcendent gems 
of his philosophy I choose this luminous pearl, and as I 
hold it up before your mental vision I ask you to ponder 
well its meaning: “ Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss. 
But cheer’ly seek to overcome them.” 

I am not here to throw bouquets, but I can truly say 
that to no body of men can these few words be more safe- 
ly applied than to these annual meetings of Kentucky 
Hardware dealers. 

At one of our great political national conventions a 
member from Texas made the name of Flannigan immor- 
tal by asking the question: “ What are we here for, if it 
is not for the offices?” And so I ask to-day: “ What are 
we here for, if it isn’t for the profits?’ or with the cor- 
relative view of improving and promoting our business 
conditions. We do not meet here annually merely for the 
purpose of complaining of our ills, but we also confer and 
plan in order to discover ways and means by which we 
ean better our lot financially, and incidentally promote 
that finer feeling, harmony and mutual interest in each 

“other’s success which inevitably leads to a higher plane 
and tends to the most glorious results, 
COMPETITOR VERSUS CROPS. 

There are two subjects that give the average Hard- 
wareman more concern than any other. They are the 
condition of his financial resources and the state of his 
religion. As the first named either smoothens or roughens 
the pathway of this life, while the second only begins pay 
ing dividends after it is all over with here, it is pretty 
safe to gamble that his finances receive the best part of 
his attention. Assuming this to be true, we naturally 
come to consider what objects or conditions most affect 
his treasury. And it does not take an astute observer long 
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to discover that it is the crops and his competitors that 
are causing internal complications, and from the amount 
of time he devotes to abusing his competitor it is not 
difficult to believe that the competitor is of greater im- 
portance than the crops. 

Why this should be true may seem a little obscure 
to an outsider, but to you and me it is as clear as the 
noonday sun. The crops are bad some time; the competi- 
tor is mean at any time, all the time and overtime. And 
yet is it not barely possible that you and I may be mis- 
taken about our competitor? Perhaps if we learn his 
opinion of us, we will find that he holds us in the same 
estimation. And yet you and I know that we are emi- 
neutly honest men. May he not think the same of him- 
self and also be right? 

Suppose, instead of trying to discover the faults of our 
competitor and allowing our imagination to magnify them, 
we should look for his better qualities. Perhaps upon in- 
vestigation we shall find nobler attributes “than we e’er 
dreamed of,” and not in his being (to paraphrase Pope). 

A monster of such hideous mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet met too oft, familiar with his face, 

We first endure, then admire, and then embrace. 

We shall then on further intimacy learn that we have 
both been buncoed and, in turn, maligned by the bargain 
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hunter, the shrewd contractor, the honest farmer and 
the conscienceless dead beat, who have each in turn 
played upon our pride, our selfishness, or our credulity, 
and by making us believe that our competitor said this, 
did that, offered more and hinted that he would do even 
better, contrive to get us to sell goods at less than living 
profits or perhaps at even ruinous rates, just because we 
want to show that we can undersell Jones, even if he does 
“pay the freight.” And they go away laughing in their 
sleeves at the thought of what an “easy mark” they 
found in that “smart Hardwareman,”’ while we find at 
the end of the year we are holding the bag, provided the 
sheriff has not deprived us of even that privilege or pleas- 
ure. 

War has been ruinous, nd no nation in the world’s his- 
tory that continued in warfare but has sunk into objliv- 
ion. All along the cycles and centuries of time the broad 
highway of history is strewn and covered with wrecks 
of nations who, in their mad, insatiable greed or fierce 
desire for revenge, plunged into fateful, unholy wars; 
expended their energies; sapped the vital forces of their 
people; exhausted their resources, and so weakened, de- 
bilitated and shattered, they fell into decay and went 
down in ruin. 

COMMERCIAL WARFARE 


is no less ruinous. Price cutting is just as murderous or 
suicidal to business life as throat cutting is to animal 
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life. ‘Che pathway of commerce is whitened and marked 
by the bones of the financially dead—victims of unscrupu- 
lous competition and their own miserable folly, and the 
records tell of the worry, disappointment, heartache, fail- 
ure and bankruptcy, instead of happy lives, filled with 
plenty and contentment, ease of mind, charity and good 
will. 

That eminent and thoughtful old Roman philosopher, 
Cato the Censor, over 2000 years ago uttered these words: 
“Wise men learn more from fools than fools from the 
wise; for the wise avoid the error of fools, while fools do 
not profit by the example of the wise.” 

Fellow Hardwaremen! What shall be said of us? 
Shall we be called wise, or will we prove ourselves fool- 
ish? We have all seen and heard the fool, who said: “I 
will put the other fellow out of business.” But it takes 
a long head and a longer purse to carry out such a threat, 
and usually he who makes it goes out into the night. 

Is it not more the part of wisdom that we should join 
in good fellowship, in mutual co-operation, in friendly 
counsel for the good of each other’s welfare, and find our- 
selves at the end of the year with a healthy bank balance 
to our credit, with our self esteem elevated, and the 
consciousness of having carried out a part of the scrip- 
tural injunction for “ brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

I do not look for the millennium “midst this vale 
of tears and sorrow,” but I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that 
OUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS ARE CAPABLE OF AND ARE 
MUCH 


to bring their members to a larger and clearer sense of 
their own best interests by bringing them into closer com- 
munion at these annual meetings. There is an infection 
of good feeling prevalent at such a gathering that is car- 
ried away with us when we return to our homes and busi- 
ness—to the busy tread of everyday life. And it is not 
then so easy to go to saying harsh things of your competi- 
tor after having served pleasantly together upon a com- 
mittee, or cracked jokes with each other at the smoker, 
or perhaps joined him in a “ Beer fur zwei” at the Dutch 
supper. And this sociability and friendliness carried into 
your business relations will “ put money into thy purse.” 

The public is wise—very wise in its own interest—and 
it will join with you to push your neighbor down the hill. 
but is ready with equal zest to help the fellow “ put you 
into a hole.” It is also very quick to discern the fact that 
you are intelligent enough not to be hoodwinked, and it 
has a far greater respect for the man who will frankly 
say: “My goods are all right and they are worth the 
price; I am in business to make money and not to try to 
ruin my competitor.” And when you find out that he en- 
tertains the same views, you have gained a victory that 
means more than mere dollars and cents; you have raised 
and broadened the code of morals in the business life of 
your community, and you are setting an example that can- 
not but be beneficial and far reaching in its effect upon 
the destiny of State and nation. 


Let each of us carry into our lives these words of the 
poet : 





DOING 


To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


THE BENEFITS OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


H. C. Lewis of Greenville followed with a paper dis- 
cussing local organization. 
lows: 


Mr. Lewis’ paper was as fol- 


The terms organization and co-operation are synon- 
mous in.so far as they refer to-benefits, as neither alone 
can be productive of as complete beneficial results as 
when taken together. Consequently every city, town or 
village in which there are two or more retail Hardware 
dealers should have an organization, as only through or- 
ganization can thorough co-operation be breught about, 
and through both 

MANY OF THE EVILS 


which naturally creep in where single handed business 
methods are pursued can be modified if not entirely erad- 
icated. The following are a few of the benefits which 
come through organization that occur to my mind: 

First.—In the purchasing of stock. Many goods which 
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the retail Hardware dealers handle are the same the coun- 
try over, Commonly known as staple goods. It is on the 
different prices made on this class of goods that most 
commonly causes friction between competitors. Our neigh- 
bor undersells us—we naturally presume he has under 
bought us—but if we would co-operate with our neighbor 
as we should we can pave our orders on this class of 
goods. Then by securing the very best prices obtainable, 
on account of the increased volume of our purchasers, 
we have the consolation of knowing that in the mat- 
ter of cost we are on exactly the same basis. This will 
create a better feeling among competitors, and better en- 
able them to ward off the arrows of illegitimate competi- 
tion. 

Secondly.—It puts us on better social terms with our 
competitors, as it furnishes us opportunities of meeting 
with them on common ground and devising plans by 
which the business interests of all may be advanced, or by 
which economics of any nature may be inaugurated by 
which our profits may be increased. You will find if you 
try it that nothing you can do will do as much to lighten 
the burdens of business as to organize and then co-operate 
with your competitor. 

In the next place, there has been a great deal said in 







































































H. C. LEWIS. 


our State and national conventions in regard to the dan- 
gers which threaten the welfare of our business from 
catalogue houses. And great good has already been ac- 
complished along this line, and the evils have been great- 
ly reduced; but we as retail Hardware dealers have a lo- 
cal trouble of the same nature in the smaller cities and 
villages in the form of 


DEPARTMENT OR GENERAL STORES, 

which make leaders of articles taken from our line, there- 
by creating the impression that we are asking exorbitant 
prices for our goods. This form of competition can only 
be successfully combatted through organized effort. By 
a thorough understanding of the situation certain ar- 
ticles carried by these people can be reduced so as to leave 
them no profit, thereby forcing them to take some other 
line for advertising purposes. 


DOING AWAY WITH DEAD BEATS. 


Still another and very important benefit that may be 
derived from organization is this: In every community 
there is a class of people commonly known as dead beats. 
They make a practice of riding one man as long as they 
can, and then by going to his neighbor or competitor and 
telling a tale of woe about how he has been treated and 
paying promptly a few weeks, beat him out of a good sized 
account also. With an organization you can list all such 
customers, and demand cash of them. 

Aside from all the foregoing benefits it makes us bet- 
ter business men. Organization lessens the worries of our 
business in as much as it inspires confidence in our com- 
petitors. It creates a greater interest in the general wel- 
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fure of those engaged in our chosen avocation, and nerves 
our arm to battle side by side with our brother Hardware 
dealer against a common enemy. It prepares us for a 
higher appreciation of what is being done by our State 
organization of which we are a part. If you have not 
already a local organization, organize at once and good 
results will follow. 


RANDOM SHOTS. 


Another paper, entitled “ Random Shots,’ was pre 
sented by Jos. W. Knapp of Louisville, as follows: 

The retail Hardware dealers’ trials and triumpls have 
been so ably and widely discussed in various conventions 
in different States that there is little left for me to say 
It is with timidity that I venture to address this, ou 
third annual gathering. But let us take a retrospective 
view of the past years of boom and prosperity. At the 
last meeting our worthy president, in his opening ad 
dress, referred to Iron as king in commerce. King Iron 
was a severe ruler during this period. Inflated 
and fabricated rumors of shortage of raw material were 
the medium through which prices were advanced on every 
article manufactured of Iron. Manufacturers continually 
advanced prices, closely followed by the jobbers. who were 


always informed of any advance, thus enabling them to 


stocks 





JOS. W. 


KNAPP 


place orders at the low figures. But oh! when it comes 
to the retailer, conditions assume another aspect. The 
retailer has not the facilities that the jobber has of as 
certaining advances being made, to frequently become in 
formed when wanting to replenish his stock. There is 
but one alternative—either pay the advance or allow your 
stock to become incomplete. The first proposition is ge 
erally followed. The retailer, who is usually the direct 
distributer to the consumer, did not find it an easy task 
to get the advance price; consequently, he was put at a 
disadvantage. We well recall the feverish condition of 
the Hardware trade—fluctuating prices, demoralized mar- 
ket and greatly diminished profits. There is an old say- 
ing, “Severe sovereigns do not reign long.” So may it 
be with King Iron and his high prices. Declines are now 
occurring, and there is no telling what the future may 
develop. It is safer for small boats to hug the shore 
My advice is, buy little. 
NOW AS TO THE JOBBER, 

the modern connecting link, mediator between manu 
facturer and retailer. I am perfectly satisfied with the 
position he assumes as distributer of the manufacturers’ 
wares. A good source to draw from. Whether your 
orders be large or small, you will always find him ready 
to serve you. As a distributer of wares, he is simply in- 
dispensable. I recognize him as a real benefactor, when 
confining himself to selling Hardware to legitimate Hard- 
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ware dealers only. I consider him my friend, and I am 
satisfied to get my goods from him. As the buyer of our 
firm, | can with candor say, when being approached by 
some manufacturer’s salesman introducing a new article, 
“ What jobber can I get it from?” I say positively that 
seven-eighths of the goods we bought last year were from 
the jobber, and we found it profitable to do so. Only in 
a few instances were we obliged to pass the jobber and 
go direct to the manufacturer to obtain what we wanted, 
the jobber in that instance having dropped a line of 
goods, compelling us to change. There are jobbers whw 
have so enlarged their lines of goods that it is difficu't 
to comprehend them all. 
THAT THEY ARE SELLING WHOM THEY CAN 

no one ventures to dispute. The drummer is expected to 
call on the Hardware dealer, druggist, grocer, dry goods 
and, perhaps, wet goods man, jeweler, book store, Bicycle 
shop, or any one possessing the almighty dollar, constant 
ly urging additions—a little this trip and a little the next, 
not forgetting to mention articles that had been paying 
the Hardware dealer a fair margin. It does not ‘require 
a searchlight to find that class of jobbers. How to treat 
them is the question. 

How catalogue houses and department stores have 
affected the legitimate dealer is too well known for me 
to discuss. You will probably 
on that subject 


be addressed by another 


The Parcels Post bill has been so forcibly explained 
in the last issue of the National Bulletin by the courage 
ous-and faithful officers of the National Association that 
it is easy to take the cue and contribute your share toward 
the defeat of this infamous measure. 


rHE UNSCRUPULOUS COMPETITOR. 


There is still another type of merchant I wish to call 
uttention to—one that we cannot afford to ignore, “An 
enemy in our own camp,” I mean the unscrupulous com- 
petitor. That there is such I have every reason to be- 
lieve, and it is he I desire particularly to address. I 
want his status thoroughly examined, the bandages re 
inoved so as te correctly diagnose his case. 
favorably endowed with good spacious store, 
plenty of capital and credit, force of competent help, 
doing a good business (good enough to satisfy any one 
who does not want the earth) gives fair sized orders, and 
his trade eagerly solicited. He begins to grow, he wants 
to spread, he feels as if he should supply everybody with 


He may be 
location, 


the goods that he deals in. No individual denies him 
that privilege, for it is natural to want to increase a 
business, but let us do it within reasonable bounds. 


Through some method best known to himself, he finally 
lands on the jobbers’ list. We all are well aware of the 
fact that jobbers can and do buy cheaper than the retail 
dealer. To buy the quantity is what keeps him keyed up. 
Hiis business alone does not justify him buying in lots that 
ordinary jobbers would buy. He sails under false col- 
So by force of circumstances he must unload where 
it will not interfere with his trade, only ignoring the 
rights of his fellow competitors. Thus equipped he be- 
gins the work of devastation. 

The lumber dealer who generally throws in the Hard- 
ware when selling a bill of lumber and the junk shops are 
generally solicited to take on Hardware to help him un- 
load, also often invading the jobbers’ territory, inviting 
his enmity and causing retaliation. Where an old time 
customer has been buying from an established house, he 
will step in and cut prices until there is no margin left, or 
have the customer dissatisfied with his purchases. 

Now, if such are the conditions, how combat them? 
How overcome them? Meet the price? No, that would 
be bad policy and would create further disturbance. The 
result would be that both would lose the profits. Other 
dealers, for self protection, would enter the field, resort 
to the same price cutting tactics, and the trade become de- 
moralized, with the inevitable result that we will be work- 
ing for glory. 


ors, 


NO CONCERN CAN AFFORD TO WORK FOR GLORY. 

Stop and reflect. We have a certain amount of ex- 
pense which enters into the carrying on of business sue- 
cessfully which all are bound to meet. How are you 
going to do it if you don’t get a profit on your sales? 
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Some say that competition is the life of trade. 
ish competition is a death blow to profits. 

I would compare a business without profit with the 
stomach of a human body. When it refuses to receive 
nourishment, it isn’t long before it ceases to exist. 
So is an unprofitable business soon a thing of the past. 
Remember the adage, “ Live and let live.” Now. you say, 
What is to be done to change it? What remedies will in- 
sure a cure? I believe patience and perseverance will 
overcome the mountain Hardware obstructor. For reme 
dies, go to the offender, have a confidential conversation, 
persuade him to join the association, and when once a 
members the battle is half won. You can then look him 
square in the face, remind him of his folly and I 
assure you he will be a much better competitor in the fu- 
ture. In conclusion let us all work in harmony for the 
success of Old Kentucky Association. 


1 say feol- 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


W. P. Lewis of the Indiana Association made an inter 
esting address on mutual insurance, in which he touched 
on the national company, organized some months since, 
and the other companies now in successful operation un- 
der the auspices of several of the State Hardware asso- 
ciations. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At the afternoon, the closing session reports of the dif- 
ferent committees were read and approved. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, J. C. Frederick, Owensboro. 

First VicE-Presivent, J. C. Mahan, Lawrenceburg. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Jos. Knapp, Louisville. 

SECRETARY, Jno. R. Sower, Frankfort. 

TREASURER, J. Steitler, Owensboro. 

An interesting report was made by Mr. Sower in re- 
gard to the proceedings of the last annual convention 
of the National Association, which Mr. Sower and Mr. 


A. STEITLER, JR. 


Frederick attended as delegates from the Kentucky As- 
sociation. 


LOUISVILLE AGAIN CHOSEN. 


Louisville was again chosen as the place of the next 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Shacklett and Mr. Sower were selected as dele- 
gates to the National convention, to be held at Indian- 
apolis March 22, 23 and 24. ‘ 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The retail dealers of Louisville entertained the dele- 
gates at a smoker and Dutch supper at Liederkranz Hall 
on Tuesday evening. About 100 persons were present, 
and the oceasion was a very successful one and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 
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MANUFACTURING AND JOBBING INTERESTS. 


The following representatives of manufacturing and 
jobbing interests were present: 
l‘ischer-Leaf Company, Louisville, Joseph Hackney. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Mr. Draught. 
(has, Conner & Co., Louisville. 
k. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Tate. 
Stratton & Terstegge, Louisville, Mr. Marlin. 
KF. & I. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio, Mr. Draper. 
W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville, Mr. Porter, 


JOHN R. SOWERR. 


W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Mr. Warren. 
Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, Cincinnati, 
Skelly. 
Robinson Bros. & Co., Louisville. 
te 


Thomas 


BALTIMORE HARDWARE INTERESTS. 


HE LAMSON CONSOLIDATED STORE ‘SERVICE 
COMPANY, whose office and factory were destroyed 
in the great fire,. have secured temporary office accommo 
dations at 202 West Fayette street, and their Southern 
department representative, D. M. Patterson, and an ade 
quate force are ready for business. Fresh supplies of 
Cash and Parcel Carriers, Pneumatic Tubes, &c., have 
heen obtained from Boston and they are energetically 
soliciting business, 

H. W. Webb & Sons, importers and jobbers of general 
Hardware, Cutlery, Ammunition, &c., formerly at 120 
East Pratt street, being unable to find a building suit 
able for their business, have decided to wind up their 
affairs, and are now liquidating as fast as possible, with 
offices at 8 East Camden street. 


The Hardware Supply Company, now located at 326 
North Gay street, between Front and High streets, Balti- 
more, announce that they are adequately prepared to 
take care of all business intrusted to them, having in 
stock a complete line of Hardware, Cutlery, &c., for the 
prompt execution of orders. 


Clendenin Bros., 1402 North Broadway. Baltimore. 
through a circular, 4th inst.. emphasize the fact that 
although the conflagration did destroy their main office 
and warehouse, their factories, where they also had 
office and ample storage facilities, were outside the fire 
zone and are intact. They are abundantly able to fill all 
orders promptly, and point out that the best way of help 
ing them or other Baltimore merchants is to send in 


orders. 
—_—__~ +e - 


THE WIGGINS-QUITTMEYER COMPANY have begun the 
manufacture of a Patent Curtain Fixture and Small 
Tools at 1823 Sea View avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THe New Brirarn Brass Company of New Britain. 
Conn., who recently sold their plant and equipment to the 
Hart & Cooley Company, have voted to dissolve the cor- 
poration. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Retail Hardware Dealers’ Phila- 

delphia, Pa., incorporated April 380, 1903, at their 

first annual meeting recently held, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 






Association of 


PRESIDENT, N. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Geo. R. 
i826 Ridge avenue. 

SECRETARY, IF. A. 
Callowhill streets. 

[REASURER, Wm. Anthony (Anthony Bros.), Camden, 
N. J. 

PURCHASING CoMMITrEE: F, A. Mitchell, chairman. 
fools and and Mil! Supplies; E. W. Richards, 2029 Frank- 
ford avenue, Builders’ Hardware; Wm. Anthony, House 
Furnishing Goods; Paul J. Devitt, 1101 South Second 
.treet, Cutlery , Geo. R. Mitchell, Electrical Supplies. 


Cc. Engie, 1001 Ridge avenue. 
Mitchell (Paullin Mitchell), 


Mitchell, corner of Twentieth and 


Che association has a membership of 30 dealers, and 
established a warehouse July 1, last. Goods are bought 
for spot and a carried at warehouse from 
which the members order or pick up the goods daily as 
the case may be. All merchandise is charged to the mem- 
ers at cost, plus a certain percentage, and is subject to 
2» per cent. discount 10 days. The percentage charged 
over and above the: cost meets the warehouse expenses, 
such as freight, cartage, insurance, rent, heat, light, cler- 
cal force, &e. The experience of the last six months hus 
been such, we are advised, that no member could be in- 
duced to withdraw his interest at several times the 
unount he has invested. The association has not solicited 
iew members, they preferring to go along as at present, 
so that when a dealer knocks at their door they are in 
zood position to pass on the question as to whether or 
not it is desirable to admit him to the benefits secured 
through the organization. They feel that no matter who 
he is, if he is a retail Hardwareman, the association 
would be worth more to him than he can ever realize ex- 
cept as a member. 

Every member is pledged not to divulge the business 
of the organization, so that information concerning prices 
and the sources from which goods are purchased is care- 
fully guarded. The object of the organization is not of 
an antagonistic character, but simply to protect and place 
the members in a position to meet competition. They 
look back with special satisfaction to the experience of the 
short period in which they have been organized, feeling 
confident that the association has been the means of 
placing the members in a position not only to meet the 
keen competition from jobbers who have sold to the con- 
sumer whenever the opportunity presented itself, but also 
to hold some of the larger trade which was gradually but 
surely slipping away from them. 

The meetings of the association are held every Wednes- 
lay, and we understand it is a rare occasion for a mem- 
her te absent himself. 


cash, stock 


ae 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Vanufacturers issuing new catalogues or 
tre requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
ind one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London, 


price-lists 


THE VEEDER Mrc. Company, Hartford, Conn.: Veeder 
Counters, illustrated in a pamphlet, include Ratchet, Dou- 
le, Revolution, Rotary and Telephone Counters. A book 
et gives a list of the Automabiles for which special fix- 
ures have been made for attaching the company’s Odome- 
ers, with illustrations showing how the attaching fix- 
ures are applied to different cars. 


NortH Bros. Mre. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illus 
trated catalogue relating to Yankee Tools, including 
Spiral Ratchet Screw Drivers, Chucks, Countersinks, 
Drill Points, Automatic Drills, Pocket Magazine Screw 
Drivers, Yankee Tool Sets, &c. 

THE STANDARD Street TuBE Company, Toledo, Ohio: 
\llustrated catalogue relating to Hollow Steel Plow 
Whiftletrees, Sheet Steel Stampings, Stock and Die Han- 
dles, Ferrules, Baby Carriage Gears, Fire Shovels, Sad 
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Iron Stands, Trowels, Bicycle Forks, Automobile Wheel 
Spokes, Tubular Furniture, Brazed Tubing, 
and Specialties 


sicycle Parts 


THE CORTLAND SpecIaALty Company, Cortland, N. Y.: 
Carriage Forgings and Special Irons, Steel Cutter Knees, 
Banner Welding Compound and Boiler Compound. The 
goods are illustrated in a catalogue, which will be sent 
free upon application. 


THE M. E. Moore Bronze & Plate Company, King- 
N. Y.: “Florodora”™ Circular No. 12 illustrating 
Candelabrum and Candlesticks, Clocks, Ink Stands, &e. 


ston, 


THe MetTat STAMPING COMPANY, Niagara Falls. N. 
Y.: Llustrated printed matter relating to Name Plates, 
llouse Number Plates, Dog Tags, Vehicle Li- 
cense Plates, Wall Ties or Bonds, Picket Pins, Tubular 
Steel Breast Straps, Curry 
Chains, &e. 


Badges, 


Combs, Swivels, Harness 

WAGNER Mra. Company, Cedar Falls, lowa: Illustrated 
booklet devoted to Combined Ice Chisel and Chipper and 
Malleable Iron Steak Pounder. 

THE WADDELL W. W. W. Company, Greenfield, Ohio: 

Illustrated catalogues devoted to Show Cases of various 
styles, Money Drawers, Post Office Furniture, &c. 
Mre. Company, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn.: Printed matter relating to the Easy Emptying 
Grass Catcher to fit various sizes and makes of Lawn 
Mowers, also Mechanics’ Aprons, Canvas Mittens, &e. 

W. A. WaALkKeEr, Racine, Wis.: Illustrated circular of 
the King Third Seat for use in Buggy. It is referred to as 
being nicely finished, with Brussels carpet seat, folding 
into a small space when not in use, and as being available 
for use at home as a seat for children or as a footstool. 

THE 


THE SPECIALTY 


MONTANA ANCHOR FeEeNcE CompaANy, Helena, 
Mont.: Illustrated pamphlet devoted to Farm, Railroad, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hog and Goat Fencing. The company are 
also manufacturers of Lawn and Cemetery Fences, Steel 
and Wood Farm and Ornamental Gates. 


TucKER & DorsEY Mre. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York. 
selling agents: Illustrated catalogue of Hardware and 
Wooden Ware Specialties, including Alarm Tills, Stove 
Trucks, Saw Bucks, Post Hole Augers, Barrel and Box 
Trucks, Detachable Shelves, Slicers, Slaw and Kraut Cut- 
ters, Towel Rollers, Hat Racks, Towel Racks, Cabinets. 
Lemon Squeezers, Casters, &e. 


PHE@NIX CASTER COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., John 
iH. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, selling 
agents: Illustrated catalogue of 52 pages describing a 
large line of Anti-Friction Casters made under the Mar- 
tin, Boss and Tucker patents, together with Special Truck 
Wheels. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Economy Stocks and Dies. 


I. E. Wells & Son Company, Greenfield, Mass., manu- 
facturers of Economy stocks and dies for threading pipe, 
have gotten out a revised issue of their catalogue, showing 
some new assortments of stocks, dies and bushings in 
sets, besides those formerly carried by them. By giving a 
more varied assortment to chose from the company be- 
lieve that they will be in better position to meet the de- 
mands of their trade. 





Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company. 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, John H. Graham & 
Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, selling agents, have 
taken over the manufacture of the Atkins Queen vege- 
table and kraut cutters, formerly made by E. C. Atkins & 
Co. There are five sizes made, numbered inclusively 1 to 
5, the first three with one knife and the remainder with 
two knives. All have a box and lid to contain the article 
to be cut, and the knives are double edged, cutting on both 
forward and backward strokes. Size No. 1 is 5 x 15 inches 
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in dimensions; No. 2, 64% x 18; No. 3, 8 x 24; No. 4, 11 x 
30, and No. 5, 14 x 36 inches. Another line new to the 
company is a group of towel rollers. The No. 6 has a 
roller 13 x 19, of varnished oak, with 3 x 6 inch plate 
mirror in the center and slanting comb and brash rack at 
top. The No. 7 is of the same wood and finish, with 1% 

18 inch roller and slanting rack only. The No. 8 has 
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Knickerbocker Hammerless Shotgun. 


The H. & D. Folsom Arms Company, 314 Broadway. 
New York, have just put on the market the Knicker- 
bocker double barrel hammerless shotgun here illus- 
trated. All parts are drop forged, highly polished and 
case hardened. The cocking mechanism is both strong 


Knickerbocker Hammerless Shotgun. 


Jinue size roller, without rack or mirror, and made of 


white maple, varnished. 


Sole Leather Taps and Half Soles. 


N. F. Thayer Company, 86 High street, Boston, Mass., 
are putting on the market sole leather taps and half 
soles under their well-known “My Stars” trade-mark. 
The manufacturers state that they cut nothing but the 
choicest tannages of Chicago packer leather in oak, 
union and hemlock, and that they employ skilled work- 
men in cutting and sorting their goods. They are also 
particularly careful to give their customers just what 
they order. 


Lily White Washita Desk Oil Stones. 


The Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., and 151 Cham- 
bers street, New York, have just put on the market a 
novelty in the way of a desk oil stone for sharpening 
pocket knife blades, erasers and similar cutlery. It is of 
Lily White Washita, the dimensions being 3% x % x 
5-16 inches, and is of a soft, fast cutting grit warranted 
not to glaze. It is attractively labeled on the bottom and 


and simple, making possible the cocking of the hammer 
with no more exertion than is used to open ordinary 
hammer guns. The locking mechanism consists of two 
bolts, so connected that a short throw of the top lever 
effects a long throw of the bolts. The point is made by 
the manufacturers that by a patented device they have 
been able to obtain a deeper bite of the bolts on the bar- 
rel lugs than has been heretofore obtainable. The two 
deep seated bolts, coupled with the L-shaped extension 
rib, are features of strength, which make it impossible 
for the gun to shoot loose, we are advised. Another im- 
portant detail is the automatic safety and Deeley & 
Edge patent fore end, which is fitted to each gun. It is 
made in 12-gauge only, 28, 30 or 32 inch barrels, and in 
weights of 7 to 8 pounds. There are three styles of bar- 
rels: No. 6, of armory steel; No. 7, genuine twist, and No. 
8, genuine Damascus barrels. 


——»--—____—_ 
Scriber. 
The Sawyer Tooi Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 


are manufacturing the Scriber here illustrated, a feature 
of which is that the finely tempered crucible stee] mark- 


Tempered Crucible Steel Scriber. 


end, and for the convenience of dealers is put up in car- 


tons containing two rows of one dozen each, with easel - 


back, the carton being nicely made and containing suit- 
able display matter. They are designed for profitably re- 
tailing at 20 cents each. 


———_>+-e—_____ 


Adjustable Bench Level. 


The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
have added to their line of fine mechanics’ tools the Ad- 
justable Bench Level here shown. The frame is made of 
gray iron, accurately ground and neatly enameled. It 
has a longitudinal groove in base, permitting use upon 
shafting and kindred round bodies. The vials are made 
from straight glass tubing, ground barrel shape on the 
inside by a patented process, thus insuring accuracy 


MSAWYER TOOL MFG.CO. FITCHBURG MASS.U.SA. 


Adjustable Bench Level. 

whether the level is upright or tilted sideways. Both 
level and plumb vials are covered by revolving nickel 
plated shields for protection, when not in use, from dust 
and liability to break. The sizes made are 6, 9, 12, 18 and 
24 inches. 


ing points are held in the body of the tool by a taper fit, 
instead of screwing them in. The body or center portion 
is knurled, and of sufficient size to be securely held in use. 
The length, over all, is 8 inches. 


———_—~++e—_____ 


Handy Ripper and Paper Cutter 


The Reed Novelty Company, Joliet, Ill., are placing on 
the market a ripper and paper cutter, as here illustrated. 
The device consists of an aluminum thimble, to which is 
riveted a sharp knife blade, the purpose being to place the 


Fig. 1.—Ripper and Paper Cutter. Fig. 2.—Article in Use. 


device on the end of the operator’s finger for clipping 
items out of newspapers, ripping cloth, &c. The article is 
being manufactured for the Reed Novelty Company by 
the Turner Brass Works, Chicago. 
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Walker’s Champagne Tap No. 210. 


The accompanying cuts relate to a champagne tap 
put on the market by the Erie Specialty Company, Erie, 
Pa., who refer to it as the result of several years experi- 
ence in producing a tap that is absolutely gas tight. 
The device includes one tap, shown in Fig. 1; a special 
steel gimlet, with a stop shoulder which allows it to 


SECTIONAL View 


Pr a Pi BP ee 





Fig. 1.—Walker’s Champagne Tap No. 210. 


penetrate the tin cap and only a portion of the hard 
part of the cork sufficiently to permit the tap to be easily 
inserted without removing the cap or wire; one cleaning 
wire, both shown in Fig. 2, and an ice pick, Fig. 3. In 





Cleaning Rod. Special Gimlet. 


Fig. 2.—Accompanying Champagne Tap. 


Fig. 4 is shown the manner in which the bottle should be 
tipped while the valve screw is opened and closed, to 
prevent the escape of free gas. A German silver wire is 
secured to the valve screw, extending and closing the 
reduced opening in the point of the tap, to prevent the 
clogging with small parts of cork. On the end of the 
wire, at the end of the valve screw, is a vulcanized fiber 
washer with sufficient resiliency to make the valve gas 





_ Fig. 3.—Hasy Spring Ice Pick. 


and liquid tight. When the valve is opened the wire is 
drawn back from the point, leaving a free opening around 
it for the flow of contents. When the valve screw is re- 
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moved all parts are accessible for thorough cleaning, to 
make the tap sanitary. The manufacturers state that 
the last drop of liquid is drawn with gas pressure, when 
bottles have been on tap for days or months, and the 
liquid drawn in as small quantities as required. The 
device is recommended by the makers to physicians and 
nurses for use in hospitals and sick rooms for drawing 





Fig. 4.—Position When Using Tap. 


champagne and other carbonated beverages. All parts 
are nickel plated, and are packed, with or without the ice 
pick, one each in a wooden box. 


————_»- 
Best Chimney Top. 


Lawrence Bros., Sterling, LiL, have recently put on 
the market the Bes* chimney top, as here shown. It is 
made of cast iron entirely, except the vane, which is of 
heavy sheet steel. It is fitted with ball bearings, which 
work in chilled iron cups that are said to completely pro- 
tect them from moisture or soot. The ease with which a 
slight breeze turns the vane, and, therefore, the back 
of the hood, to the wind causes a suction at the open- 
ing which draws the smoke out and insures a good draft 
for the chimney, and, being covered, prevents the rain 
from beating in and discoloring inside walls. It is made 
in three sizes, and the legs are adjustable so that each 
size will fit any chimney up to the largest for which it 
can be used, the legs projecting inside to keep the top 
from leaving its position from any cause. The tops are 





Best Chimney Top. 


numbered 1, 2 and 3, varying in size for flues from 4 x 8 
to 12 x 16 inches, each top being suitable for two sizes of 
flue openings as well as two sizes of chimney tops. 
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Victor Bottle Stopper and Opener. of bottle after the original cork has been removed, an 
mnaaaiihienes absolutely ught fit being obtained by turning the handle, 


The Taplin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and which works on a 44-inch threaded pin, and distends a 1- 
155 Chambers street, New York, have just put on the inch section of rubber tubing by turning the handle, the 
market the Victor combined bottle stopper and opener 1 3-16 inch metal washer or cap insuring a good grip or pur- 
chase by which the handle can be readily turned. The nut 
or handle of the No. 00 is 1% inches in diameter, and the 
extreme length over all is 25 inches. In the handle will 
be seen the projecting parts to slip under the cap on bot- 
tle for removal, as seen jin Fig. 3. The metal parts are all 
tinned. 











Oe + 
Hammerless Single Barrel Shotguns. 






The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and 98 Chambers street, New York, have added a 
number of new shotguns to their line, among which are 
the Nos. 180 and 195, here shown. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
No. 180, which is designed to replace their popular No. 
140 of last year. It has a top snap, special “ pyro-electro” 
steel barrel, is choke bored for nitro powder, has walnut 
stock, rubber butt plate, case hardened frame, pistol 
grip checked, and capped with a patent forearm, also 
here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the article, Fig. 2 repre- checked. The cocking device is similar to that used in 
the old Anson & Deeley, except that it has fewer parts 









f‘ig. 1.—Victor Bottle Stopper. Fig. 2.—Applied to Bottle. 
and Opener. 








senting it as applied to the neck of a bottle, while in Fig. 










Fig. 1.—No. 180 Single Barrel Hammerless Shotgun. 









3 is seen the process of forcing off the tin cap, often and is more simple. The gun also has a barrel cocking 
wired on bottles containing beverages, &c. It is made in device, and the shell cannot be inserted until the gun is 
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lig, 2.—No. 195 Single Barrel Hammerless, with Matted Tip Rib. 










two sizes regularly, No. 00 large and No. 0 smaller, the cocked. The parts, including the frame, are drop forged 
No. 00 having a rubber diameter of 19-32 inch before throughout. This style is an ejector gun only, and 1s 
made in regular length barrels in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
The No. 195 gun, Fig. 2, is a single barrel hammerless 
gun, made of high grade material throughout, and is 
distinctly a trap gun. It has a fancy stock and fancy 
checking, with engraved frame and matted top rib and 
ivory bead sight. It weighs 7% pounds, and is listed at 
$45. The same gun can be supplied in a plainer finish 
at $35 list, and with no engraving, plain checking, plain 
finish, but with same action and special matted rib, same 
weight, at $25 list. 
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THE Hardware business of Tracy, Robinson & Wil- 
liams of Hartford, Conn., has been incorporated as the 
Tracy, Robinson & Williams Company, with capital stock 
of $35,000. John F. Tracy, for 30 years senior partner 
in the business, retires from active management, remain- 
ing, however, as one of the Board of Directors. H. N. 
expansion. There is still another size, which is only Robinson is president and treasurer of the company, and 


made to order. In use the stopper is inserted in neck W. D. Williams, secretary. 


a ee 











Fig. 3.—Removing Cap. 
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The B, & S, Adjustable Spanner Wrench, 


The adjustable spanner wrench shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has an adjusting jaw easily manipu 
lated by pressing down on its back, the spring giving 
sufficiently to remove the teeth of the jaw from the serra- 
tions cut on the under side of the wrench. When ad- 
justment has been made the jaw is held in place by the 
spring, which is of tempered steel, in conjunction with 
the teeth and serrations. 
by the Billings & Spencer 


The wrench is manufactured 
Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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revolving the caps backward and forward at the opposing 

ends as required. The levels are finely machined on the 

bearing surfaces, and the metal portion nickeled and 

highly polished. Seven and 12 inch sizes are now on the 

market, and other sizes will be made in the future. 
——_~>- ee —____—_ 


Universal Key Rings. 





L. T. Snow, 698 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., 
for whom Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 





The B. & 8. 


The wrench is adjustable for circles of from 2 to 4 inches, 
and the company propose to extend the line by the 
addition of other sizes. The steel is drop forged, strap 
polished and case hardened. 


————_o+oe 


Improved Bonney Adjustable Alligator Wrench, 


Kraeuter & Co., 577-579 Eighteenth avenue, Newark, 
N. J., have made improvements in their adjustable alliga- 


NN 
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Adjustable Spanner Wrench. 


New York, are sole selling agents, has just put on the 
market the Universal key ring, here shown. This de 
vice is at once simple and ingenious, and obviates the 
difficulty of putting on and taking off keys in connection 
with split rings, which often both break and separate at 
the joints if not perfectly tempered. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
illustrate, respectively, the ring closed, ring in position 
to easily add to or take from the ring, and the ease with 
which the beveled ends of the wire are transposed from 
one position to another by a push of thumb and finger. 





Improved Bonney Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


tor wrench, which was described in these columns January 

last. The principal alteration, as will be seen by the 

illustration, is in the shape of the handle, to give a better 

grip. The wrench has also been strengthened in a few 

places, so that it is now sufficiently strong, it is explained, 

to be used on anything the jaws will grasp. 
——— — 


Rollis Adjustable Sheet Steel Level. 


The Rollis Hardware Company, 107 Chambers street, 
New York, have just put on the market the Rollis patent 
adjustable level,as here shown, with frame of sheet steel. 
Some of the chief characteristics of this construction 
are the speed with which it can be accurately adjusted, 
entire freedom from breakage in competition with frames 
of cast iron, and the decrease in weight and great gain 
in durability. The center section is so finely fitted to 
upper and lower portions of the I that the joints are 
not discernible to the eye. The tubes are made of highly 
polished gun metal, and can be quickly adjusted without 





Rollis 


a tool of any kind. The knurled screw caps on each end 
of the spirit tubes bear against the openings in the frame 
where the tubes are held, thus enabling the user to make 
a perfect adjustment with thumb and finger by simply 





These rings are made in round, square or triangular 
form. Samples of the various styles are placed on dis- 
play cards from which to retail them, each ring being 





Fig. 1.—Open. Fig. 3.—How to Open 


or Close. 


Fig. 2.—Closed. 


held by a metal clip. The rounds and squares measure 
inside %, 1 and 1% inches, the triangular being in pro- 
portion. They are made both of nickeled steel and Ger- 
man silver nickeled. Another combination not here illus- 
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Adjustable Sheet Steel Level. 


trated is that of a 1-inch round ring with a small tool 
attached. The tool is a combined screw driver, watch 
case opener and rule graduated by sixteenths up to 1 
inch, the blank being 244 inches long over all. 
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Auto Hand Spring Winder. 


The Best Tool Company, Boston, Mass., whose product 
is marketed by the Smith & Hemenway Company, 29 
Broadway, New York, have put out the Auto hand spring 
winder, here shown. Fig. 1 illustrates the method of us- 
ing it, Figs. 2 and 8 demonstrating its adaptability for 
hand or power work, with mandrel in vise or lathe. It 
is made in two sizes—No. 633, 5 inches long, and No. 634. 
91% inches long. The former is made to manipulate wire 
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mandrel for that purpose, and the operation can begin, the 

size of the product depending on diameter and length of 

mandrel. It will be seen that special springs can easily 

be improvised if wire and proper mandrel are at hand. 
a nn ee 


Improved Roller Bearing Barn Door Hanger 
and Track. 


The accompanying cuts show the improved roller bear- 
ing barn door hanger and track recently brought out by 


Fiy. 1.—-Auto Hand Spring Winder in Operation. 


in Brown & Sharpe gauges Nos. 36 to 12, inclusive, No. 
634 handling wires in gauges 24 to 3, inclusive. The 
tension and spacing plates are of Coe bronze, with mai- 
leable iron handles. The tension plate is so made as to 


Fig. 2.—Winding a Spring by Hand. 

space the intervals of each turn in widths of 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 7-32 inch, the large tool being arranged for 3, 4, 5, 
7 and 8-32 inch spacings. In use with any of the wires 
within tool limits it is only necessary to loosen the bind- 


Fig. 3.—Winding a Spring in Lathe. 


ing nut, revolve the plate until the required width is 
reached and retighten. One end of the wire coil is then 
passed from the rear through the hole which feeds to the 
tension plate, through an aperture in the axle to space 
between plate and body of tool, and then to a hole in the 


the Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. The company state 
that while the hanger is constructed along the lines of 
several well-known makes, they have embodied all the 
best features of others, and have brought the standard of 


THE 
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Fig. 1.—Improved Roller Bearing Barn Door Hanger. 


workmanship to a high grade. The wheels are all care- 
fully centered and bored so as to run true and not to 
scrape and bind on the track. The axles and roller bear- 
ings are made hard so as to prevent wear, while the axle 
is securely locked against turning in the case. The track, 


Fig. 2.—Track for Roller Bearing Barn Door Hanger. 


as will be seen, is practically the same as commonly used. 
The company state that they have recently installed spe- 
cial machinery to make this line of goods and that they 
give special care to every detail of manufacture. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH 43, 


THE 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


hat is, 
er, are printed in Italics, 
erwise stated, represent 
iinable by the fair retail H 
iufacturers or jobbers. Very 
s often command higher 
juently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.— Quotations 


oman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
correctness. 


wonsible for their 
prices to the small trade, 
the fair retail trade, 





those which are made by 
and 
those 
ardware 


prices, 


from manufacturers or 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


one manufac- 
the prices named, unless 
current in the market 
trade, whether from 
small orders and broken pack- 
while lower prices are 


more than 


as 


printed in the ordinary type 


They 
prices 


usually represent 
being obtainable 
jobbers. 


lower 





the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 
A Axles— Iron or Steel 
brasives— Concord, Loose Collar.,...... 5@5«e 

\ lamite in Carloads: ; Concord. Solid Collar........ 5@54e 
CrYBtAl..oeserecesrere cae # ton ee eek 5 RN io. onae ens L@4oc 
GPO «+ gas stgencnusoens ¥ ton S120@10 | No. 114 Com. New Style. ......: Lla@sc 


See also Emery. 


Adjusters, Blind— 
Don.estie, #@ doz. $3.00............ 
North’s . 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent.. és 

Tapliu *s Perfection. . ; 

amnshuaiiton~iee ¢ icone Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anvils—American— 
as nand Hammer,Wrought #D8!$e@8s%4¢e 
biel vacent Trenton, .......% BD vogue 
Eagle Anvils wh T74@TME 
Hay-Budden, Wro ught vad4e 
Horseshoe brand, V rought. «++. B@9'4¢ 


Imported— 
Peer Wright & Sons..... ......% B l0¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15104 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, & 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Hull Bros, Co....... pitninenannd.-qudil 30&5% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur........ 70@10@75% 


Boreng Machine Augers. ...6634@?0* 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist........60@b60d 10% 
Jennings Pattern ... 50@10k5@60% 










rord’s Auger and Car Bits......... 40855 
pecstnee Pat. Auger Bits..........+0+ 25% 
Jennings & Co.: 

See t. lip. R. Jennings’ list 25&10¢ 

No. 30. KR. cengingy List. . ide 
Russell Jennings’............. 25K1OK 20% 
L’Hommedieu ‘ar Bits on endl — 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits........... 
Millers’ Falls .cccccccsecccecsces “oiba ee 
Pugn’s Black... ose es eoceccccecesce DOS 
Pugh’s Jenni ng ” Pattern. o002d0% 
Snell's A’ ite..... nut ***760% 
Sneil’s Bel “Fan ers’ Bits.... 50&10¢ 


Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... 60% 
ba aa s Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ 
ist) 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Ciark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # dox.. 226; 
» No. 2, $158.. . 00&10% 


Ford’s, * Clark’ 's Pattern ane -u& @60E 
9. I Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. -25&10% 
WOW. v0 aradbaigeicagecesion eeersccoccced 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $3. 0@S.25 
German Pattern......gro. $4.50@4.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $10.00@11.00 







GMO, 0.05004) etbnented 6+ 6cvesececcs Les 
ew PRPs. capeexad ae <ascages +--+ -25&10% 
Univeraal = ......0 puiidenaa noeuscsed 20% 
Wood's Universal........ 00s cnedeesocee 25% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Forde, ewww sap didiectecad nde ah ghee once 
Suell’s 00+ e40% 
C.K. Je nnings & 
lommealeu’s «+e 15194 
Wala caccastchces cantibvens "B81¢K 10% 


Awl Hafts, See Ha/ts, Awi. 
Awis— 
wl Awls: 
(Ondled..oceeeceeeeG?0. $2.75@3.00 
( thandled, Shouldered.gro.63@66c 
Uuhandled, Patent,,...gro. 66@70e 
Pey 4wils: 
pane enens .--.grW. $1@34c 

Chen Shouldered. obi: Oc 
‘teh Avis! Te 
cndled, Common.,.gro. $3./ 4.00 
indled, Cones. G74, $11. ro ee 
vood.. 40% 


by) 


Hi t oeesetoces 


Awl and Too! 
vets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
First Qualéty ...... + + -$5.50@6.00 
s Ud Quabity. .cccecesccchh. 75@5. 25 


Sle Grease—see Crease, 


Azle 


No. 2 Solid Collar............44%@5“e 
Nos. 7,8, 11 and 12...... 60&5@60k 10% 


OO: 1800 Th... . odciccess 60, 5@608 10% 
Pe CRO EN kcenatcs ceavkwa 698 10@,70% 
ro eS 60810@,* 0% 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord. not turned., 


Ib. 44D hiec 
Common and Concord, turned antes 
lb. i@b\4e 
Half Patent. ...<.cccce ---lb. I@IMC 
Bait — Fishing— 
Heaudryx: 
i EG wéeieckene nada cdasnapuannseeall QS 
PL bdo ddan ateawaschesevan Seceeoucs 23% 
Competitor Batt. ....0.....4-+++040. 205% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... ....ccccoeeeeee508 
Puilman’s ......... O LEO Ceccaseceseusde 60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances........... 6O@60&5% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances. .......... 40&10% 
StraightBalances, ...........--++ «+. 40% 
Circular Balances ...... .... ..se-e 50% 
SE ae er 
PN etindkeidnasicccatndn, 560006 50% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Db. . per lb.. 
38@3 Lge 
‘ _Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..... ® gro, $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, "EAOB105 
Chattillon’s No. 1....... ainbadaddisengaul 
Chattillon’s No. 2 iebdaudete e<ocese 40% 
Ege— 
oe # Bro........ oseee $15.00 
National # gro. 
No.1 Dover, Family size .. $7.00 
No.2 Dover, OEE SOs viknesssceaas 14.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No, 69 Improved Dover...... ann Ab0 
No. 75 Improved Dover........... 36.50 
No. 100 improved Dover.......... $7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d, . .88.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No, 152 ae d Dover, Hotel, T’d..$17.00 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbler...... $8.50 


No.202,Imp"d Dover Tumbler,Tin’d. $9.50 
re. _ Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 7 
00 


wel. W. G, Co., Buffaio’ 
Wonder oe & Co.).. ..# gro. net, $6.00 
Bello 
Blachewith standard List. .75@75&5% 
Blacksmiths’ — 
Inch.. 30 32 3 36 88 0 
Fac t.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 615 
Extra Length: 


Each. $4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| & 
Molders— = 
Inch....++ 10 12 th 8% 
Tc énee $8.50 10.00 13.00 | = 
Hand— q 
Fraelce, +0 Te I eS 
DOZ...0.++- $4225 4-50 5.00 6.50 7.75 
ells— Cow— 
inary ecvecese FSM 754 10% 
High grade, . ..+.....70810Q108 10054 
JOEBOT ...cccccccccccscccece Crecercce 75k 10% 
Texas Star........... Ccccccecccesccesccs 50% 
Door— 
Abbe’ evong.. ss 





Barton Gon, 
Home, R. & 


*epecgsees 


wate. 
Lever and Pull, Sargent 8 ...808 1L0&10% 


*;.55& 10% 


Yankee Gong..... Sabeenseeseoussoedcadial % 
Hand- 
Hand Bells, Polished, Bra ee 
oe Qook i 
aaa cc eeunisantt an ws A —— 
Wickel Plated... ....6..0000- SI@M50B5% 
Swiss , +++ 0000 -CO@b0ETIGS 
Cone’s Glune Hand Beils.- ~ Bilg@%314@ 10% 
Stiver Chime....... a duite as B3YG@221G& 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Form Bells........ lb. 2@2'4e 
Steel Alloy Chureh and School. . i 
bB0QOH0k: 
janet & Stamp'g Co Gs ig | 
Table Call Bee... ....c.cscce oe Sale 
Trip Gong Bells... H&10@60o< 


[RON 





AGE. 


1904 


price of the goods in question ranges from 
discount. 


count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor 
manufacturers see the advertising columns and also 
issued June, 


of 
IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 
classified list of 
serves aS a DIRECTORY of 
trades. 

Standard Lists. 
Lists 
leading goods. 


-A new 


Additions and Corrections. 
with 


suggest any improvements 


the products of 
the Iron, 


edition 
” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 





33'/, per cent. dis- 
addresses 
THE 

gives a 
and thus 
Machinery 


the names and 
1903, which 
our advertisers 
Hardware and 


of “Standard Hardware 


-The trade are requested to 
a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Beilting— Rubber— 


Agricultural ( Low Grade), .75@75@5% 


Common Standard........ 70@ 70k 10% 
4 eee -. 65@70% 
titcded vinencencee HORS @ 60k 10% 
High Grade....... « «++ SIRS M50E 10% 


Boston Belting Co.- 
Seamless Stitched 
Boston 
Niagara.... 


impertal...... 5&5¢ 


Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@60B5¢ 
Regular Short a 608 10@60€# luck 10% 
Standard . ccccccese« O@DI0P FS 
Light Standard. Sevdedannsenanguttee 
Cut Leather Lacing.. oe. O08 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, ‘per sq. ft..18¢ 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 40% 

Crees River Tire Benders and Verne. 

Det serodé Stoddard’, 8 L ightni ng Tire Up- 
setters, No. 1, ; No. 2, $7.25; No. 
8, $10.50; No. 4, ques: No. 5, $20.50. 


Bicycle Goods— 

John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list ; 
CNL 6 5 sb b66ncek cccpeusecencis sedans ee 
i. a eucedesdoddsapesqeeusss 50% 
CN « Sida daiecenntdih ohudesinuneiee 
Re cacewcaseces ceeesecccecses meanaee 60% 
Bits— 


Atiger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden 708 10Q@75 B5% 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 
ent Sheaves 50& 10s 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock -_, i 


EOE 0 is ous duntinnceapneneseseusenaio’’ 
Stowell’ s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... Boar 
Stowell’s Self Loading. ...............++ 60% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 

Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, @c...... 308 10@/08 10% 

Boits— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage.........75>@75e10% 
Phila. Lagle, $3.00 list May 2 Ph, *9G..0. 

30. DS0R5% 
Bolt Ends. list Feb.14,°95..... . e108 
RSs cdénccessxacd 75 10@, 75h 154 


Machine with C & T. Nuts... .70@10¢ 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 


Die aces ..)-8 4 5 6 8 


Per doz...90.26 30 39 A? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot : 
FaeR. ..cses eucaee 8 10 
Per doz.. wer $1 00 1.25 1.7 
Cast Tron Chain. Flat, , Japan ned: 
Inch. ....++ eee 10 
Per d0B....0..00 $0.75 5 1.08 1.30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
TneR..cecccicccce 6 3 10 
Per d0Z...0.+2.- $0.57 0 1.00 
Wrt Barrel, Jap’d.75@10@75& 10a: 10% 


oe 


Wrought ronzed.OL5@50k 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. K..50@10@60é10% 
Wrought Shutter. . 00108 10@6005¢ 
Wroauaht Square Neck......: 5O0@50& 10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50@50010% 
Ives’ Patent Door 


Stove and Plow— 


Plow ... 60@6085% 
MOOG ccctencousesceccs SOB5@30 8 105% 


Tire— 
724@ 72468 10% 
Aili tien oma 30Q@S0B5 % 
Americar Screw Com 
Norway Phila.. list Ter ant 16, °34......80¢ 


Eagle Phila. list Cet. 14, 4. 2 
Bay State, I'«t Vee, 28, '9.. 721 






i“ 
. 
‘ 
+ 


eens 


2 





Franklin Moore Co.: 
we Phila., list Oct. 16, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 


"84.... 








Eclipse, list Dec. 28, ’-9 2 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99......... ..7246% 
Norway Phila., list es OE aida 80% 
Upson Nut Co,: 
FIO We cccccccescctessccovenssess 724 
Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
| en t I's 134 2 
Per doz.. $1. 30 5,00 &.75 7.25 
M.S ncasaakie ted —e 214 


Per Doz.... $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Nite. Co., “No. 1, $1.25; No. 





2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each........... 25% 

Boxes, Mitre— 
C. B. Jenmings® & Ce... .vcccccccccee. 25&10% 
DR vcicduraddanuce tudsdatedenius 15&10% 
Perfection....ce.-sece eeeccece B doz. $.:6 00 
ae megudequse ceqsupees 40% 

Braces— 

Note.— Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@ 1.25 
I in dase casccus SORIERIOSSORIOS 
Fray’s Genuine Spomeee Bocdsac HO 
Fray’s Nc.70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 

Ge ddnteenncanegeadacessuqcese anes .60% 
C. E. Jennings & Co. - HORSE 10% 
Mayhew’'s Ratghet..........cesccccccces 604 
Mayhew’ 8 Quick Action Hay Patent. .50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........... R108 
P.,S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65% 

Brackets— 
Wroucht Steel. .......0. - 80@,808: 10% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 

Full cases......... dounetnauns 80&10&10% 

BrOROM CASES. ...-.scceccccescess 80& 10% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. . 80% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets... Wk 10% 
aaa 15% 
Stowell’s Sink.. .... +020 OS 


Western, W. G. Ca., Wire... 


Bright Wire Gsedo-tes 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Western, W.G. Co. eessaedileaniasa 804 
Wire Goods Co.. ‘ sosebuieelnel 75&10% 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 
Bucks 
Hooster........... qeaeeqeeeee # gro. 336.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list Sept., °96.....30@304'5% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. eeeeeeeceeserseeee DUS 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad.........50@50@10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.,. .....40@50¢@104 


L008é Joint... cecseee-s 2085@70410% 
Lo00sé Pin......-00« -- 0k5@70¢ 10% 
Mayer's Hinges. dvetipes 708 5@ 708-108 
Parliament Butts....... 7085@, 708 104 


Wrought Steel— 








Table and Back eg ccosésagtte ) & 
Narrow and Broad.. a 76% = 
Freetdis TRG... ncancoecece 7db108 %| < 
EGGED FP idéadedd ntigdss¢dchtedes = 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple tin r= 
3) 120% ae 
Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.7odivg | = 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside R 
Blind Butts...... + O5B10% } ey 
Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 sertes........... 5% 
1200 series. . “ati B60 gepigg: a iSsigs 
200, 300,600 an 0 series... 
ae a 4081 
706 a epee 
Hendryx Enameled... sonnenes Beis 
Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong.........per lb,.4 
Sharp, 1 prona... “Dr lb, tigen ge 


Perkins’ Blunt Toe... _centa eD 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.......cents, # ® .415 





Tt 


Can Openers—see Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 


3 8 
Illinois Pattern. $1 50 2.00 
lowa Pattern... .... 2% 35 

20 30 83640 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2,75 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.50 2.00 


Cans, Oill— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cane: 
3 gal. 


$45.00 64, ‘20 129.60 gro., net 
Caps—Percussion- 

iy -wceeessobsheseseens e. -60C 

.. per M $4@35-¢ 

-- per MLODL5c 

.. per M 505? 

secccccccccceseees DOP M 62Q63: 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. 20855 

B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shelis) 
$2.00 per M 20% 

All other primers per M. $1. 52Q31.60 


Cartridges- 
Blank Cartridges: 
82 C. F., $5.50 


22 cal. Rim, $1 50 

32 cal. Rim, $2.75. . 
B. B. Caps, Con.,Ball ‘Swod.. 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball 
Central Fire 
Terget and Sporting Rifle. soeaee 5 
Primed Shelis and Builets..... 151% 
Rim Fire Sporting. ........cecee0e+! 50% 
Rim Fire. eee ag eae ae « ASKIS 


10 gal. 
2.25 
2.50 


each. 
eaca, 
qts. 
each 
each. 


ee 10k5% 
15% 


on ie 
0. tut Show Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 
poasters— 

seee- 0@704 10% 


60B5Q@60K& 10% 
T5@75R5E 
FOK10% 
T0810 
Gem (Koller Bearing) os 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
Smith & Hemenway ©». 
Standara Ball Bearing... 
Tucker’s Patent low list 
Yale (Double Wheel) low lis 


Lattice were Cate. 


Shain, Cc 
American. "Co el Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-10 “% 5-16 7-16 9-16 
8.00 5.80 4.15 3.75 3.60 3.50 3.45 
% 4 %*% Ito 14 inch. 
8.3) $3.25 3.50 3.15 per lool. 
German Coil.........-+ +.» COL1OG10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... .60@10@6v@ 10k 104 
Cayee Halter Chains, list July 24, 
60£10L10@ 708 10% 
60@ 604k Ue 
ease Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W 'estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, . Straight, with ring. ..$24. - 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring .. $24.50 
6%— 8-2, Straight, with ring.. $98.00 
6%—10-2. Straight, with ring ..%33.09 
Add 2¢ paw for Hooxs. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair ur higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
COLS@ UL 10K5S 


Miscellaneous— 
— Chain, list July 10, aone - 
Od 10% 
Brass. Dengodio tix 
Safety Chain........ + 0+: 70K10@ 75 B5% 
mp Chain......+..lb 444@4s4c 


Gal. 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
TROT ..00000.cncdreveedeesconce -- ++ 40825 


Niagara Colland Halter: 5@50&5% 

Niagara Cow Ties.. 45&5@50% 1 0&5" 

Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50 85% 
Wire oe Go.: 


U 


Chalk—( From Jobber) 
Carpenters’ Blue 
Carpenters’, Red 
Carpenters’, White .........g! 

Ree also Crayons. 

Checks, Door— 
Bardsiey’s 
QORRMDOIR....0.0505scccvccccesccccccces 50&10% 
Eelipse 

Cnests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 

Boys’ Chests, with Tools 


Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools 

Farmers’, SerOrery etc, Chests, 
with Too dog 

Machinists’ ‘and r mi Fitters’ sam, 


Empty 50% 
C.E. Teas. & Co.'s Machinists’ Toot 
Ches 8....... Ccccccccccccessvecces 334k 104 
Chisels— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard TAst..0...+0 Aan 70@7: 10% 
Buck Bros ..... a sabenmen . 30% 
Charies Buck . -304 
c. = “Jennings: & Go. Socket ct Pirmer 
10% 
Cc. . Jenin & Co. Socket Framiag 
“ = 60& 108 
Swa 


Ste oe 708 

Le iL 7. “Waite. 0 eens cee * 30@3085¢ 
Tanged— 

Tanaed Firmers.... MOBS QW 108 


Buck Brees... 
Charles Buck 


on t Fatent In 


THE IRON 


C, E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181 


1634&10% 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.ib, 13@1 
Jold Chisels, fair — 11@ 1. 2¢ 
on femen co ordinary. .1b.9 @lue 


mS h hycke eac oh $8.00.. 
Pratt's Positive Drive 


Blacksmiths’. ..... 

Skinner Patent ( *hueks : 
Combsaation Lathe Chucks 
Drill Chucks, Patent and po 
Drill Chucks, New Model. : 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . 
Improved Pianer Chuck». 
Universat Lathe Chucks....... 
Face Pilate Jaws.... 

Standard Tool Co : 
Improved Drill Chuck. . 

Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination 
Czar Drill .. 
Combination Geared Scrol 
Geared Scroll 
Independent wooct 
Inlependent Steel...........seeee ++: 
Union Drill. .......0-cccsscccees orcccccdie 
Universal 50% 
Independent [ron Face | lat» Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 
A Oe rr ry 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill % 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Giant Drill, Improve i 45% 
GPR BOUL. 0 soc ccvecccctecccscevesee 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe 


Ciamps— 
ustable, Hammers’ 20@20 
Cabinet Sargent’s ‘ Saal 
Garrioge = ers’, P., : 
Makers’ “Sargent’s er $3 .... 608 
Bes" ~ ‘arallel,. : 1B¥g& 104% 
Linemans’ Utica Drop Forge ‘& Tool Co40¢ 
Saw Clamps. see Vises. Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable .........! 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary. 4 


Sidewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel. ....® dox. $4.95 net 
a tne All Steel... .# dow. $3.24 net 
WwW. &C, Snank, 14 eel, #d z., 7H in., 
$3. 00; Sin., $3.2 


Cleavers, Butchers’ - 
Foster Bros.. Tk 
New Haven age Tool Go.’s 458 
Fayette R. — “3814 184108 
L. & 1. J. White. .....c.ccccce 


Clippers— 
Chicago Plexible Shaft neal 
93 Chicago Horse 
14902 Chicago Horse 
2uth Century Horse, each, $5 eo 
Lightning Belt $1! 
Chicago Belt 
Stewart’s Patent Shee 
Finger Nail cli 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
inch.. : -70810% 
Norway, and 5-16 incn, .70@70¢- 10% 


Cloth ana Netting, Wire 


Bra 
Cocks ass— 
Hardware’ lis By 
Compression and Plain Bibbs 


652 10@70% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, €c.. 
Cocks.... 


65R5@ T0K5E 
Goftee lis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars, Dog— 
Brass, Walter B Stevens & Son's list.40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B, Stevens & 
_. gi. See O* 
Leather, Walter B. Stev ens & Son slisti0g 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Sta:nping Co 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 


Comoasses Dividers, &c, 
Ordinary Goods .......75@5@75@ 10% 
Bemis & Call Haw. & Tool Co.: 

Dividers 

Calipers, Double 

Calipers, Inside or Outsid 

Calipers, Wing 

Compasses 

Compressors, Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ # doz -$2.580 

Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 

L. C. 1. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nes'ed. 
A. Eastern. 757% 75C2 44% 

B. Eestern .75@10R24R 8 75R7% 

Central..... 75&744% 

Southern .. 70#10% 

S.Western.. 708&76% T0de24% 
Terms, 0 days, 2% cash, 10 days. Factory 
shipments generally delivered, 

See also Have hs. 


Soolers, ,Water- re 
uahenter st. ¥ $1. 60, $1.80 #3. 10 270 
a ea. $1. - $2. to = .40 a 
Gaiv. Lined Ea. $1. 85 $2.00 $2.2 92.00 #3. 
Ga,v. Lined side . handles 


Gal. 
Each. $1 3s 2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4. +s. 25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
ord— — 
Braided, Drab.. lb. 35c 
Braided. White, ‘Com. ’ Ib. "23@25c 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........10. W@io¥e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ....0@25c 
Fatent Russia ............lb. ..@lic 
Cable Laid Russia . @ilbe 
India Hemp. Braided..... ..@l8e 
India —- + oo . lb. 129@18e 
. Twisted 16.1? 12% 


4 


ers— 
oz. net $2.00 


AGE. 


Anniston Cordage Co.: 
Old more pee.t Tw 
Anniston, Nos.7 tol. pm 
Old Colouy, Nos vto 12. “RRB ¢ 
Anniston rab, Nos.7 to 12...@ 30 ¢ 

» Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6% B, 24¢; 

Os. ¢ LO 1g 
Eddvstone Braided Cotton .No.6 ® ® 27¢ 
aan pony Cable Laid Italian. No.7 to 
+ 


ES 


Braided Cotton. 
RDM ¢ 


Peerless : 
“able Lald Italian 
Cable Laid Russian, 
Cable Laid India, 
Braided India hvmines bse che tee 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12 
Braided, Drab Cotton 
Rraided, Italian Hemp 
Braided, linen : 
Rraided, White Cotton or Spot. ® B 4: 
Massachusetts, White ed: 
Massachusetts, Drab 
Pnoentx, White, No's 7 to 12 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
—_— Lake: 
SR Oy 660.00 cicccececce eoeee 
A duality, White, 3 
quality; Drab, . 
hale , White, 
{ 


Hemp, a 
a Wir 

List Oct.,°00.. 

Cradies— 


re, ‘Picture—_ 
.- 85h10@S85L 108 1085% 
GIG, cc ccvccescc.ccccccccechPISKs 
nn rayons— 


Vhite Rounu Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
oak 100 gro., %. 00, at factory, 
D. M. Steward Mfg. C 
Jumbo Crayons x 
Metal Workers’ Crayons. +. $2. 50 R 
Sonpstone Pencils, round, flat | 2 
or square gr.$1.50}°S 
Bolling Vill Crayons.. _— $2.50 | 
Railroad Crayons (com 
sition) gr. P32. 00 
Zelnicker's Lumber: 
ted, Blue, Green 8 gro. $6.50 
Black 
See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shopherde’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........ oe $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light oz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—See eae Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Vietor Garden ...... 


Cut 7s 
International silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1847..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 
Anchor # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. .# doz. $250 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Medium — doz. $3.00 
No, 77 a Knives......# doz. $2.50 


eeevce cevececeBOS 


fed Devi 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Woodward 


‘j : e 
* aio $25 $50 $60 
1g OGRA SE 

#2. 25 s 50 $6 
oongse RAKEMs 


°s14100 $17.00 w8ee $30.00 


gin enidhad a bg 
Little Giant, ™ “dos.: so" 
Hoe” 30: 3 310 312 Gon" 
00 $48.00 $44.00 $73.00 $68.00 
N.E oo l ORO ckssncansctsan 40% 


New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. ahaico 00. 105 


Rugswin Food No. 1, No. 2, 00 
eee Bae’ 
Sterling 


--40@40&1 
No 1...,$2.00 each No. @.. oe eac 
Woodrutf's, # doz 


Ideal . 


Slaw and ‘cin 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
siete Queers 25 5 Tad eae 
raut Cutters 36 x x eocee 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co. - 
# doz. $8.00 


Combined 8 Cutter and Corn 
Grater 
Sterling $6.90 each 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr.. ~$o96836 
Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap......doz. 98 $1.50 
Enterprise Ot 
National, # doz. No. 1,82 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. ‘2. 
Sargent’s No ‘2and”! 


Ww 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $14.00... 
Bonney’s 


Diggers, Post Hole, ae 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 

Twan's Improved Post Hoie Auger. 40855 

a 8 -. rae Pattern Post Hole 
ugers, 

Iwan’s Pieteonon Post Hole 


oz. $8. 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post —_— Diggers, 
# doz ee $7. 


Kohler 8 Universal.. 
Kohler’s Little Giant. 
Kohler’s Hercules. . 
Kohler’s In — 
Kohler’s Rival..... 
Kohler? s Pioneer 


Bivide 


creer 

Phillips's st stvle E, gm TTT ? aoe. $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, % in. # doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, stvle x-y, -# y= $11.00 
Vorter’s Plain, No, 02. $6 75 
Porter’ 's Ornamental, No. 70.8 lia. $10.50 
Porter's No. 99 0 
Porter's No, 44 


March 10, 1904 


| Drawers. Money - 

| Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ® doz. § 
No. 6,with Beil, $10.00; No. 6,with G 
Siu. 30. 

Tucker's apt. Alarm Till No.1, ® a 
$13; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, §\ 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill,.ea 


Breast, Millers Falls 
Breast, P.. 8. & W 408 
Goodell Automatic Drills. A0&5@408 | 0g 
seas 8 Automailc — Nos. 24 
162 


& 
sabsadt 's Drill Points... 16 
Millers Falls Automatic Driits.. 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, Parker’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s 
Ratchet, wr pianer 
Whitney’s Hand rritl, ‘No. i, 316, 00 
Adjustable, No. 10 
Twist oan: 
Blt Btodhe. ocve..scie 60 10@, 608 104 [ox 
Taper and Straight Shank ..... 
608 10@60E 10d 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits,.per doz. . 446 0% 
Balser’ sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz 
neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 4-in., 8.40 
Back Bros’ Screw Driver Bits 4 
GBTRIIOR, occcesccccesecees 00 cove ; 
Edson 
Fray’ s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 
Gay's Double Action tchet. 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&10@508 108108: i 
Hurwood. 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. 
Mayhew’s Monarch 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21. 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 4% 
Never Turn 
New Bagiend Specialty Co. 
Sargent & Co.’ 
Nos. 1 and 80. beadeeenvannceneed SUK 10& 0% 
Nos. 50 and 55 


eae & Hemenway C 0 We 
H. D. Smith & Co's, Perfect Handle.. .40¢ 
Staniey 8 R. & L. Co.’s 
No. Sev eenunes Handless0@00& 104: 0% 
No. 8 70@70&10&10% 


0¢ 
50% 


Save Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. . < 
Bee cto aseeeenee 
B. OURS vile 16005 ccc ance SOB WA 
Central.... 
Southern.. pant 75h 16744 
S. Western... 2...” Td 1d 5¢ 
Terms, 2% for cash. "Factory shipments 
deneralin delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments 
Perfect Elbows (5.8. & Co.).. 


Emery, Turkish— 
4toL.é 54,to0150 Flour 
Dine deus a0 © Ih 5¢ 5%c Se 
Ib, 54e E%e Sie 
lh Se 6e 
10-Ib cans. 10 in case 646 te 6e 
10-lb.cans.less thani0.10e 10¢ se 


Norr.—Jn lots lt 03 tonsa discount of 
10gi8 given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
TD '\..6¢ casatrencianss 
ast are 


Cord and Weight— 
BED knctcccsricdcce dodeddedcvcnsctesdesced 4s 


on PY yoore— 
Lined 
Metalic K . Lewtherttadeot? od 108 
Red Cedar... ..cecccccces HO@QME 108 
gen a 708 10@,75% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

Metal Key . 60&104 

ran thnnhevbbightaddonebtss dikeien +: 60% 

West Lock.. .... OLS 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. . 406 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke ‘ 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Meta Key. 50% 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60¢ 
John Sommer’s pigmond Lock .. 40% 
John Sommer’s I. X. .. Cork ined. ..50¢ 
John &cxuumer s Reliable Cork Lined 


50& 104 
Jonn Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. .\(t 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork |.ined. 50S 
John So:nmer'’s No Br nd, Ce lar.....50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. 40 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar’ Proof, N. P 


roved i and % inch 
seit 7 ¥ 


eee aoe. noo. 
OZ. $3tl 
Lane’s, # ¥ dos. $36.00 


Felic late ery 408108 
e ates— 
rb Soe Plates, ee 
—vomestic— 
ileg=| ist revised Nov. 1, 189¥, 
Best Brands......... 7085 Q 20k 10k 
Standard Brands. 75@56@75e 10016 
Second Quality.....75@10@10@s0e5* 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July et, 


-50R108 
50% 


"D7 occccccceves 


vi latures, Grindstone 


t Prices: 
«en Bn. D0 4 
gi0s 
608 


Sargent’s 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger es 
# doz. 34, 00 


Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Ex ‘ra 
Hea 5010 c108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Hixtures Ligh a 


e108 


Fodder s 
Compre. 


usesere= 








33% 
ae L0¢ 
fd 


be 


y doz. 
40% 
% 


50% 
dos 
) 50¢ 
ORNs 
40) 
..004 
& lie 
R14 
H& 104 
B0¢ 
50% 
O& 10% 
Wa 04 
O& 14% 
Wee 
.. AOS 


O0& 108 
& 10% 


..508 
10% 
104 


zed 


10% 
OWES 
10% 
16298 
Oakss 


ments 


hows, 


. 60% 
30% 





‘lour 
sue 
3'e 


ee 
Ke 
unt of 


sice 
mon 


& 10% 
50% 


- 


E108 
Kt 108 
Wt 10% 
75% 


}& 104 
. 604 
A104 
. 408 
. 506 
pe 1L0S 
. O0¢ 

10% 

504 


d 
e104 
Wo 
50% 
506 
404 


5t 
5 


& 108 
wlot 
es 


ib 
ib 10% 
Oe 5S 


March 10. 1904 


Forks— 
Buse Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; 
Hay, 2 tine,..... 508 10R5% 








toys’. & Fish, 2 tine. + ooo ER 
Hay'& Boys’, 3 tine.... .. 60R5% 
lay & Boys’,4 tine ....... 6634% 
‘hampion Hay « « 069G% 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine 69% 
leader, 4 tine .. . a 65% 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steel - 40420% 
Vanure,4 tine ..... ...60@15&8\4¢ 
Vanure, 5 and 6 tine,.... 6634k2 
a ar 700244 
Potato Digger, 6 ‘ire - 40L1 & 
Sugar Beet... ode . 40L10% 
Coke & Coal weuee Lok10¢ 
Heavy Mill & Street or 654 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. 
Victor, BY cee sccccce 
Vietor, Manure..... . ... ‘ 
ee” | See cece. veces. WORE 
CRANMIIOT FEIN wn xe crcte0 dive ceccded AB 6S 
hampion, Manure. ............0.. 608204 
SRI, GEE s adneccives Oe. cevcses 6634854 
olumbla, Manure ...... .......6. 70% 
re slumbla, = a jesvese .70%104 
Hawkeye oor ar e 
“$9.00; 6 tine, $6.00. y 4 tine 7 
& C. Potato Digger........... -60& 124% 
hen ne Hay. cccereee  GCOR1LNRDS 
Acme Manure, 4 tine......... 60&20&7'4% 
Dakota Header..... sspuadeeebanane 65& 15&54 
Jackson Steel Barley. 65& 1555, 
Pe I vtndnnctntos¢ha0eensens 6H_T 


W. &C. Favorite Wood Rariey + tine, 
# doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons 


Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey...........e.+0 # doz. $13.00 


Frames— Saw— 
White, Straight Bar.per doz. 75@80vc 
Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00 $1.25 
Red. Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers ice Cream— 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pana, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet 


HON  ccccece: 0c cecevvccevee Pee 

Cotton, ‘ 40 | 3 
Waterproof Single Taned..3,6)}™ 
Waterproof Dowole Taped. .i.40| < 
Weterproof Triple Taped. 5.15 J 7 


Gates, Molassesand Oil- 
Stebbins’ Pattern,....30@5@s0k1°0k5% 


Cauges— 
Marking, Mortise, @c....... 
50k 105 @54 108 10858 
Chapin-Stephens Co.;: 
Marking, Mortise, etc. 5W&10@W& 104104 
Scholl's Patent........ W& LL@5UE 10& 10% 
Door Hangers Sescevenss occesee vee 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge..........0.++ 08 & 10% 
stanley R, & L. Co.’s ‘Butt & oes 
GR ccte.ccucnacde = SESSSRI SS IOS 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.. ‘ 
Wire, Morse’s.... dubéu 
Wire P.. Se We MO veh d onacoacint “g0810% 


Cimlets— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1. . 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3 5 
Nail, Wood Handled, rea 

‘0. $1.75@2.00 

Spike, Wood Handled. haan ted 
gro. $!, 25@',.50 

Class, AmericanWindow 
See Trade Report 


Classes, Level-— 
Chapin-Step! nels Co... . H@6IX&10&10% 


Clue—Liquid Fish— 


oso seen 





Bottles or Cans, with Brush. . ..25@50% 
Cans (% pls., pts., qts., gal., 
Ohi anon ns c hac ces 25@/,8% 


International Glue Co (Martin’ S). w 


1& 10 @5I% 

Crease, Axie— 
Common Grade,.......gro. $'."0@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ... 10-1 pails, ea. 45¢ 


Dixon’s E verlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1) 
$1.20; 2 $2.00 
Crips, Nipple— 
Perfect N.ppls Grips... ......... 402 10&2% 


Gridds a Soapston 
Pike M “ scee.s OAS x33 }4e LOS 
_Grindstones- 
Bicyele Kinery Grimder.............. $6.50 
hicycle Grindstones, each ......$2.50.3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co 
imeeen ed Family Grindstones, 
perivch, per doz........,. $2.00 
Pike Mowe: Kaife and Tool 
Grice Geen. . «4s stenent $4.00 
Velox Rall’ Beartog, inounted, Angle 
[rom Frames ...06 seee ceces . each, 25 


333% 


Ha A alters 2 and Ties— 


Core 





a os'6 6 dv dvlded 0 ob0s 060s soced 15K 2G 
reanainns cases WK5&K5SS 
Sisal Rope...... « -20& 


overt’s saddiery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters........ -70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. scone, 10% 
Siem Rope Halters -60& 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 


SINGS ME Bile seanesctes ceated ct 60& 10% 
Hammers-- 
Handled Hammers— 


ller’s Machinists’..40&10@40& 10@10¢ 
eller’s Farriers. ... Be 10S 406 108108 
vsgnetie tack, Nos. 1, a 8, $1.25, $1.50. 
p 7 40@40& O&T0€ 
eck, Stow & Wiieex:! seeee 408 10854 
; vette R, Plum at, BRI 
um al pS eQsbrsa 1! & 

Engineers’ ngs Penna wacshie ne 
&7 10&734&54 
Machinists’ Fie VR5@ IOS gas 
veting and Tinners’ 


A 


. 


THE 


Sargent’s C. S, New List............... 40% 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 lb. 


Keene lo ive 
lL er 
Over 5 lb...... . 1b. 80c\ 
Wilkinson’s Smitis. 


Axe, Pick, &c 
Hoe, Rake, &c........- 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &e.: 


4 Dix: 





Tong Handles............- L5@5 re 

Te POE eve rec cae 

Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
Atkins’ ; aveta 40854 
Champion ee cee s sees 4 S@45& 10% 
EE eA edu denccuctudccecees ais 


Mechanics’ Tool Handle.. 
Auger, assorted..... gro $2. 
Brad Awl......... GVO. $1.65@$1 
Chisel Handles: 


Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 

$2.L0@$2.65 
r,gro. ass‘d 
$2 15@$2.49 


Hickory Tanged Firme 


Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d, 


o1 75Q@31.95 


' 
lb hic »80@80£10% 
«+ I¥Qc@ 10¢ lb. 


Agricaitural Toot Handles— 
5% 
oe I@I0ES vk 


SOM, 82 33 


Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 


$1.45 @ $1.60 


Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$1.60@31.75 


File, assorted........ gro. $1.50@31. 40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c....... 50% 
hand Saw, Varnished, doz .80@8é5c 

Ed 65@75e 
Plane Handles: 

Jack doz.30c; Jack Borted...... 75¢e 


Fore, doz. .... 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving rool aun 
ST ckekweceun 
File and Awl 





Saw and Plane................. 4\@40 © LOG 

Screw Driver “40@40&10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 

Handles.... oeee DF S&LUG 
Nicholson Simplic ity File Handle, 

# gro.. ceeee cecece- -- BU.S81@S10 

Hanegers— 

Note.—tarn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted rev pair, without track 
and Pav or 1 or Hangers per double set 
with track. &e. 

Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 


Grovuve, Regular: 


Psi .8 &§. & 8.8 
£.50 


Single Doz.30.90 1.25 1.60 1,95 
Sarn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 
a 3 L 
Single Doz... ....$1. 30 1. 85 2 
Allith Mfg. Co. 
Reliaot No, 1. 
Reliabie No. 2.......... 
Cpmees boring Butt Co.: 








Ps nrc ddcnenn cdeceeerneeesses 
Oscliilating......... 
| i. Se eee 
Chisholm & Moore _— Co.: 
Baggage Car Door. .508 | 
ra 30% | 
ee cee Bebo gun ah cue dhe 506 | 
Cron« & C rrier Mfg.‘ o.: | 
'oose Axle .... oor AOS 
Roller ine I a id 60&10% 
Lane Bros. ‘' 
Parior, % all Be — bat gion oe . $4.15 
Parlor, Standard. . $3.5 
Parlor, New Model. asa aa ene 
Parlor New Champton -82.25 


Barn Door, Stanaard. d aseuiabs i 
DR BIPUILS ol. 2 Gee, <0 ca ecole anne $6.40) 
Covered Rebates acnewe nas 50&10&10% 


Sne ‘ial. .............. }0O&10& 025% 
Lawrence Bros : 
BEVORGD, 0 0cccescccsceccesscseeses 403% 
PE acctdédnsbaccce.caad 60&10% 
WE. . wcccceeecs eee ccceerseccccss 6 
Giant... 50&10¢ 
eee eetneee 
PORTUNOD: vacscscccceonsessscées 60&10% 
SE ce dis ithanedé doudebed 604% 
SN TOBE. «cians nis sous setae’ 60% 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; 
No. 46, 9.10 
Me Kinney Mig, Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15..........- 






No. 2, Standard, $158.. 
Hing ged Hangers, $14... . 0 
Meyers’ Stayon Ha xers....... eee 60% 
C.8. Smith tg. Co.; 
Lundy Parior TNO sis cdounies 50&10% 
Monarch Barn Door........... 
Never Jump oe betes ecccse Su& 10% 
Peerless... aaiouian 
De 
Phenix... 
Wagner's Adjustable. % 
Warehos- Anti-Friction... -60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 








Pioneer Wood Track No.8 ..... $2.5 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... $2.25 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ........ $ 70 
Imp'd Steel Track No.7 ..... 2.65 
Ball B'r’g steel T:ack No.9..... ao 
2.50 

AB 


Ball B'r'g | Stvel Track No.10 . 
Roller 8’r "g Steel Track No. 11. 


Roller B'r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No 13.. .3$2.75 
Roller 8’r’g steel Track No.14 $2 65 
Ball B’r’g Trolley Track No.15 ..40% 
Ball Bre Trolley Track No.19. . 40&5¢ 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 
SE a” a ee nad Wee 
Silent Adjustable Track N. 18. ,.40% 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22., 40¢ 
THOMeF HK. D. WO. 17 . .ccccccccscs 81.60 
Trolley F.D. No.12).. ........ $2.70 
‘srewes © Ds 0 TEE oes na cse $2.55 
Trolley F. D. No.151 ............°8.0) 
Roller Bearing D. D. Fo » - W0RS 
Roller Bearing U.s. 8. D..... 7&5< 
Antt Frictio: B. D............ “ er 


Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......... 15 
Ives’ imp’d Wood Track No. 2. = 15 


2 
eee 
xs & A z 
Se ee ee eee 





Safe’; Door Hanger Co.: 
S*orm King Saftey............... or 
U.'S. Standard Hinee.. ......... (0% 
Stowell Mfg. an’ Foundry Co. 
Aeme VParior 8all — -. 40% 
Ajax Hinge |oor Ae | 
Ap°x Parlor Door 3 1085 4 
Atlas....... S6teel s vaeniudna wes 40% | 


L5e; Fore, Bolted.. 
90c 


. 40@40& 198 
65 @65& 10% 
H@H5& \0F 


5 6 
.50 3.00 


err Te per.doz. $12,00 
-per.doz. $15.u0 


Extra 5@10¢ often given. 


IRON 





AGE. 


Bargige ar oor. 





‘ WF 

Clim: < Anti-Friction . 50X16 
srovator. seue +++ 40% 
Expre “e se 50% 
Frei ¢ if Door. - 6 
Interstate -OX104 
Lundy Varlor Door. SOX LOT | 
ee .. 60% | 
Matchless. ....... HOUT 
Nawsen i , sacaaacad FIRS 
ON sk. weidadctegdaawene Ik) 
Railroad, 606 6eGetet: 4eeens DOK HG 
Rex one Doo Salta: berate ae 
Street Car Door os ee 
Steel, .os. 00, 404, 500. 0&1 | 
Unoerwricers fir . Door -. 4% 
Wild Wes: Warehouse Door. Hig | 
Zenith f r Wood Track "Be lOG 

A. L. Swett [ron Works | 
Eagle 608104 | 
Hvlo, ladeiceiann Gesennn .50&10¢ 
Per/ec tion . 604 
SES ; “Og | 

Tavior & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kidder's | 
Roller Bearing Re cuneie 15K 105% | 3 

Wileox Mfg. Co. > 
Bike Roller Bearing eace cone H0k107 | 2 
C. J, Roller Bearing.......... 60&10¢ | =~ 
Cycle Ball Bearing................00% | & 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... ..404'5 
Ives, Wood Track § .......c0«. -WK10E | S 
L.T. Roller Bearing. - HORLVXI4 
New Era Roller Bearing. ......50&10% | 5 
O. K. Roller Bearing. ..... 60& 108541 8 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 605 |S 
Richards’ Wood Track............ on | 2 
Richards’ Steel Track.. W108 | S 
Spencer Roller Be aring. 60k 10% | 
Tandem Nos. | and 2. .. og | 
Underwriters’ Roller Be aring ab an 


Velvet. SG 
Wilcox ‘\aditoriam Bail Bearing: 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 40% 
Wilcox Elv.Door,Nos 11 vand Lz23g. be 





a 


Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132... . 10% 
Wileox Fire Trolley. “Roller 
Misa «02 00 ceapasecene a 
Wileox Le Roy Nois 
eee * 
Wilcox New Century...... W& 10K 10% 
Wilcox K. steel Track....... St 
Wilcox ©. K. Trolley . 50S 





Wileox Trolley Bali Bearing....40% 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 
tall Bearing.... 40% 
For Track, see Rail. 
Hangers, Garment— 
Western, W.G. Co...... 


- 08 10% 


Gate 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 





net 4.0 
Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz......5.% 
Hatchets— 
DS GUNG a's catsdevnede -40@50% 
Heaters. Carriage— 
Clark, No 4, $2.2; No. 2p, aa No 3x, 
wi NONE. ed each naa <n Gaueue 
( lark Cele BAR? O GiMisdgeccasvecceces 10% 
Hinges— 


Blind rane Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Vietor; National; 1868 O P 
Niagara; Clarks 0. P.; Clark’ 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

Di i cacacecsasa:! 5 3 5 

Doz. pair......$0.85 1.75 50 

Mortise Sh — é 

(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, dc.) 

a acauel 1 % 2 % 
Doz. pair....$0.70 .65 60 58 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 

Wi sshagcecss 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair....$0.75 70 65 


North's Automatie Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick. 

CES. Uibe cidcedsaneeul tenis 10% 
Parker... ocve-e 70@75% 
Reading's Gravity. sessions cqoecsecner 50&5¢ 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1,3.5,11@)3 ........ 


TOX10@754 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
Y. §., a & Porter.. 
Acme, Lull & Porter... 
Queen City Reversible... 
Granger" 8 Positive Loc king, Nos. 1 & 
ppioaee . .. Uk 10% 
Shepard's Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, 7a 





Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3& 
1966, Gid Patin; Nos!i)}°€5.°2." 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5 
— Gravity Locking, Nos. a 





Chaplin Gravity 1 ocking, No. 75 754 
Steannoat Gravity Locking, No. lu 75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5 7 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103 70% 
Ww, C 0.’8 Mortise Gravity L ocking, 

e 60% 





Whipple’ s Patent Automatic. 
Gate Hinges— 
aye’ 8 or Shepard's - ~~ sets: 


Ceeecesccesess 2 3 
Hinges with Latches. 42.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... -$1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latcnes i clasies 70 .70 .35 
New England: 

With Latch......... doz ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. eee - @$1.60 
Reversible Self-€ ‘losing: 

With Latch. .....++. Ooz. ....<@$1.75 
woe @G1.35 
Weatern: 

With Latch....c0..++0ce.. G08. $1.75 

Without Latch.... .» doz. $1.15 
Wrichtsvi''e H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. oom, _ 


o. 2 3 
Hinges vith Latches...$2.00 2.70 5.00 
BOO © ANG ya ccenecuit ods 1.40 2.05 3.89 
Latches ontv. 7 «4.70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron gro. ..$9.00@9.50 
Non-Holdback, Cast iron, 


aro, 








$3.00 5.50 ' 






J. Bardsley } 
Bardsley s Non-Checking eee | 
Floor Hinges.... --.« 45S | 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. ‘ 134 | 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40¢ 


Bon. nm er Spring Hinges........... 404 
Chicaa, Sprrag Butt Co.; 
Chicage spr ne Hinves...........25% 
Triple {ud S ring H nges. 50% 
C fteoe> (Bill Bearnyg) Floor 
BOND vaceus, codue sbavcuenues 5 
Garden 


ity E — House.. 





Keen.’4 Saloon Door.....-...... 
Colmanbbiam Bi@wW. COns. ....ccccess secese 
Acme, Vrt. Steel..... - BOS 
Acme, Eee eaiereae: semen 2% 
American wadeuamans 3% 
Columbia, No. 14- # gr. 89.00 
Columbia, No. 18 [os 


Coium Dia, Adjustable. No 





Gem. new list 


Clover Leaf. = _® gr. $12.50 | 

Oxford, new list. e Coces coccecceseees 30% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, 

il. ctncnccquuubediied 35% 

Matchless Pivot........ .......6 45% 
Sheiby Spring Hinge Co: 

Crown Jamb Hinge 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor Mince. 

Royal Rall ee loor Hine... 15 
The “rover Mfe. 

Ideal, No.14, jetachable, # xr812 2. 50 | 

Idea, No. 4........... # gr. $9.00 | 

New Idea No. 1 # gr. 89. 00! 

New Idea, Double Ac is. 2s 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hixnges. &c., list Mar. 
15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges........80@5% 
Heavy Strap Hinges 89&20d 10% 
Light T Hinges.. TERRES 


~ Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


</ 
35% 


(DIOR WAS 


Heavy T Hinges... 755 
Extra Heavy T Hinges ..80@2.% 
Hinge Haepe.....ccccco-.....10h' & 
Cor. Heavy Strap....80d20é10% = 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T....... 80820 | Z 
9; — 
Serew Hook S 11, (9 in’. Ib. 386 
and Strap. | 82 00 SB Ete.ccocsce lb. 2%%e 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
%4 to linch....... 6déeecLe 
Sginch teas aivbesdiedacesene .@ 
-inch,.... eo **aneecedecs mo € 
Mitche-s, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co,. Stall Hitchers. ......35¢ 
Hods, Coal— 
1 116 17 Wéineh. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3 25 BP doz. 
Jap. Open. .32.00 2. “6 & 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 
Galv, Fun'el. 35.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 ® doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire ae Co. : 
Steel Mortar....... «eee@ac 1.45 
Steel Brick.......... 10 





Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,....cees.-- 
60k 10@ 60k 10k 108 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.........6-.- 
70@ 70d 10% 
OO OSE 
Handied— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
Field and Garden ........... 70k 10% 
Smith's Patent veeeeer eens ee Sh 
Mvadow @ Rhode Island,......... 5% 
Black Diamond ‘cauwate 70d 10% 
Mortar and Street...... "708 108 10% 
PURGE oecccs cc ..ce. TERIGES 
( otton...... eveyone. SOCIO 108 
Cotton Chopper....... coos 75H 124648 
W. edi GOS secccce cscs COMI 
Steel Weeders .. ...... .663gd154 
Malleable Weeders ...... 6674@15< 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe....... -T5RT 6S 


Ft. Madisun Crescent Cultivator Hoe 
per doz 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight... ......... # doz. $5.00 
Pe i # doz. $4.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4 60) 
¥t: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75220% 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy ... eee ORLOE 


WETTER GP. cecsessccece qeececs cccessac eee 
W. & O.Ivamhoe...........ccccs0- oc ceet SS 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator ae $3.15 
MR nn cr cate, nlentv edad nee $3.35 
Acme Weeding «oe G02, net, $4.35 
-@&cC.L ishtane Shute Hoe. ? “. 
4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00...... - 45&10s 
Door— 
I ai iii ninnc<cectsddadakeatnetesenccdee 
NE Ds cnc <urncatttarenweddeesbaneas 45% 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson file Seeeepes one File Han- 
| eocesces + 3G 


Hooks— 
Hooks, Kench, see Stops, Bench. 
Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Read! ing dnpapons oceonad -50&10% 
Bird Cage, Sargent EMM ecs saccucense 60% 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List............ - We 104 
Clothes Line, Keading List 4 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 50&20&10« 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..50@50&10¢ 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ ........ 70% 

Coatand Hat, Keading.......... 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s ... 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsvill 
Harness, Reading List. . 







DIE, COI Oh on inn wan cndea dina fie 

School Hous, stowell’s............. 7 
Wire— 

Belt..... seances orcece:--- SOP 10% 


Wire C. & H. Hooks... 


‘ .. FOL 10@ 7s 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


CIS iin i van Vieuddens dueneme 7n¢ 
Per Rs cna! eonccuccese. ses 70&10 
Colamtian Hdw Ca. Gem Ce Og 


Parker Wire uoo7s' 0 


ao 
oe 
Se EE a i) 


ee) 
Aa ON Paws 


Re oS 


ge 


76 


Wire Goods Co: 


Acme 
Chief 


Czar Harness oe KLE 
Wrought. iron— 
Box. Gin, per doz, $1.00; 8 in. $1.25; 
iv in., $2.50. 
Cotton : =e $1.°5@,1.25 
Wrought S les, Hoo s, &c.— 
" — See Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
es ae | 2 3 4 
Bath icenvercossc sss CL50 E70 BOD 
Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure .... cone OE ISS 


», SM@éec 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
Brass.... . COR1IL 10 H70% 
Mallecble fron ......70@5@ 70.01% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Door Hook 60% 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn 
doz, $5.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
orse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, seen hi: 
Competition. . St. 44@: 
3-ply Standard . covers ft, 64@ 
h-ply Standard, ft. Tea 
&-ply extra cocccccft. S4@ 9 
heply extra ...2.......ft. 10 @10%- 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ........ bc cockc ae UG?’ « 
Fair quality...........ft. 8 @9 ¢ 


| rons— Sad— 


From h 10 10...004 seeeee.th. 94QQ@3 c 
B. B, Sad trons lb. 34 @3¥%e 
Chinese Laundry.. lb, La: 5 
Chinese Sad...............lb. 4@hMac 
Mrs. Potts’, per set? 
ee 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TindTops 74 71 8, 81 
New England Pressing.lb.. 344@4e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Trons............d0%. 5G 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 24% and 8.. 
1 —- 2 


uo « 


bY @,20c 
2122 


J w n- 
Covert Jad 7 ago 


Auto SCTEW..seeeeeeseeeeeseeee eres BORSS 
_Ste el 9 


Us 
TART BROS. 0. cccccccccccccces cose 308 10% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, ........ ..20@25 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Pare 
Hollow. 


Knivtoner, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, & 

Smith & Hemenway _ 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co... .......507 

Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

orn— 

Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. +4 Ser- 
rated, $2.1 Yankee ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 5. 

wing— 
Standard Liat. soneeees + 0L5@ 708 108 
B54 
3. E. Jennings & Go_ Nos. 45, 46..60&10% 
yt &G a. Nos.51,52.60& 10&1 0% 
FOR 10&2' 64 


Watrous............. sea,ee 1 108 
L. & lL. J. White 20&5@25% 


Hay and Straw — 
Lightning. . d0Z. $6.59@7.00 
Iwan’s Sickie. Edge... soseee @ doz. $1010 
oe BR doz. $10.09 


-@ doz. $8.50 
ate 
IID, crak vecscccndcnnnnsts # gro. $13.09 
7 NOSENS DUE 
Farriers*. «. 402. $3.00@3.25 
# doz. $3.00@3.25 


Base. Oe ack, Birch, or Ma 
‘Rubber rR ee 1h 15 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro, L0O@145e 
Door, Mineral............d0%. 65@7uc 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........doz, 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .. doz, $2.05@2. 15 
Rardsley’s Wood Door, anuttes, Se . 158 
Picture, Sargent’s...... .-60&10810¢ 


coh here 
adders, Step, Etc.— 


ane’ SLOTC,...ce...0- 
“i Noiseless Store ‘Ladders... 


1 ete fer Oo Loe ie 


a 

—s- T is : 45&1 
an ubular— 

Reqular tne No.0.d02.$4.35@4.7 

Lift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4.75 

ae No. 0..doz, $4.75 

Other Styles......... Ui colo oe ss 

Bull’s Eye Police— 

No, 1, 234 neh. ... 0 2.00000 0F8.50D2.75 

. 2, Sinch weve ee. 75@3.00 

teats and ARS frome S508 

Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron ..... 508 


ete oo 


Reagin's Latches. — rew.dz3i@ 0c 
Leaders Cattle— 

Sman ee. 55e; large. 60¢c 

Covert Mfg.Co............ 2s 


0000 Bd 


THE 


Lifters, Transom- 
ee ee ee 


Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos.,, 18 19 20 
109 feet. cccerccreG@20 800 1.66 
75 teet $1.80 1.70 1.30 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, ~o. 0 to 3.....40¢ 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
# ger 20% 
Maso: 18° Lines, Shade C ‘ord, &e.: White 
cation. No. 344, 81.00; No. 4 $2.00 ; No. 

$2.50; C ‘olors, No. : , $1.75; No. 4, 
$2! ; No. » $2.75; ‘Linen, No. 3% 
$2.50: No. 4, ? 50; No. 4% 84.50... 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5. White 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50 on 
¢ a Anes, White Cotton: 50 ft.,82.75; 

» $3.25; 70 ft.. $3.75; 75 ft. #0); 
80 ft $4.5 : 90 ft.. $4.75; 100 ft. 85.25..°0% 

Anniston w aterproof Clothes, 50 1t., e 
gro.: $26.00; Gilt Edge, $24.00; Air Lin-: 
$24.00: Acme, $19.00; Alabama, #17 00; 
Empire. $13.00; Advance, $18.00; Ort- 
ole.822.00; Albermarle, $15.00; Eclipse, 
£18.50; Ch cago, $12. 50; Standard, 
$11.00; Columbia. $9.50. 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... ....33.44@354ykis 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. | 
Reading Hardware Co 
kK. & K. Mfg. Co....... 
Sargent & Co.. 
Stowell’s Stee: 


ener cst 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Tron Pi OBS @S0L5S 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steeland Brass. 


T5@7T5&1U% 
Sash, %c.— 
lves’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass......... 
CFEBCENL.cccces- oo 


Stowell’s 


Ww rought Bronze — Brass. 
Wrought Steel 
Reading 


Vi achines—  Boring— 

Com., Upright, Without Augers, . $2.00 

Com., Angular, Without Augers. $2.25 
Without Augers, 

R.& E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular. 
linproved No, 3.84.25 No.1 5.00 
linproved No. 4. 8.75 No.2 3. 38 
Improved No. 5 2.75 

Jennings’...No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails 75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 -75 


el 
net 50% 


Corking— 
Retsinger Invincible Hand Power..... 
@ doz. $48.00 
Fence - 


Williams’ Fence Machines.,..,.each, $5.50 
Hoisting — 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley k 0% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20< 
ice Cutting—— 
Chandler’s.. ae 158106 


Boss Washing’ Machine Co.: 
Boss No. 1; Boss Rotary 
Boss No.7; Dietz Rotary 
Champion oon Banner No. 1. 
Standard Champion Nov. | 
Standard Perfection ............. 
Cinti Square Western 
Uneeda American, Round... .... 


allets— 
Lignumvite. . iunnashaal x ae 5@ Wm 
Tinners', Hic kor y and Apple wood, 


seen 0@5 EC 
was hers, : Vegeta ble-, 


Potato 
Door— 
niate.. SRWOD iis cactsiew ive 10% 
attocks— 
Mieke and Mattocks, 


Milk Cans-—See Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee, etc.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co..... 
ParkeraColurbiad Vs 304 
er’s um ctoria.608i 
Parker's Box and Side... .. seine 
Sun, No. 1080, 1 ® mill........ ® doz $3.0) 
Swift, Lane Bros Co......ceseeeeeseee00. 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
rices are generally quoted, 


"1 leaaentesiad 1.90@ 1. oo 
GO0d,..0+0+++ +. all sizes, $2,25@2.50 
10 12 


1h 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 5 
Continental..... es'snecto - a ats 
Great American. . “a 
Great — Ball Bearing sais list.70; 

——— ty.. 0 

ennsylvania ... 

Penns), lvania, Jr., 
Pennsylvania Golf 
;unatzivente Horse 


Ph my bbe ny Pony... 


“— la: 
“guriee all 8.C.K.T - 60% 
e aus t 
Style E, High Whee!l..., ... “p05 eS 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list. 40&5% 


A s— ‘ 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
non July 20, ieee a - BRIA 10A99% 
ungarian, nishin Uph 
ers’, &c. Ho Tacks r oe 
orse— 
Nos. 6 


10 
‘ 25 2% sf 21 21 oogeaas 
C.B.K....25 28 22 

Champ!'in28 ai 
MaudS8.. .25 
Putnam...23 Leg 
New * 19 18 17 16 16. 10k 10% 
Jobbers’ special brands. per lb. S@8lEc 


Per doz. 
$57.90 
. BGO 
R540) 
$2600 


$29.00 


.all sizes. 


TRON 


AGE. 


Picture— 

1% 2 2% 
Brass Head, .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por, Head 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Of list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. ee . 
Square, plain.. - $5.10 
Hexagon. plain, . ~ssevcee $5.60 
Square, C. T. & R.....ccsseces $5.30 
Hexagon, C. T. & R...... .«.- $6.00 
Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank ; 
Hexagon Blank................86.50 
Square Tapped . BE 00 
Hexagon Tuneed $6 £0 


Casas 


Best or Government.,.........lb. 64e 
PO cketsincherrttecnconceses lb. hac 
U.S, Navy . 544c 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum, ...0.0-..234c 
In carload lots \4c lb. off f.0 b. New 
York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper 510% 
Tin or Steel .. 70H 10@,75% 
CS RE Se errr ere oes - G5H10% 
Chas. or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper.......45@10@50% 
Tin or Steel. cece. seceee TIQ@I5E108 
Zinc 6% 
Malleanie, Hammer Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; $4; No. 3, $4.40 e doz. 206 
Malicosie’ “Eieican Old Pattern, 
same list 
American Tube & Stamping Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........... TO@W&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,............ 60@60& 10% 
Openers— Can— 
OO 55¢ 
Tron Handle........ doz. 25@2%c 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz. 35@/0c 
Sardine Scissors.,.doz. 
RTT ee per doz, $1.25 
National.. We 
Stowell’s Sprague per dos. iigabe 
Tip 1 per doz, $0.75 
Truimph shear ca - $9.00 


8% in. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched ; 


Nickel Plate ... -per doz., $2.00 
OE PAR ea centseccetes per doz., $4.00 


Packing- 


Asbestos Packing, Wick er Rope, 
444@l1ic lb. 
Rubber— = 
Sheet, CO. Tresece ccvecccscvevcees8@lde 
Sheet, C.O. 8. -I@15e 
Sheet, C. B.S - L0@Ihe 
Sheet, Pure Gum .++--60@65e 
Sh: et. Red , 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B S0¢.. ..25@2545< 
Saipoahenaeue— 
American Packing. 
Cotton Packing. gives 216@85e lb. 
Italian Packing... ........9@U bee lb. 
Jute. ...0- coeee A@sbec lb, 
Russia Packing... +. +eeeS@l1le lb, 


Pails— Creamery 
8.8. & Co., with gauges... No 1 $25; 

No. 2, $6.50 # doz, 

Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
ue cacsse” (a 12 i” 

Water, Regular.. 1/0 1.75 2, 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.30 2.69 230 

‘ell 2.95 2 2.76 


eccccces © SU 2.50 


Pans~-____—Dripping— 
Standard List..... COC 10D 6Ok1OESS 


Fry 
= mon Lippes : 
8 4 5 


Per doz. $0. 85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.50 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20, $5. 75; 30, $6.25. 


Gaver t #® doz., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 400, 


chaplex. ? ge. 
140 150 160 
© 95.00 $5.00 42.00 81.00 39.00 46.00 


Pa per—Bullding Paper— 
Asbest bb. 
Building Felt. ccgcgcecsces + sos MC 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 10 inches Shee 
= ee roll, thicker than 1-16 
Mill en roll, sie “161 in. “thick a 
less.. cocssencs 
Perr ro 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll, .$0. 
Medium wt.,80 lbs. to roli 50 
Heav t wt.,40 lbs, tv roll... 65@0.70 
—— "ater Proof Sheat ‘ 
2 1 Ply, 6he } we 85c ; 43 
ply, $1.10; b pty, 618 
Deafening Felt, 9.6 oan LM sq. ft. 
TPs OUND 0. cennccncactencntncn 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. feet per 
Os nk. dnareelcnbthins kes aleneecuene 
NorTe.— There goods are often solid at 


delivered 
arred Paper. 
1 ply (rol 300 8q.ft.),ton..$82.50@35.50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft... 2.6.20... 55@60c 
FF et seth 198 sq. Recah aaa 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..e0.. 75¢ 
NoTE.—Above prices often include de- 
livery, and are orn Sovtiore, 
where prices are controlled by @ 
between the manufacturers. 
territory much lower 8 are current. 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced kKoofing (roll 
BOs Chel so a50cnesctansucese oovcccceSee 
_. Sand and Em 
Flint Paver and Cloth. 


ee 
50810 604 


$1.75@$3.0) | 


March 1o, 19% 


Garnet Paper and Cloth....,..++.. 
Emery Paper and Cloth.. .50@10@ 
Parers— Apple— 


Baldwin 

Bonanza Improved.. 
Dand 

Eureka Improved 
Family Bay State 
Improv ed Bay State, 
New Lightning 
Reading 72....... 
Reading 78 

Turn Table ’98..... 
White Mountain 


# doz. 81: 
.. BR doz. $36.5 
# doz $7 50 
.-. doz $4.1 
...# doz $7.0 
.. B doz, 36.75 
# doz. $6.) 


Potato— 


Saratoga. a .# doz. 37 
White Mountain. 11 doz. $6 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 2 


ee seeders TOTO 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 


Brass - 60608 bi 
Fron, list Nov. 11, °85.... ..«CO@60e |) 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Standard, 2-6 in.... coe. OOP10 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in... 65% 
FUttings ...ccoccrscccessceces beeen wd 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black. nized 
1g, 14, 34 inch..........69% 59% 

inch . 62% 
34 to 6 inch 76% 66% 
7 to 18 énch....ccee...-71% 61% 


Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 
New England 
New York and New Jersey. nace e 10% 
Maryland, Delaware,East Penn.?2 
West Penn and West V Dev eoveeed ‘% 
VirgGiNnid eee ° 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. 75% 
PINE «6b 8a 0 de svesknss packs 77% 
Carload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe; ; 201 


5 in., per 100 joints ... $i. i $8 50 
6in., per 100 joints.... 8. 9.00 
q in., per 100 joints.... £.00 10.00 


Planes and Plano Irons 
Wood Planes— 


Bencn,First quae -- MOBS @LOE 10 
Bench,Second qual. ....60@5@50e lv 
Molding.. » + dat a 5S@33 Yak 10) 
St le: R. & i. C 
—_"? tan y 5&1 0258108105 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Benen. First Piel B ‘ 
Rench, Second Qui 
Molding BiB 10% 
Toy and German - A@ 40 10% 
Gage Self Setting ..........ceeceeeeeees 356 
Union ~ 60% 
Iron P — 

‘ ley R. & L. C 
emmadeapagreed Bk 1 Uszba LOSI OF 
Chaplin’s ous Planes (St pete -_ os 

llaneous es anley 
we 20& L0@20&10& 10% 
60@60& 10% 


POOR w wwe nee 
4 


to 2/, in. 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Jrons.. 
30k: 


Buck B 

Chapin- sStephens Co. 
Sanit, R. & L. Co.. 
L & LJ. White 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohbler'’s Eclipse # doz. $8.50 


Plates 
roe Pie Pi ies EVES ‘wf F 
Selt Sealing ie Pia ( 50 +505 


Pliers and Skppere- 
Button Pliers...........-. -TE@I5L 104 
Gas Burner, per dozi., 5 in., $1.25@ 

$1. - 6 in., $14A5Q@iS1.50 


Gas ino a 3) 10 
er 09 . $2.2%) $3.00 
acme N: 


Peer eee es Fete tee 
5 3 


Cutting , Mupeers. soooe 
ni Pliers. eecerccocoeccess 

Elm Ci y Fence Piidrs....... 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Gv.: 

American ERA d coe ‘ 

Cronk’s.. cece dooce 

Improved Button. eedecese achoowt ¥ 

Stub’s Pattern. . eee 
Heller's Varrie aud 04 hers. 

er’s Farrier?’ 
and Tools 4 aida se Oui 0% 

P., S. & W. Tinners’ ) Cutting a 
Swedish Side, End alad Diagonal Cc ut s 

ting Pliers. . 5 
Utiea Drop Forge & 

Pliers and Nippers.. all kinds 


Pilumbs anci Levels— 


Chapin Stephens Co. : 
Plumbs and Levels, B0@30& 104 1! 
goapia’ simp. BrassCor 4'@40&10&1 © 

Pocket Levels. .....)..00+++ yi 

Level Glasses....... . as'bdude 

Diaston’s Piunmbs ancf Leve:s 

Disston’s Pocket Levels 

Cc. F. Jennings & Co.'s [ron Bx! 

Cc. EF. Jennings & Co.’s Tron, ajesabie ‘ 


Stanley R.& L.Co.. ; * 0£30@ "08108104 


30@30& 
- Bos LO@208 1 08 10% 
O&5@ 255 


12-in. 
$3.75 
50@50&5 


weer eer wen nn 











Se — ~~ 


£ 10% 
ff 10% 
10% 


E106 


106 
& 10% 
&10% 
i 10% 


. 60% 


&10% 
£108 


bios 
&10% 
. 605 


& 10% 
. 30% 
& 10% 
&10% 
@25% 


$8.50 


& 108 
ers, 

P4105 
ut 


4% 


10d 11% 
108 1 
101 
mR10% 
able. 

0£1°% 











‘h 10, 1904 





— 


lev’s Duplex......... 


Poachers, Egg— 
falco Steam Poachers, ® doz., 
so. 1, $6.00 ; No, 2, $9.00: No. 3, 
$:.00; NO. 4,912.00 ...4 coeeeed -eeee 
Points, Claziers’— 
blk and 1 lb, papers.... 

db. PUPCTE.ccereeerssessccceee lb. “Qe 
lb, PAPCTEseeccceeecee 
pokes, Animal— 

: Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. 33.25 
“Yadison Western........¥ doz, $4.00 


Police Goods— 


































fonutacturers® EAB oe 0044+ 5@* 5a: os 
YWOT’S. .ccccccscccscece coe seeeresersee at 
Polish— _Metal— 

pestoline Li ageid, Ho. . Q s pt. ), ? om. 

63,00; No. 8 (1 Qt), $O.7%.....000--0- 40% 
st0liN@ PRB, .ccscccvcccccececs 40&10% 


»orge William Hoffman : 

_S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; ¥ a 4.50; '¢ boxes, # 
doz. $1.25 oxes, # doz. $2.25. 
rs. 1 iquld, 8c oz. cans, # doz. $ ; 
Per. $ 2.0 

parkeepers’ Fiend Setes Polish, ® doz. 

|.75; 8 gr. 5 - 

2. White Silk, 4¢ pt. cans, # 
B08... coccee eccccccsoese $2.00 


Stove— 


cans .. 
ack Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 b ® ® ive 


lagle, Liquid,'¢ pt.cans # doz. 75¢ 
jack Pas to, $4 cans. # gro. $9.00 





eeeeereeeeeeare 


ck id Paste, tS can, veee 88H, $0.65 
ad's Black Beauty, r. $10. Aen 50% 
pseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75. 0 











xon’s Plumbago 


reside seeperee 
om, # gt. $4.50 





; ®ar. 3.50 
Enamei, 10 oz. 





Cans..... 
# doz. $1.50 
nn’s: 
Black Silk, 5 ® pail.............each 70 
Black Silk, OX... ...e00e FH Oz. $1.0: 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box. +» 8 d0z.80.75 
Biack Silk, 4g pt. liq..........8 doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 

t., SQUATE...ccersevcesceeGrO. $9.00 
t, Round .... + -gro.$10.00 
qt.. SYUMTE.......s000000 G70. 11.00 
gt., Square. .rccees-++ eoee GTO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 

ecl Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 

t., 46¢ ; 4 ft. . 48¢. 

a Hirching Posts, Cach.......0-...$1.90 


Potato Parers— 
see Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 

MELED.. v0 seccccccccccescccctecche 
NOG. cccetccooedeececeece coeesceOe 
Powder— 

Canisters : 
y k, ilb.e eccceocegoceccces chbC 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. 
Rife, HID. CUCR...vereeveneeeeeeel5C 


e, 1-Ib. each.. ooo rceececceete 
en deeeas - 


eeeeeeere 













alf case (1 ® cans bu 
pusncketens 


oa (tl > com bulk)..14 
alte ase 12 (1 ® cans bik)7. os 
bin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun ..50&20¢ 
resses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Nt mpiee Mig. COn<ccesccscocees 


tt. eA ES, $4.00 ; 10 qt., *geiid cache 
Presses— 

it's Novis De dow. 920.00. -......50% 

Pruning Hooks and 


Shearg—See Shears. 






-20@25% 











ullers, Nall-- 
i esccsiia sesengcode ovcccesobOs 
ily Improved Nail Puller..:.°.°°"") 
Her’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00. . 
on No, 1, Cyclone Spike seein 
h $3) ).00. cs ccee.ceee teeeeees DOS 
in, # dos. . see 10% 
nton, Case Lots: 
0. 2B large) ...ece 5) 
».$B (small)...... 00 
he Hemenway Co.: 0 
mond ii, Wo: 9; case lots. # doz j Ob 


coe iB, No.8. case lots. ® doz $5.50 


Nats est # dos. $18; No. 2, 16.50; 


One Ree ee mer eeeeee reese 


pikes ovevecect Os ee ereeerccecossos 

ulleys-Single Wheel— 
shane s % 3 

une doz $0.56 85 1.15 
Or 


Swivel or Solid Eye... 
dome, b in, 7 15 ; 5 in., $1.40 
24 


Inch 246 
Hou doz $0. 70 90 1.25 
Inch -. ™ 1% 1% 2 
".... doz 90.16 .19 98 .90 
Inch 1% ” 2 2% 
heap doz $0 30 ike ; F 
i doz 90% AZ 68 1.00 
ling 


vr End, Anti-Friction. .60&108 
mb Walter, ‘Anti-Frietion.. -60&10¢ 
ébaion 


“Anti iee poco 








nods’ EXtOMSION. ...0.-.eeeeeeeeeeee 3344 


. lb, 644e 
snceeed lb. 634c | 





THE 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame i Savare or Round 
End, per doz., 1% and 2 a 
Auger Mortise, a Face — e 


per 
| doz. Mand Zin............ @19e 
Auger Mortice. with Face Plate per 
| doz., 1344and 2in...... .. 1@19¢e 
Acme...... ...-1%4in., 16g: 2in., 19¢ 
a Sense, 134 in.... ® doz., 18 t; 
2in.. § 


Fox-All- Stoel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in.® doz 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ...50 
Mts caabuncciedausid ge. Soran . . WSS 
ET 1%in., 16¢; 2in. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy....134 a 14ig¢; > - 1 
Sabian ee, 4 in., 16¢: , 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See "Blow ks. 
Pumps-— 

Cistern..... O45 5800 0c0cc eee COE LION 
Pitcher Spout. pEtereuewseuks 80), 804 10% 
FOE cis chatiaenactens 0@504 10% 


Pump “Leathers 
a and Lower Valve —Pergro.: 


Inch. 7 214 2% 234 
2 2? 50 2.75 00 
Inch.. 5 3\% She «34 / 
30 3.60 3.8 10 4.40 
Sieanie C up L eathe ae 10: 
Inch 26 tle h 
$2.75 385 00 6.00 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 50& 10% 


Contractors’ Pa ephrege No, 2 
B. & L. Block Co " 816.00 

Daisy Spray Pump.. # doz. $7.20 

Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list).55% 


Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpont........ 80% 
National spec:alty Mtz, Vo., Measur- 
ing, $5.00 Dek cnd one un maaan eek eiie 80% 
Mechanical Sprayer _........ +--+. $7.20 
Mver’s Pumps. low list ................50% 
Mvers’ Power Pumps...........+ a. cae 
“Su Spray — Wictnneguenedescous’ 50% 


synghes— 
ers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 65@70e 


etee. single tube, goe dquatity.. 

yo Zé 5@ ?. 
Revolving (4, tubes)...doz. “503.1 75 
Bemis & Call Co. 'sCast Steel Drive.. - 508 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check 
Benard Spring Belt Punches 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches.. 





Mosrt: "gs No. | (A.B.C,). #doz., $15.00 ..50¢ 
No. 2, # don, $23.50 Theva as aneethh en 10% 
Hercules, eac $7.50. ne. ooccce ee 
Niagara Hollow Punches. . saten sal 
Niagara Solid Punches. . coe. DORIS 


Paragon spring elt Punches.. 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co... 
Tinners’ Hollow. < i ry W.Co. 35@35k5% 
Tinuers’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., # doz., 

$1. "60% 


Pe eeeenee eer eeeee 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast firon, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
5g 4 In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet. 


Anguter ve Sq. Groove Wheels: 
mall. Med, Large. 
"91. 50 1.90 2.60 100 feet 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted..24a@2\%c 
_— ng Door. Wrought Brass, 1% 
30% 


Lenebeennecenseeae shaken 1b.36c. 
Allith Mtg. oe. No. 1, Reliable Hanger 


Track, # f 8¢ 
Allith Mfg. Co., ONG. 2 % “Reliable e Hanger, 
e 








Track, # foot.. neeetees 
Gees? Double Braced Steei Rail, Sy 
Fae6-- ORBOGhUG «000 cbe cucteccoosd Log 
oe to | eee 
Lane's Hinged Track. # 100 ft., 1in., 
$3.70; 114 in.. $4.40 
Lanes’ O. N. T., # 100 ft., 1 inch, $3.00; 
144 inch, $3.70: 1 inch, $4.00: 
Lanes’ Standard, ig n., @ -_ ft. weueae 4.0 
Lawrence Bros., t. li¢. toe 
Lawrence Bros. New York,............! “4¢ 
McKinney's Hinged Hanger Rail ® 
foot, l1¢. ‘ . 50% 
McKinney's None Better 2 ft. 334¢¢ 
McKinney’ 3 Standard ... #ft.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track ...........-.. 50k 10% 
oe King 


Safety Door Hanger ~~ 
Safet 


60% 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain......3'4¢ 
ee ere 1 4g¢ 
Smith’s Never Jump, per Oe Mid ccccors 50% 
Smith’s Plain Steel Fiososssscees<ivsony diay 
Smith's Milled Steel..... eseess eacumesee 4\4 
Stowell’s Cast Rail ._... ........ @ ft. isge 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, Plain..............2! 25% 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 ie ~ 
t. 3¢ 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. 14¢x5- wi 


ft. 7¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 11¢.........-...! 50& 10% 
Swett’s P. L. B. Steel Rail, # 100 ft. $3.00 


kes— 
na Pres, Matlleable Rakes: 


10 12 ih 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket.....$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 


Steel, Garden and Gravel, am 1, 


16-tooth 


‘99 List .. Ranedasbedtiacsws 70% 
rr 755% 
Malleable Iron, Garden....... 70d 10% 


Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz , 
tm eine ae edvegin » + $3.25@3.50 
eee $5.50@)3. 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. 

Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn $ 00 


75 





Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, #® ‘doz., 
net, $4.25 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz........ $3.45 
Lawn Queen, a-tooth: #doz ...... $3.60 
——- 2-tooth, # doz............ $2.75 
Paregeo. 24-tooth, # doz............. = 
Garden, 14-tooth, # doz..... 
Matteabie “oo 14-tooth, # doz. F200 
asps orse— 
TS so erence «apaiohii oka 
Héller Bros. ....ccessccccce. Wasa 70% ideas 
McCaffrey’s American Standard....... 
O& 105% 
New Nicholson..........-.++00st0&10@75% 
Rn also Piles. 
Beazer a areas te 60 & 10% 


Fox Razors, No. 42, 7 B doz. $20: int 

Fox Razors, No. 44, # doz, $20.00 

Fox Razors, No. 2 Platina, ¥ js.) 
-3.( 


- 


IRON AGE. 


Red Devil 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic., 


Geen, INO. Give cesccccces ecccececees $15.00 | 
Gees TEGO 2. cccanenendaceeseceed $12.00 
All other lazors.. ~ ccccccccee Me 


Safety Razors— 


ooeeh 18.00 


~! 








Upson Nut Co.: 
DOME snanaces ssctesnawcane 60@ 60 & 108 
GONE icacaked sécccedvi S54 LGd5.x 10% 108 


Sash Locks-—See Locks, Sash 
Sash Weights— 


Safety Razors.... eoceres: cceccess4OS See Weights, Sas 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... # doz. $12.00 | ; ights, Sash. 
ew Gem. Extra Blades 1 doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc. Pucveve } Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
% doz. $15.60 —-ee Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 


Complete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Case . 8 doz. $27.00 


IID ac5. 50:0 bras tin anes: wentanaaadiiniiniacd 40% 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bishop's sepa nt Fish Reel impo er, 
i. Pee . . 330.00 
Hendryx: 
M6, Q 6, A 6,B6, M 914, M 18, Q 16, 
A'16,B 16; 4008, Rubber Populo. 


Nickeled Populo. 20% 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze .25% 


1240 N, 124 N.. neve. cocdeeanwen 20 
8004 N - N, 6 RM, Dis cima . 25% 
iN.6 24'N, BS PAE. cocces seccedas 20 
2004 ps Kibad de aeseuns B34 
WW ccexcedvicxannes 33h 
OO2Z4N...... B34 
02084 N t3h6 
002904 PN........ B3l4t 
SOZN.. Stale tae nsndecaedodher 331 
988 PN, 2004 N. 971 PN. . 25 
5000 PV, 5009 N.... 20 
Competitor, 102 P. ‘jo2 P N. 202 P. 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR.........-+ 20% 


504 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.3% 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Black Jaj)......ceccese. «| 
White Jap. 
Bronzed ... 
Nickel Plated’: 


40 


0@ 104 





Electro Plated x 
+ a samc Cash— 
Sun, No. 10, Metal Cabinet. .........$30.00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... 825.00 
Revolvers— 
NEE OOINT. 006i ccntcetess . 85@20e 
Double Act'n, except ui cal. occ ee Sl. 
Double Action, 44 caliber. - 82 05 
Automatic sondsendh Gongndevsiices $3.60 
Dk Te Tre 4.10 


Note.— Jobbers fre quently cut ‘the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
small trade, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 
l6in., per doz...... 25@3?2.50 
17 in,, per doz.... «++ 32.50@$2.75 
18 in, per COZ... ...006 600+ -B2.75Q@SS 00 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 





£ tly 3 Inch 
Steel... ...sceGO. 70 0.75 0.80 dox 
Copper...... . 1,00 1.15 1.40 doz’ 


Hog Rings and nomere— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4, /5@'s.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 50@: 55C 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. T0@75e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 


Blair's Ringers... .per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings..,.per gro. 25.25@5.50 
Brown's Ringers... ver doz. $0.65@ .70 
Rivets and Burrs— 
Re si cdien. chs Guan oes 6I@HOB5E 
Tron or Steel.........00075 T5E5O TIE IC ”% 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list........... 40% 
Cronk’ Stay. ae ong 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff........ 22200222". 
Lane’s Stay ie Nitin sina ocean ches 33) 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....® doz. 100 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and 
larger, tarred or un- 
PUN s dic casgntesdics lb... @12 c 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
Coarse ...+++ b. .. @l? c 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and 
larger: 
TN cul wityccésenne « Ib. @8 ec 
PGs ccccutdeedé ie lb. .. @ Me 
Sisal, Hay, ‘Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse : 
NEE Sacédonbane ssc @s8 ec 
PUTC. .ccccrccecee--+--LD. «5 @ IMC 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
Mixed.... v-cceed .. @ Mee 
4 ee coce..-.ld,.. @ 84c 
Cotton Rope: ; —-Lb.~ 
Best....,.14-in. and larger. . 13@25c 
Medium..\4- -in. and larger.. 16@18e 


Com .....%4-in. and larger. .12@13c 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, !b. 6 ¢ 

Thread No. 2.14-in.and up, lb. 5c 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


B D ive 

Wire Rope— 
Galvanized, ....0...000-... genes: LOB5SS 
BUD cake cutecntcnccecsccetsc+ sesh 


Ropes, Hammocks— 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
om - egaesé itbininsnniciceedaeet WE5% 
Covert Saddiery Works. ...........° GO&5% 
Rules— 
Boxwood,..... esses. COLI@E6OR 10854 
IEE. sadaex<aeguns 35R10@ 354 105% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
SE cedevcesnsanssascaene - WK HU & 10% 
IVORY... .cocceeee reine aed S5@IGde Lk 106 
Miscellaneous.......... ... O@W2 Wale 
Combination.............. ... KO £100 
Stationers’. ..... ~ 6. .cesseeeeeeesL@lOUWF 
Lufkin’s Steel. ..... 0.0. eoeereeee OK1NS 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ .........0. W& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
Boxw Sesgecaccos Seeeecvecce @OOk WE 
LVOTY....-sceceseescees coe SO@S0R IM 105 


Saw Frames—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
| Saw Tools—See Tools. Saw. 
| Saws— 
Atkins 
j Cireular 
Band 
Creed Cuts . ccccsecece 
Mulay. Mill and Drag 
One-Man Saw......... 
Wood Saws .. .. 
Hand « ompass, &c 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames... .30@30&104 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... ++. - DUG 10K5S 
Disston’s: 
| Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. 







-50% 





Band, 3 to 14 in. wide os 
Band, 14 to 2%4.. -70% 
CrosSCUts.... -.+0- eee ee eeeeer ees . 45% 
Narrow C TOSSCULS............. 200. 00.. 504 
Mulay, Mill and Drag................ 506 
Framed en Redesevcceee cece 
Woodsaw Blades. . ddwcacéwamecaeue 
Woodsaw Rods. __.......... 254 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 4100, 

DG, 120, 75, 77, B..cces- cee 
Hand Saws, Nos 7. 107, 10749, 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination,.................30% 
Compass. Keyaole,&c...... asdbcvadad 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades............ 35% 


C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 
Back Saws.... 
Butcher Saws 
Compass and Key Hole Saws 









Framed Wood Saws 






Hand Saws.......... oe 

Wood Saw Blades....... ........ 30&108 
Millers Falla: 

Butcher Saws....... ow ..15&198 

Star Saw Blades. ««. +. 15108 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... ...30% 
Simonds’: 

CNR ia ions csicswirematein. 50% 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut ‘Saws. 35% 

One-Man Cross Cuts.......... -. 40@108 

Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws..50% 

Band Saws... ...... <edeesi eae 

Back Saws.... HaBw&74s 

Butcher Saws. -3@ 354 749% 

Hand Saw. ....cccccce sass 





Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 25% 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. ........... ecccceccoecetile 
Pecans Gkdeeccee tacceoecne adie % 
Haek Saw Frames................. - 30% 
Fitehbarg File Works, The Best...... Bs 


. E, Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 7, .. 


5&5& 108 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... re 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames . . S5RE R104 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... ...35&5&10¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades........ -15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades..............38% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames...... 808s 10&5% 
Scrolli— 
Barnes’ No. 7, $15........... cocccccessoROe 


Barnes’ Scroli Saw Biades.. eased 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power ‘Seroll Saw 


without boring attachment, $18, a 
with bor'ng astoemenent, GRO... ccs0 
Lester, complete, $10.00 sehen 
Rogers,complete, $4.00....-.+....15&10% 
Scalers, Fish— : 
Bishop’s Lightning............ # doz. $3.00 
Covert's Saddlery Works 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s.,......50@50@10s 
Counter : 
Hatch, Piatform.Yoztohlbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform. Plain..$1.70@1.90 


Union Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


SN, vesucascuedued Gesaweecge écccce 
NE ini ateecncnnnics Saaene enaene = 
Grocers’ Trip Scales... ...........cceee 50S 


Chicago Scale Co.: 


The “ Little Detective,” 25 Ibs.. . 508 
Union or Family No.2 ........... - OF 
Portable Platform (reduced list).....50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... 25@354 
Pelouze scales—Household, Counter, 
Candy, Iee, Postal, Computing....... 50s 
“The Standard ” Portables....... ... .0t 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon.... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 Handle.........doz.$?.00@2.25 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $2.60@2.385 
Ship Light, $2.00; Hes , 4.50 
Ad ae Box Scraper (S. R. & . Co ) 
swenneseéarauaddnese we a 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box....... W@50& 108 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. ..60&! sesteeee 


Maine screen Frames 
Perfection Screens... 





ies cénasae 
a screen Frames. “GOR5@ ASR? oe 
‘orter 
Fairview Screens....... W&5@60&5. 
Hummer Screens...... D&5@60& ante 


5&2 
Klondike Screens... ... .60&5@00 
See also Doors. esate 
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Screws—Bench and Hand- 


Bench, Iron. doz. 1 ia, $2.50@8.76 ; 
la, $3 00@. v6: 1%, $3.50@ 3.75 
Bench, Wood, Beech... ..402. 30@2085 
Hand, Wood. 
R,. bliss Mfg. Co, Hand. 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.. 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
RR ae Te &56@80€ 10 
Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point, list 
Oot, 1. °90... ...00 cesses 80@8085% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, °81..70@10@ 75% 


Jack Screws 
Standard List.. ‘ NE 10@8085% 
Millers Falls..... eons DUK 10& 10% 
ae Rolle ‘ ... 50k 10% 
Sargent 


30a 30& 10% 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, ‘98. 

Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50@:10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50@10% 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron or Steel) 70@1088% 
Sq: Hd. Cap...... 65 10B5% 
Hex. Hd, Cap.....65@1085% | 


Extra 
10010 
often 


Rd. or Fillister Hd. C ap 60%) given. 


Woo 
List July 23, 1908. 
Manufacturers’ ae discounts : 


% 
& 
% 


Flat Head, iron.......: 874R10@ . 
Round Head, Iron.......85&10@... 
Flat Head, Brass 
Round Head, Brass .... .SO@10@..+.% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .774%&&10@....% 
Round Head, Bronze......75@10@..% 
VERS BOTOWS, . ons 0605005000008 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass.. —— @$5.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....34.75 35.50 
GrGIR 2. ....cccccccce. oe -F7.00Q37.60 
Clipper, Grain.....-.. ---87.75@$8.25 
Weed and Bush..........-84.59@$5.00 


meee... 


Sets— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2,00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Toals ., 

fo Ses. $2. 50@2.60 


(508108105 


-0ceeeeS0Kl0@.... 


sabposetensl 25@30% 
Awl and Tool— 


ds 
“Model "Tool 
.8v& 10% 


z: 


Tool H'dis, No. 1, 
. 15&10s 


2 $4.00; No. 3, 


Cc. E. gs Ry ‘Co.’ 8 
‘Holders 
Millers alls Adj. 
Siz; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18. 

’ rs ixcelsior : 

No. 7.50; No. 
IDs aking necunds tot 30. @ 308108 10% 


Garden Tool Sets-—- 
Ft. Madi-on. Tnree Pv 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel. “yy DUB. oeveeHd 0 


Nail— 
BOIS «0.0 000050048 per gro. $? 
Round, Blk. and Poi. assor ted bongs 
gro. $1,.80@2.00 
Oct 


10970, $ Some. = 
Buck RR eee 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # = si8., 38: 
Mayhew's.. poh 4208eaasee 
Bnell’sCorrucated, Cup Pt. vor are. 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup «sper gro $7. 30 


Rivet— 
Regular Gist. ..ccerssce+sss 708 10@ 75% 


Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine. .........++ 
Imitation . ... 

Atkin’s.: 
Criterion........... be0cee eemese> scene ° 
Adjusta on 

Bemis & Call Co's. : 


5 @2.50 


.50k1%, 
50&10% 


FOO e ee eee ee neers 


Hammer, new Pat... 
ee ove ccereccese SO 
Sprin EERIE RES +. 80S 
Disston’s Star and ‘Monareh...... 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15 
Nos.3 and 4, my Cue. 63.. 
No. 5, Mill, SRM Si Sct pctcpcstasell 
TORS. BOLT, Phe We ncd wevesoveces ose 
No. 1 0ld Style, | ee Soscoenee 50 
EIN, +. bane koescrennepnase 50t 
Giant Royal, Cross on caevees B G02. $8.50 
Royal. Hand, ........... ..00.. B07, BHM 
Taintor Positive. .... ....cc00® doz $6 75 


Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife—- 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........... 


Shaves Spoke-— 


eee -eeeed0z. $1.00@1 15 
Wood.... secccce.- -A08. $1.75@2.00 
Bailey's : (Staniey R.& L.Co)...... 
30g 808i ORI Ox 

. 30@30R 108194 
.15&10¢ 


Chapin-StephensCo .... 

Goodell’s, # dos. $9.00. ners 

Wood's Fi and Peewstinseswneste 

Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 

Best . ..$16.00 18.00 

7OOd ...... $1300 15.00 

Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, = 5 sipne we’ 70@ 708 10% 

ee .. 60@60 10% 

Fair. qual. Jap.. enn cee SO@MSOPSS 

i Nickel... pees net T5@ be 104% 

Tailors’ Shears. . .40@ 0108 

Acme Cast Shears... eee 40@ 40854 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears ... .... it 

Wilkinson's Hedge .... 1990 list 45¢ 

Wilkinson's Branch, Lawn and mare 


Wilkinson's Sheep . .1900 list. SOE 
Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades ae . 2OREE 211 
Steel Laid Blades LOP1 QE & 
Forged Handles. Steel Rlades Rertin 
sADRIN 


9 in. 
20.00 gro, 
17 00 gro. 

7.00 gro. 


3 
) 

4 
0% 

-45% 
5s 

7 

5 

50% 
4 


THE IRON 


AGE. 








Heinisch’s Snips 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 6% to 10 
St Rideieknid, « Ginbiielpiiin 74g& 106 
Ni AED wowe nosnesanes is sgnnceenn 40% 
rae Gt We OD. cone0 
Triumph Pipe BROSL.....cccccces 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 


Cronk’s Grape Shears ............... 3314% 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.... ..... 33) 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00 ...........-... 
Disston's ‘Pruning Hook, # doz, #1200 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades. .. 40@40£5% 
Orange phears ROR 
Grape 
Tree Praners 754 
P., 8. & W. Co, 


Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... ......... 50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s Ha 

‘ 


Reading 
R. & E. list 


. 40% 


Sliding a 


Reading list........... ovcesese 50% 
i Min scnshebsenwunexcasestesele '. -B814% 
Serene 508104 


Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges..........60&5% 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 wssss 


Paper Shel's, Empty : 
Acme. Ideal, Leader, New 
Magic 10, 12,16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch,Defiance, Repeater, Ye llow 
Rival, 10,12, 15 and W guuge. ....w% 
Climax Union. anes New Rival 
10 aad 13 gouge. 
oo ee Union, League I 
i6 and 20 g uge ($7.50 list) ..20% 
od rt, Metal Lined and Pigeon. 10, 
12, 18 and 20 wauge.... 3: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass... 
Robin Hood, High Brass..... 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder ...... 
Loaded with 

medium grade......... . 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade, .. . LOB10 10% 
Robin Hood smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass. ..... 
Comes, Hign Sinise cn uassee 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
nod, ont 
ITON....00:. 


Rapid, 


-40% 
Smokeless Powder, 
~ WORSE 


ptnnivie -per keg $3.85 
gcheseep Ke -ensee. per keg 3.60 
Burden’s,ali sizes, "e ee e- --83.90 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag......... 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-lb, bag$t 
Buck, 25-lb, bag. crea 
Chilled, 35-lb. bAg. 00... ccccees B185 


Shovels and Spades— 
Ass ciation List, Nov. 15, 1908.... 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro, $10. ees 00 | 
Buffalo Metallic uived.S, 8. 

14216 16&18 nie’: 

$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
National Mfg. Co, : 

Victor..... euacebevivee aud per gro, $12.0) 
-.-per wero. $1! .00 

-per gro. S11 00 
Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

# doz., $2.00 


Sieves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
ne 


16 18 20 

Black. full size...$1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 

Plated full size . $1.30 1.36 140 1.45 

Black, scant..., .... $6.95 1.00 1.05 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10.11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 1.00@1.05 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz ....... 1,30@1.40 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list ............. 6O0Q60# 104 
Note.— There 18 nes entire uniformity 
lists ured by j 
Skeins Wenn 
Cast Tron, ....cecees ce ceeeclS@7510% 
POG. 60546 0u0ne s0ndseennceneee 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
vp deg ee + ee- 0 ehOP10% 
Noiseless Slates......... ... 6085 tens 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00.. 


Snaps, Harness— 
GETMAN,..... cece eeeneese.e AO@LOEIO“ 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
. 30& sass 


LO% 


Hee eee ewerene 


33% 


Deroy....... 

High Grade. 

Jockey...... 

Trojan 

Vankee.. 

Yankee, Roller.. 
Covert’s Saddiery Wor! 

Crown.. 

German.... 

Modet.. 


Oneida amenity wene 
Or ey iy «! Wiselswhns sb atttal 


Sure nt’s Patent Gnarded ..... 66348104 
Snaths— 


DING. ns nnensenes 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.. 


March Io, 


2 eee ee 


-VUhnnnnepeneeeeee 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 


Good Quality......... 50&10@60e5% 
Cheap, ....:- -SO@t0k 10% 
International Silver Go. 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Kogers& a. 
ton. 
Rogers & Bro.. 
ces aeetaneeegas +04 haekvad 
Anchor, Rogers ae bt 
Wm. Rogers & Son............... 
Simeon L. & Geo. 1. Rogers —_ 
Silver Plated Flat Ware.. nea 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware........ ; 608 10% 


Miscellaneous— 


German Silver............. CO@CORSS 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. 
TO oan OU. sc dsnbhccan cece 50% 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Silver, Special list 
 & 10% 


Tinned lIron— 


BS: s cenenns 


BO os ssenisces 


Springs— 
Chicago (Coill).. 
Gem (Coil).. 
Reliance (C oil). 
Star (Coil)... 

y’s Rod, 39 in. 
Victor (Coll). eoeces .50&10& 104% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


in. and Wider : 

lack ee 6 Bright, lb...... L344@5 ec 
UN Mss canves sewesel M@ @5%e 

Painted Seat Springs : 
136 BO0 G6 MEP MP... coccoveces C 
14 2229 per pr.. ....00.. 60@65c 
1% x3x28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 


5uc 
1,00 


«per gro. hb 
per gro. 90c@ 


Door— 


ee Lawn— 
I asain: nsodtechtgnnaie 5@20 
Philatel phil No. 1, # dos. $13; ‘No. 2, 
$15; No. 2, $2 % 


eae 


Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... { 70810@70k104: 10% 
Rosewood tudl Try Square and T- 
pre 608108 10@,7 
Iron Hal. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 


Teva nes 10% 

Diaston's Try Sq, and T-Bev 

Winterbottom’s Try and Mite nh ae 
408104408 108 108 


Squeezers- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro. No. 0, $5.25 
@35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood. Forcelain arene 
. doz. $1.40 


Tinned Iron. ......++.«d0z. $0. 75@1. 25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 
Staples— 


Barbed Bli nd. 
Electricians’, 


Peter eee ee tenn neeee . 


osccopucanacstte OURNTEE 
Association list... 
80d 104 104: 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 


Poultry Netting. Staples.... 
Su4@s 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list....80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 
ee anavediscad heblodiwenes soccee 208 
PE es ia cunskecnkbadstidide couch 80¢ 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ te boseebericsa 


Steelyards...... -+-- 30@I0L 10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’... .....4.....40@10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 
Derby Screw Plates ................... 25¢ 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1..............50% 
Gardver Die Stocks, larger sizes......40¢ 
Green River.. 

Lightning Screw Piate 

Little Glant..... 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 

Gem Corundum, ‘0 inch, $8.00 per 

gro., |\2inch, $io. 80 

Norton ©£:.ery Seytne Stones: 

Less than gro-s lots,........ F are, $9.0 

One gross or more........ +. gYO. $7.20 

Lots of !: gross or more....®% gro $6.00 
Pike ree. Co. 1901 list: 

Black Diamond S.8....#® gro. $12. 00 

Lamoille 8. + : J 

White Mountain S 

Green Vountain 8. 8. , 

» xtra Indian Pond 8S. 8.# gro. 

No. i Indian Pond S 8..® gro. 

No. 2 Indian Pond ° S..® gro. 

Leader «ed End 8. .-® gro 

Balance of 1vv! list 2 38147 


Oil Stones, &c. 


1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 
Gem Cerundum Axe, — or Double 
bchansaxnen tities ines +» 5S 

Gem corundum ae ASS 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones......... 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: et 
Arkansas Stonce,No.1,3to5‘ein.$2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5'‘etosin. 

Ark :+nsas Slips N 21. «$4. 

Lily White Washita 4 RS dad 

Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in . 

Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in.. 
Washita Stone, No. = 4tuBin.. 

Lily Whhite SRpe. ....0..ccce-cces. 90 
OR FOG CE 24. acceseees test 
Washita Slips, Extra............. . 
Washita Slips, No. 1... ......... 

India Oil Ston=s ( ntire list) 


Hindostan No. i, «eguiar.... 
Hindostan No. {Small .... 
Axe Stones (all kinds) eetnenedee 
Turkey Vil Stones,ex.5 tos in. # 
ueer Creek Stones, i to Sin. 
Queer Creek Slips.............. ‘ 
II <<. <n x6acche senso 
Belgian, German and Swaty Ra 


Mounted Shenes Sand Stone. 
MO. cvcde ° s 


Stoners— ‘Cherry-— 
Enterprise. .... easnsstebetes desce 


Stops, Bench— 
IY <x 3 d:n: ran ebvesbnee 
Morrill’s...# do . No. 1, $10.06 
Morrill’s, No. 2 . $1e. Bs oe6ae 
Whipple's Combination. 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. 5 


Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots.... 
Hame~ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..... ‘ 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55A.60 
BOURGES «cs chewed cecevce scteses BOR, 81.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and lack Hum: 

Combined, per doz. $6.... ...... 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co B57 48 
National Specialty Mf. Co., list Jan. 

senate oo eee 30RI$ 


Sweepers, Carpet 
National Sweeper Co: Per doz 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (2 jn 
case), Nickel. 1.00 
Mammoth, Koller Bearing (20 in cas ; 
Nickel $60.00 
Marion, Koller Bearing, ‘regular 
finisnes, full Nickel.......... 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
falh MICRO), —§«_—acccciess aK 
Monarch, Koller Bearing, Nic Kel. $22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing. Jap’ ned.g2u.0 
Trgneparent, Roller tearing, Plate 
Glas T % Nickel 
Monarch Extra, Koller 
(17-inch case), Nickel 5 d 
Monarch Extra,Rolier Bearing (17 
inch case’. Japanned 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.. 
Perpetunl, Regular Bearings, Nk. $0.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$15.00 
Norr.—Kebates: We per dozen on three- 
dozen lots; 3\ per dozen on fire-dozen 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.0) 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lots 


Fecte, Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks. . - WELOL10@.... 
American Cut Tacks. -- 908250,... 
Swedes Iron Tacks .90@30k 10@5@ 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks......... 

WELILIOBS@A .... 
woe IBLE 10G 


LOK R10 


er 


824.00 


$36.0 
Bearing, 
536.00 


$33.00 


gene Tacks..... 
Lace Tacks... .. VBLEB1IO@ .... 
Trimmers’ Tacks. .J0@30@1985@ .... 
Looking Glass Tacks .70@1005@..... 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks.. 
GOBLERD10.... 
siunyarian Nails .... 80@30@5@.... 
Comnonand Patent Brads.......... 
80B10L5@,....4 
Trunk and Clout Nails, .80@10@....% 
Nore.— [he above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra % is given 
Star Weights * and an extra 1025% on 
Standard Weights.** 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Point+d Tacks...90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire ..rads, R. & E. Mfg, Co's list.. 


50k 10@804 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald, S. S. & Co.. 

Emerald, 8.8. & Co.. 

oan City S.S. &Co.. ‘ian 
eeu C ty S. S, & Co., 60-gal 
Tapes Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin, .... 40810Q@50% 

Patent Leather. QUES 

Steel.. - . 40@ Y 

Chestermon’ eee 254 ke kine oe 

LR £ ers 

Eday Patent Leather........... ‘ 

ET ooo oo sno s shin thas 

Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallic, 
Eaerer 1848, (BBD, .... .rccce cscs 35 

Lnfkin’s Steel. . co oe ee BSS@S5S 

Lufkin’s Metallic. . » BO@30R5 
Teeth, Herrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
84 inc and larger .per 100 lbs..$°.00 
Thermometers— 

Tin Cose. ...0.0+...-SO0B10@S808 1085 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

LY SE rrr 

Monitor, a Head, Etc.... 


rick Tiee— la 

Niagara Bret i ddhas dks sn emesse Wee 1 

Tinners’ Shears, ‘&c.- 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— , 

Covert’s Saddlery Worke,...... wel 
Tire Benders, Upsetters 

&c.—See Benders and ‘‘pset 
ters, Tire. 
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$B March 10, 1904 THE IRON AGE. 
Tools— Coopers’— iliaale ,_ a Line, Cotton, %-lb on Hollow— 
2 ral Wee cnaced 0dtculosce 20@2 iiassve > -apesanesene «20UC ast Iron, Hollow— 
= ; Hay— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lo, to on, Ware: 
° yrers’ (lay Tools e66sb ROE Se 0% doz 10@12e ~ p 7 ont _ 
s Hay Carriels...... 5% GOS -ceevceve-cnccces b Enameled .............. 55@IO@G% 
els Hay OfKS. ..... ..... ooo 50% Catton Wray; ppin I 6 Balis to 1 ‘ CONE oc, . . 60810 165% 
r #0) 's Fork Pulleys............. 51% according ti » quality .  16e@Zoe Plain or U nground.. (5 10@ 70% 
rule Ssaw— American 2-Ply Hemp, Les and 4. country Hollowar~ per 100 Ibs.. $2 50 
ross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% MSs i.5 cdi cus aavaaen ane 3$@ 14e White Enameled Ware : : 
2’ IMproved......+ere- +08 “*13Mgs | American 3 Ply Hem D. "j-lb. ball ‘ Maslin Kettles.... 7 
* CPOBOOMRE....cccccee cocccces oc 25% SMC  fpmor aes et ae . 
: Covered Ware: 
- ip— India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and I. ad Turner | 

: WED. «i cccncvessoncce saves 25% Balls (Spring Tvine). Sees +e a see ; _ “4 oe es "60 

‘Transom Lifters— India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls....... . tepemmow 

sco Lifters, Jransom. India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... .8¢ Enameled— 

‘aims ?,3.4,.and 5-Ply Jute, %4-lb. Balls... Agate Nickel steel Wark RO& 20 

Traps at Fly 7 1@ 1e ian Nickel Steel Ware, Specials 

t, Globe or Acme.... ..... Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls....6c | s 60K 15% 
"hae 31.15@1.25 5 gro. $11.50@ 12.99 | No, 26), Mattress, 4 and %-!b Balls.37¢ Ion Clad Ware... .,.......++-+-se0e: se 
Pe Ha . Champion or Paragon Wool > toé ly. : 4 @é6ec Lava, hmameted . we veee 40K 108 
RH P $1.25@1..0! gro. $15.00@13 50 : Se ee ee Never Break Enameled................50# 
i Game— | Tea Kettles— 
0 1 Pattern... TIHII@ MUA 10k5% ises— Galvanized tea Kettles 
WX ae RRO RIE  45G45&55 | Frock ...oses 6 & y 
N \ , a orton, che “B5@N5R5t Solid Box. » SOL 1IV@60% Hach. 5c 50e b5c 65c 
’ Oneida Pattern). 0  D@THRIT : aoe sole 
WS wp i Mlake Pattern )s0&5@00& 10% Parallel— | so Stash Hote, Ware. . —_ 
Mouse and Rat— Athol Machine Co : | Avery Kettles........ : .B0% 
Lo&10¢ ¥ , Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... Simpson’s Adjustable Porcelained.,... 5OTS@SO& 10% 
, S42 @9e Standard............ Never Break Spiders and G dies 4 
Youse, Found or Square Wire..... Amateur...... H5&54% 
& 104 . doz. 85@.90c | Bonney’s. . Never Break Kettles.... senteee GaN 
yarty French Rat and Mouse Traps Columbian Hdw.Go 002.000 ieee Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles 55% 
yenuine): Emmert Universal : Solid Steel Kettles...........--..-e00++ 60% 
LONE No. |, Rat, Fach £1.124¢;.® doz, $12.00 Pattern Makers’ No. ee Warmers, Foot— 
$1.7 No.3. Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; ease of 50 Pattern Makers’ 2. .812.50 PW ifg. Co.. Soapstone..... 40@40&10 
nmer r $5.25 doz, Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 4.812.50 | sh boards— 
26 No.3's, Rat.®@ doz. $4.75; care he Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% m ine: . : ; ‘ # doz 
LOZ. . ”* Crescent, fanily size, bent frame .$3.00 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 7 Hollands’: ; ) nw ted Star, family size, stationary 
aTg $2.75 doz. Machinists Scabavubsescoaiwnne P aa &5% protestor....... See $3.00 
son . No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of | 30 atone a C “San ane Double Zine Surface : ie ; 
( $2.25 | » as rvheee S Saginaw Globe,.family stse, station- 
ghuyler’s Rav Killer, No.1, @ gr. $30.00 | Merrit’s oo... ....ccceeeee eeeees 208 wry pr tector. . rc $2.65 

No :. # gr. $30.00; Mouse, No. 3, Miller’s Falls. ........0..0-++. - 608105 Cable Gross, family size, stationary 

‘ z SOG cnet sen adnndoneneaes te ...50% | Parker’s: ME sanstddrcagquueaseveceese $2.00 
» In M Mast Mfg. Co.; Per gro. : WE xcs auikacugheestsscententen 20@25% Single Zine Surtace : 
Boel Mouse. . Rat. . Regulars athe cedeeceeken ot : -20@25% Naiad, familysize, open back perfo 
pase), Bliszard ..cocvces No. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $9 50 Vulcan’s retees -- A40@415% PU nt nesntaccucen chectadoracesnad $2.40 
OU.) Old Nick reese NO. BU, 2.22 No.2, 8.40 Combination P ipe dedeshawwedd H5H@HIG inaw Globe, protector, family 
ar MOR <incncssaes No. 5, 2.10 No.3, 8.40] Prentiss............. 20@25% size, ventilated back ............$2.25 
Sea. Imy p'd a4, Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 Sargent’s actudebesdebisaseadnoeses 40% | Bras. Surface 

g ame ass King, Single Surface, open 
tooo Inp'a' Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro..4 | *Mitninists away Co. latter dis Prt My cao teonanggtammnonieltant $3.00 
Saw UK hole, $4.20. Jeqwelers........ 3314¢ | Nickel PlateSurface: __ 
: wrimmers. i Spoke— 33%% eR Tg Ris isecndxccncenvinede 3314% No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single "tune 

nney’s Nos. Land 2%........ oosce DOPED | BEODRONS’. ...cccvecsccecccccenceceseve! 33h48 3. 
Wood's El...... Releeasdsess aennie + 00% Washers— 

w Filers’— h Axle— 

_Trowels— Sa Leat er, e 

ston Brick and Pointing..... ... --30% | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. ....40% Bcesaecdsiascsees SOB 10@ 88108 10% 
Disstoa Plastering eeeceeccessreseses ase 25% | Disston’s D 3 ¢ ‘amp ‘and Guide, e doz Patent... Coe eceee- COccrsccssss NO IVBSS 
Disston “Standard Brand’ anu —, led canes 23% | Coils % 1 “"N% 1% Inch, 

don TPOWEIB, ..0. 000g. ccccccccces 3521 Perfecri Siw Clat ) doz. 8.00 : z box 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in.. Reading... — nian . a wudehs és 50% Iron ¢ ow ‘Steel Peon 

gro. $5.00] Wentworth’s iiubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 Size bolt 14 3 % 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels. éin sain} ands 15%&50% Waal olt.... 5- . i 14 o $50 
# gro. ee eee > ashers....35.1 1000 2.9) 2,70 2,5 
Never-Breax Steel Garden Tee ae Wood Warkare _ In lots less than one keg — L6e per 
gro. $6.( lb., 5-lb. boxes add ‘ec to list. 
trick and P mootorng. ‘adres .35&5% | Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 b.. 5 Gast Wasners— 
ican & McParlin, Plast« ering. . 25% in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00. Over % inch, barrel lots. per Ib... 74 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— Miscellaneous— 134@2e 
. < B.& l., Block Co.: B pail & Keeler Combination Pipe Waterers, Hog— 
@... Nev ) OPM UclerM........ aOR st 8s, Shoes cas rahnancnaedaerse 60s | Improved Dewey. ® doz............ $13.00 
@...% Ha uy P 4 7 tern.... —- Hollands’ c ombination Pipe’. .’ ¢é@édas¢ Wedges— 

Grocery ccna scr one $18.00 | PMMA combination PIPE” agg | OW FUMIER.--.oo-aeeeounlb, £.60@2,700 
Daisy Stove trucks, Improved paitern Seen rete "<**<eeeensorseesaaae Weiehts-— hi 

ala z $18.50! No. 870...... Se ccnehisiamtaosene. amu: cat oii 
Model Stove Trucks........ @ doz. $18.50 Covert’s Saddlery Works... cdevvaccucs 60&10¢ 

ie ash— 

Tubs, Wash No. 1 2 3 WY ads—Price Per M. Per ton, f.0.). factory: f 

a 55 2 Eastern District............... $25.00 
Galvanized, per doz, $5.00 5.50 6.25 > "ne 
Galvanized Wash Tubs iS. 8. & Co,) B EL, 11Up...e-e+00e sere eeeee «600 | Western, Central and Southern 
Nal 2 3 10 20° 80 1 B. H., 9 GRE 10. .cccescceccccees 400 Districts market unsettled, 

Per doz , net.$5.70 6.80 7.20 6.39 7 208.10] B. Eu, 8...e.cececessecceseees ++ -S0C ¥ prices ranging from $21.00@25,00 

Twine—Miscellaneous— B. E., 7.0.0 ccccccssereee --e+--..80¢1 51 Wheels, Well— 

Flax ie ine— BC. B. iP. ts yee « eeeeeeeeGl.00 [ 5 | 8-in.. $1.6)@ 1.80: 10-in., $2.00@2.25; 

No. 4 and %-lb. Balls ..22c@thc! P. £E., 9 and 10 ...... cqscetcee OP) 12-in., $2.45@2.65: 1h-in., 34.00@'s.25 

No. 12. ‘if ana \% lb, balls ..18e@20c | P. E., 8.... seescssees sees -o» 1.50 Wire and Wire Coods— 

No. 18. § 44 and '4-lb.Balls ..16c@18c | P. E., 7.22.0... 0ceeeee vacoge LO Bright ana Annealed 

No. 24, 44 and %4-lb.Balls ..160e@18c | Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger. $1.70@1.75 | 6109... ccceceee oo. 72%4@5@72 £10 _ 

No. 86, 44 and %-lb. Balls ..15c@I17c | Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........$3.00@3.%5 GO Bi icceuss 72% ¢10@72 410k ae 

Green. Chrome, pure. swe onlin -l7 @25 anon ctdeuwesows 10 @15 
wv ree one. Zine, » Oe M% ned. bbis. +e Dbis. and kegs: : iin chet anipuandedee.i 5 or 

i’ American White. in Oli: Lots _ than 800 8:2 pennmisee ree $ os seme. a. euedbdeksciae newer od o ou 
Lots of 500 ® or over......... “8 84 Litharge, bbls.  bbis. and kegs: Umber, Raw... "il @14 

Lots less than 500 Db. eee Lot 2 . e8 BW... —_ 
* 3 500 or over...... macee e 614g | Umber, Burnt...---.0ce.--seeeee ll @14 
ee @6 | Lots teas than 800 9; 1) | Miscellaneous 
. . 
pails, add to keg rice. eaese co @ % Greet tations eee - sh@9.00 Barytes, White en. 
lead, White, in oil, 124¢ ® tin Orcher. French. “** i @ 2% : ton $17.50@20.00 
pails add to keg Price. ee” @1 | Orener, Foreign Golden...... | $@4_| Barytes Amer. noated. .. 18.50@20. 00 
, > » NO.w1L.... 00@11.00 
woried tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 136 Grange iinera) hon, ws Ori Chalk in bulk... .#ton, ‘s. 00: $ 3. ‘25 
, American,Terms: For lota 12 tons 7 : i ( 
Orange Minerai,German........6%@ 9 Chalk, in bbis...... # 100 > 35 
and over 14¢ rebate ; and 2% for cash Orange Mineral. American .... 8 @ 84 | China Clay, English. .# ton iL, bgt. 00 
if paid im. 15 days from date of invoice ; Red, Indian, English 4%4@ 8i¢ | Cobalt, Oxide # 100 D 2.50 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash | Red‘ Indian. American ....... 3 a 3 Whiting, Common.® 100 » se 48 
itp alt in 5 days from date ee: Red. Turkey, English........... *4 @ 6 | Whiting. Gilders.. { [55@ 157 
lead White, Dry ii. Red, Tuscan, English........... 7 @10 Whiting, extra Gilders’. 53@ 60 
line, Aineriean, dry....... Wi dig Red. Venetian, Amer_.01008.90.5001.5/ Putty. 
oe Red Venetian. English. #100 ®.1,25@1 75 ‘ 

*, Paris, Red Seal. dry...... «os @ 3% T Im bladders. .....cccceesesesseeeeees lL M@2hg 
line. Vari<, Green Seal, dry @ 9% Sienna, Italian, Burnt and In bulk *"1K%@2 
line’ Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6% gered no sone = : e : Incans.it to5®......... on 00s B1G@At, 

ic, Antwerp, Green Seal, dry .. @ 84 Sienna, American’ Raw...... we 2 In cans 12 '¢ 00 25 B....+ »...+0L9@2) 


ui wa - French. in Poppy on, 
reer Sea 

ts of 1 tonand over..........12 @I126 
ovceee cle 4@ir2e4, 
M French,in Poppy Oil, 


of less than | ton... 
line, V, 
Bed Seal: 
o's of 1 ton and over........+01 aii 

Lots of less than 1 ton.. 11@l1 

as yuNTs.— V. M. Erench Zine.—Dis- 
e sto buyers of 1@bbi. iots of one or 
' sorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 
Drv, Colors. 

























sold DOD......s..00. 8D 5 G10 
Slack Seam aene: - 4 @6 
«ck, Drop, Eng... - 5 @15 
ack IvOry.- Ss 
mp,Com... ee > 
e, Celestial bB4 @6 
ie. Chinese. . +29 @32 
¢ Prussian....... 27 @30 
Ultramarine . “ais 
town, Spanish..... weesveisine ue 1 
’ \ine, No. ii saanensses PR DBs. 5i@3. 75 
nen, Chrome, ordinary...... 34@ 6 








Sienna, American, Burnt and 


Riack, Lampblack............. 12 @14 
Blue, Chinese... 36 

Blue, Prussian. 
Blue. Ultramarine....... 
Brown, Vandyke..........0000+: 11 @14 





Spirits Turpentine. 










PGND Witcomednotccese Dm 14@ 2 : 
Tal ; oe ‘ In Oil ceieseeagncecr~esenser's --62 @62%e | 
Tale: cso :* RAE e va eS In machine DbIS...000...+ ......624@68 ¢ 
Terra Alba, French, # 100 B . 95 @1.00 lue, 

Terra Alba, English............. 95 G@1.00 | Cabinet........ceccccseses--@ BIL @L5 
Terra Alba, American No. 1....65 @85 COMMOD BORE. ococcccce-cocccccee 6@8 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 | Extra White... ....0.cseceeee.+18 @24 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. wD 2@ 3 Foot Stock, White.........s..e.11 @14 
Umber, Turkey, Raw & rope. 256 3 Foot Stock, Brown..... eebexeees 7 @10 
Umber, Bnt. Amer..........0- « 138 2 | German Hides............+ secaseel 2 @18 
Umber, Raw, Amer........... . EO BS | PRORGR. cccccccccccsecccccccesess3® G40 
Yellow, Chrome..... eanailltaiied i @i4 | Irish........ scconcceek® @16 
Vermilion. American Lead..... 10 @25 | LowGrade...... - @il 
Vermilion. wiekeli ver. bulk.. .. e” | Medium White. . esecceee "18 @l17 
ermilion, Quic ver, bags... .. @7 Cte, Ib. 
Vermilion, English, Import... .90 @85 hell a par 
Vermilion. Chinese. — . -$0.9081.00 | pisashen, Sneed seeeserees . 


Button.. 


Colors in Oil. 


@46 
secsseccecesssessds @36 
«e-13 @16 


++ eeeeeeerreree 





79 





19 to 26. SAN E244@ 75k 108748 
| yf sae 75H 10487 '4@80E2 24 
Galvanized: 
CWE Iles ci cttndacshuaeate -70@70k5% 
IP TO DR sicvccaanes 7285@1274.£10% 
‘7 to 36. serves BREWGI2% 6B 1UL5SS 
Coppered: 
109... cae secccceces -OLS@ 704 10% 
10 LO 18, seeceees LOGI @I0L LSS 
19 C0 26... 200 ove bO7T4@75L10L244 
7 (0 36... cecseccees OKIV@75E 10454 
Tinned: 
6 0 Th. cccvececccesttonact panes 6% 
15 to 13... secccececees.-- 1225 Q75% 
BO GG Ma vccecicss vee ee LOLI T0L5RES 
7 to 36. TO@T0R5E 


Tinn ed and Annealed on Spools. ; 
70@ 704 10% 
Brass & Copperon Spools60@60cé 10% 





Brass, list Feb. 26, °96 . 30% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, . 154 
pO Beige ed oe 504 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cori. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 

List June 4 W@I0k 104 

Wire Cloth and. Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting . 

SUP 10@80k locos 

Painted Screen Cloth.per 100 ft.$1. 
Standard Gaiv. Hardware Grade: 


9 4/>..- 


Nos. 2,24 and 8 Mesh. sq. Feeiacs. 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft........ Me 
No. 6 M: *. 0 ie... 3k wane 3tac 
No, & Mesh. sq ft echt 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ......+. 80@5@S0@10 £5 
Baxter Patrn S Wrenches 
TOR5@ 700108 










BE PONE Bice ctcadcencens L5Q@ER54S 
BORE veces ccecesecoensecaceues --- 608104 
Alligator. .......s. eoee COM 
Alligator Pattern . 708 
SIT St ccinetnesncndnedeidmamnsnaedull 70s 
Bemis &c é ; 
Adjustabie 8. juaddeqees nedeuswatac 35&5% 
Adjustable S PiIpe........ccsesesesees 40 
Brigg’s Pattern........sseecess-d 08104 
Combination Black. ....0....e08 +4058 
Combination Bright............ oo. - 408 
PRSrPICH’S FASGSE. oc cececccovceses +000 50% 
No. 3 Pipe, Bright. ...ccces cece oceans 


Boardman’ 8. 

Coes’ Genuine ‘Knife Hi it. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hal. 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model.. 


3338% 
"408108: 5& 5s 
- A010 &5&58 
408 LO&5R5S 






Coes’ “ Mechanics’......40&10&10&5&54 
Donohue’s Engineer.............-- 408108 
Dudiy Combination........ ..... 5OR10R54 
Dudly Pipe a, soceccoce CREE 
Dudly Adjustabie Pipe - 40 10&5% 
idl Gatanentcnadinas --- 5081048 






Elgin Wrench ose. secs 
Elgin Monkey V nch Pi 
Gem Pocket ...... Scccce 
Hercules. .....0-cccceces eee 
W. & B. Machinist: 

Case lots..... occccce cocccce 

Less than case lots....... cece 
Improved Pipe (W & B.). 








Solid Handles, P.S. & W.... * si@56R 8 

tilison.... 

NN 1. nacedacnel niegunienauaiae 6a 10% 

We Citic ns aedecdeecenmiate 50% 
ruit Jar— 

T & B Fruit Ser Wrenches......#% gro 39.00 


Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches,? gro $9.60 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holders..# gro. $15.00 
Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list — 17 
92 . W@Ik54 


. 70% 


shea Meak—— 


Yok 
Covert cos, Negk= Trimmed. . 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
COMtOPG. .... ccccccccccceteccescses 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,, 


x list net 
nc— 
Sheet per 100 Ibs. $6.15@6.40 











Jen and Vege- 


e Oils 
Limsced, City: able ‘ Paal..42 
Linseed, City, Bb aieascecsa 44 

Linseed, State and West’n, raw40 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed.... .. 
Lard, Prime, —— socccceces. 63 
Lard, Extra No. 1. ‘ 


















Lard. No. 2......-.0: 0 
| Gotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b mills.32 @33 
Cotton-seed, Surnmer Yellow, 

Si riniee Joumiecenuciiene. d4ud 38%@39 
Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. 

off grades......... ce ce ceeceed SSS 
Sperm, Cn scenenen yy 

Sperm, Natural Spring. wecceceee Gaae 
Sperm, Bleached Spring. . "63 @66 
Sperm, Natural Winter.. 65 @66 
Sperm, Bleached Winter. ..67 @68 
Tallow, Prime........... 50 @51 
Whale, ‘Crude............ co ee Deo 
Whale, Natural’ Winter... --46 @47 
Whale Bleached Winter.......48 @49 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained.. .81 @32 
Menhaden, Light Strained.....82 @33 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter86 @37 
Cocoanut, Ceylon...... alinnaien 6%@ 7 
Cocoanut, Cochin.........-- 2... 7 @7 
(See 39 @40 
Cod, Newfoundiand. ae 
Red Elaine,.....ccccccccccccecese4@ O45 
Red Saponified..03002/227 8 5K@_5% 
Olive, Italian, bbis............. 51 @ 52 
Neatsfoot prime... 34 @.e 


Palm, prime, Lagos., 


Mineral Olls. 


Sack, 20 gravity, 25430 cold 
sdiutstnnbaneh ¥aal.13 @l4 

Black, ‘39 gravity, 15cold test. 14 @15 

Black, Summer .. ° 14 

Cylinder, light filtered. 

Cylinder, dark filtered. . 184@19: 





Paraffine. 903-907 gravity...... ia @15 
Paraffine, 993 gravity.. ....... @l4 
Paraffine, 885 gravity .......... Linels 
Paraffine, red, scocccccce 14 GIS 


In small lots 4 4¢ advance. 











ee HE IRON AGE. 


March 1 10. | 








~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The followiug quotatione are for smal! lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 


Refined Iron: 

ito 1% in. round and square. 
l%to 4in, x to 1 in 

146 to 4in. x 14 to 5-16 Z 
Rods--% and 11-16 round and square.® ® .... 
Angles: 

3in.x 4% n and langer.. 

8 in, x 3-16 1n. and iin. 

}ie to 24in. xin 
; to 234 in. x 8-16 in and thicker.. wees BA 
ai BBS BB. acca cose -cocceneveneeeccesss 2 

14x4in 


@1.so¢ 


@2.00¢ 
we. Loe 


= 
EEE nnn S805) 


meoaes. : 

Cc hannels, Bin. ‘and larger 

Bands—1% to 6 x 3-16 to No.8 

“Rurden‘s Best” Iron, base price 

Burden’s “H. B &8. Iron, base 
rice 

“Tister” 

Norway Bars 

Norway Shapes 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
Machinery : 1.85¢ 
Toe Gall,’ Tire and Sleigh Shoe 2. 00@2. 50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 7¢ 


Soft Steel Sheets— 


30¢ | No. 
2.30¢ | No. 
.40¢ | No. 
.35¢ | No. 
249¢ | No. 


Sheet Iron from Store. 


Black. 


One Pass, C, R, 
Soft Steel 


R, @. 
Cleaned. 
2.608 
2.70e 
2.80¢ 
2.00¢ 
3.00e 
8.108 
8.20¢ 


Nos. 25 and 2 


Russia, Planished, &c. 


ine Russia, according to assort- 
Omen pm 11%@l4¢ 
Patent Planished,.... osene sesees # DA, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 
Nos, 18 to 20 


Sasaaans 


ical Steel from Store— 


Best Cast ..........-seeeee sedeoses osnees sseente # Db 15 
eee pabenneks os $000es ve0e8 ooeee @ BD 18 @ 20 
BE CORRE... coecsccvccccocessccccsese ensvess # Db 
Beat Jouble Shear . 
Blister, ist quality......... 
German Steel, Best 
2d quality..........-++6- ga steteee 
8d qualit 
Sheet Cast 
2d que 
8d quality 
R. Mushet’ 8 spec 


Hobson’s Choice} XX Extra Best.... 
Jessop Self Hardening 


Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel 
Hobson’s “ Soho” Special Self- Hardening. # 


METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. 


Straits, P 
Straits in 


CO ee ts th tt 
ACSSKCKrawmooncae 
SAAVV6S8H6S S585 848858 


e 
Sit 
won 


Per DB 
29 @2Ke 
29 @29%e 
2916@30'4¢ 


Tin Piatce- 


American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 
BO, 146 EB. .ccccccce 86.85 
1X, 14 x 20 7.85 
Melyn Grade: 
Ic, ceeccoccce one 50 


7.35 

Allaway Grade- 
IC, 14 x 20... ° es 5.10 
Bike BO Pe ssa . ° vessceee O80 


American Coke Plates-—Bessemer— 


IC, 14 x 20 oseseuss ae D.. 
IX, 14 X20... ..cceeceeeee- 


Bar and Tngot and Old Co fi 
Ts: ee teeet: 26¢ ® Ib. ent 


LOO ....cc0ces eeeesene 18 & 


a 6@13%4¢¢ 


anne onbbe bane eesseee one @l: 3i4¢ 


MARCH 9, 1904. 


Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, 
Prices, in cents per pound, 


Sheet 30 x 60 


8 « 


18% Ib. 
and i oz, 


50 lb, 


16 Oz. to 24 OZ. 


1244 to 


r& over, solb. sheet, 
7% to 9% Ib. 
8 oz. and 9 oz, 


And longer than 
30 x 6o and heavier. 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
Lighter than 


24 Oz. to 3z20z. 18% 
7 10 OZ. 


32 OZ. to 64 02. 25 to 


I2 OZ. al 


108 
108 ae os 

wider COT estevn 

than 108 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ #  advanc® 
cver price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 14 0z, # square foot and 
heavier, |¢ ® ® over tue foregoing pricea. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Coppe:, lighter than 14 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ # i over the ‘tor “gol vg prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wid» and under. |¢ ® ® 
advance over the price for Cold RKol'ed Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® ® advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # B . 
12 oz. oes Se 16 08. Ce sguaro Coes, # D.. sol 
10 oz. and up to 120z., # Bb uae gute cbae 
Lighter tnan 10 oz , # > % 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ aD additionai | 
Circles over 18 in. diameter are not classed as Copp?-r 
Bottoms, 
Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® B extra. 


Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—Bb. & 5. Gauge. 
List Feb. 2), 1901. 


Nos. ..0000 to3 9 and 10 
Base 


ae 
Nos........ 18 14 15 
¢ ye 1 
NOS.....«0+ 1 18 19 
Ye 2¢ 2\4¢e 24¢ ® D adv 

Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 

ordered. 

Nov, 2, 1995, 


ll and 12 
lee te" adv. 


1'4¢ ® & adv. 
4 20 . 


Outside Diameter. 


Stubs’ 


W.G. iy |5-18 36|7-16 


9-16 9%)? is| 1 1%) a% 


site alec 

on | sie. ee tt eelesles | 18 
12 Ss . 
431 


4 
q 


24 24/23/23 18 18 
+ 25 25.23/23 18 
25 23/23/23 19 
25 23 23/23 19 
25 23 23/23 
25 23|/23|/23 
26 24 24) 24 
26 24 24) \24 
26 24/24) 24 
28 25 25'25/25 2 
29 27 26|96)| 26 
31 3% 29 29/29/20 
42 49 39/37/36 ; 
67 52! 45 42 4% 40 40 


Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additional 


iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
£6, 26 38 8 lig 3 24 3 344445 Ginch 
2 a1 21 21 21 21 23 23 25 37 aseRDn 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona! 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) June 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, i n. UP to 2 in,. 
M4 
ig 


Soak 


& 
Smaller than '¢ inch.................. 
Zinch to 8in_ h, to Nu. 1Y, incusive. 
8 inch . 
ver 3 inch to 3‘¢ inch, inclusive 
ver 3% inch 50 
Bronze and Copper. advance on ‘Brass List, . ‘conte, 
Discountfrom list psos cee 


Roll n [o— 
Brown | ng she eet Bra 


uge.) 

Gommon High Brass] in. | in. | in. jin, 
Wider than 27,12) 14 )16 
and including 12} 14] 16/18 
To No.20 inclusive. .22 1.23 2% 
Nos. 21 22.23 pene -22 |.24 |.26 
Noa. 25 and 24 . +23 24'4'.27 
Nos. 27 and 28 23 .25 .28 


in. jim. jim.jin. 
18] 20) 22] 24 
20) 22) 24 26 


33 38 
.34 .36 .39 


Wholesale prices, at which larze lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 


Common High Brass. 1../ in.) in | in.| in.| in 
Wider than 26 | 28/30 | 32 | 34] 36 
80 | 82) 36 


and including 28 


To Ne No. 20. inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 .{ 5 |. 
Nos, 21, 22. 23 and 24. oF ia t 5 
Nos. 25 and 26... -- #1} 

| .42 |. 


Nos. 27 and 28 

* Special prices ene ‘ants. 

Add ‘“¢ ® ® additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List 


Wire in Coils, 


|. ‘ 1.57 |.63 
rt. * 3 [58 5 


List February 26, 15% 


Com, | 
high 
brass. 


tility 
Low | bronze 
brass. ind 


copper 


$0 2X 


Brown & Sharpe's gauge 
the standard. 


AUN Nos. to No. 1 10, inclusive. . 
Above No. 10 to No. 16 

No. 17 and No. 18....... 

No. 19 and No, 20 


+90. 23 $0.27 
*| 


Stim OS 
Ve ans 


6 wenn 


ee 


SO CA he OO 


CUMmAN Oe 


wit Dw 


1.04 
1.34 
28 





+e 
w 


owe 
~~. 


No, 


| 


Discount, Brass Wire, 2 25%; Copper Wire, Nar 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance 


Tobin Bronze— 
Srentgn, but not turned, Rods, 5g to 3 in. diameter, ue 


D, 
Finished Piston Rods, 3§ to B46 in. “diameter, Db —<— 
10¢ 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 


Spelter— 
In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ # DB 


Zine, 


Duty: ore 
No. 9, base, casks... 64¢ 


Dut 
Western 3 


2¢ # Db. 
pen per, ® 


Lead. 
Duty: Pigs and Bars and Old, 2\¢¢ # »p. 
Sheets. 24e¢ # bh. 
é merican Pig 


Pipe and 


-- 5@5ME 

ceeresceessese OBE 
eee ee reeeeee i) bi) 5@5\4¢ 
# Dive 

#m 40 ¢ 

-® BD 5Y@6 ¢ 


Pipe 
Tin Lined Pipe 
Block Tin Pipe 
Sheet Lead ° 
Old Lead in exchange, "B%e #D 
Solder. 
Sg “Ge guaranteed......... peee + 1816@19 ¢ 
Yo. .16%@17 ¢ 
Prices of Solder indicated by private Urand vary 
according to coinposition. 


Antim ony— 
ae e lb. 


Cookson. . b &4@9 ¢ 
Hallett’s....e.. 


ope erccesccecccccceooecce: + y B 7%@8 ¢ 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # Bb. oe Sheets, Barsand Rods 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots. . 
100- lots ed 3 
No. 2 Aluminum guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), ia 
ingots for remelting : 
mall lots. . 
100-® lots... 
Aluminum Sheet, 
Wider than 
And including 


Nos.13 to 19.. 
No. 


--@ D Ste 
we DB 33¢ 
.&S. gauge. “50 ® or more 
-.-» Gin, 14-im, 34-in. 
14-in, 24-in, 30-in. 


4D. ¥D. HD 
$0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
44 4600 (40 


30 .50 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 » 5¢ # DB extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢ | No. 15....... naan 
No. 9 to No. 10..# B aoe No. 17. 
BOs 11... ccseee 8 B No. 18 
NO. 12. .eeeeees eb 


Old Metals. 

Dealers’ rey: Prices Paid in New York. 
Heavy Cop 
Lig heand’ 
aad Gress. 
Light Brass. 
Tea Lead..... Soncee gaevereeue 
ZANGC. .. .eessecce+ssee © ecccecscccccccceets 
No.1 Pewter 
No, 2 Pewter 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. # S;. 
Cast Aluminum, # & 
Tin Plate scrap 
Wrought Scrap _ 
Heavy ‘‘ast ~crap.. 
Stove Plate Scrap.. 
Burnt Iron 


Ot OO COee eee eee 


ton $4 50@5° 

® gross ton $12.00@12.5 
-+e. @ gross ton $11.90@11 5 
. # gross ton 88.50@ 9.0) 

# gro-s ton $5.50@ 6.06 





